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SINCE 1858, THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGS 


Bag Factories 
ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
OMAHA 

NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
MEMPHIS 
KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE 
WINNIPEG 
HOUSTON 
BROOKLYN 
BUFFALO 
WICHITA 

WARE SHOALS, S.C, 


Cotton Mills 
ST. LOUIS 
INDIANAPOLIS 
BEMIS, TENN. 


Bleachery 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Paper Mill 
PEORIA 


COTTON ~ BURLAP~PAPER w PRINTED OR PLAIN 
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HE Bemis technical staff has 
5 J saved a lot of money for in- 
; who, a few years ago, were certain their 


products ania not be shipped in bags. 


Their products weren’t changed—the Bemis 
technical staff simply devised Bemis Bags of 
material, shape, and size exactly suited to the 
products! 


And that is why hundreds of industries who 
“could not ship in bags,” now do. 

That is how they are getting lower packing and 
shipping costs. 


Can you? Ship us one unit of your product in its usual 
container. We will ship it to you in a Bemis Bag—or tell 
you it can’t be done. No obligation on your part. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., Address: Gen’! Sales Offices, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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“What?” He was told that it 
was a new Office building. And one 
asked, “How?” and he was told of steel 
and stone and deep foundations. 

But the third asked, “Why?” and no 
one had the answer ready. Why an of- 
fice building here? Why build it of this 
instead of that? Why make it 20 stor- 
ies high and not 16? 

There is always a 
“why” back of the 
great things and back 
of the little things of 
business. And it is to 
that man who asks 
“why” that this mag- 
azine would talk. 

Read Berton Braley’s 
“Teamwork of the Mighty.” There told 
by a poet both in prose and verse is the 
“why” of this vast machine age in which 
we live. In Mr. Braley’s vivid story, 
the giant generators 
talk over their job in 
making a new civiliza- 
tion, a civilization 
which puts at every 
man’s finger tips forces 
of which his fathers 
never dreamed. 

‘ F And Bruce Barton, 
mepees: Senish president--of Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, and past master 
of making the public listen tells the 
“why” of publicity in “That the People 
May Know.” If an industry is reviled 
because it will not bother to tell the pub- 
lic about itself who is to blame? 

Two articles in this number ought to 
be read together, Ernest N. Smith’s 
“Measuring the Bus by Billions,” and 
Raymond Willoughby’s “Aviation Gets 
Down to Business.” They give a pic- 


HREE MEN watched a build- 
| ing going up. And one asked, 


Bruce Barton 





_ ture of new worlds of 






transportation. 

The bus is now a 
full-fledged rival of the 
railroad in carrying pas- 
sengers, and the eye- 
opening map on page 
“4d proves it. Mr. ‘ 

mith is general man- ,,_ 
ager of the American Horhent Cajeuy 
Automobile Association. Raymond Wil- 
loughby of Nation’s Business staff has 
made of aviation a study from the stand- 
point of hard business facts. He writes 
not a dream of a sky full of flying ma- 
chines, but a story of the ground full of 
plants making aircraft and compasses for 
fliers. 

Herbert Corey, genial satirist, has 

n “Badgering the Corporation,” and 
he’s decided that it’s not much use. Why 
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Saving the Order 


AN EXPORTER received from a foreign buyer an order for 
bacon which so greatly exceeded his line of credit with his 
packers that they insisted upon payment in full before 
releasing the shipment. 


The buyer had established in the exporter’s favor an 
irrevocable Letter of Credit, which authorized him to 
draw on the American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
at 90 days’ sight, his draft to be accompanied by ocean 
shipping documents. 


At the exporter’s request the bank took the matter up 
with the packers. They agreed to put the bacon aboard 
shipanddeliverthecovering billsoflading tothe American 
Exchange Irving. This Company receipted for these and 
arranged to hold themas the property of the packing com- 
pany, until payment was made. The exporter supplied 
invoices, inspection certificate and insurance papers. 


Then the exporter, under his Letter of Credit, drew 
on the bank. The bank accepted the draft, discounted it, 
and from the proceeds paid the packing company for the 
bacon, crediting the balance to the exporter— his profit. 
The bills of lading were then forwarded abroad, enabling 
the buyer to obtain his merchandise, 


Through the assistance of the American Exchange 
Irving the interests of all parties involved were protected, 
and the situation was saved for the exporter without a cent 
additional expense to him for the service rendered. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 
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do they refuse to right wrongs? Why 
is it butting one’s head against a stone 
wall? Because back of the corpora- 
tion too often is the government up- 
moved, indifferent, following precedent. 

Unemployment is a topic on every- 
man’s tongue. Much of the talk is idle, 
unfounded, as we point out in our edi- 
torial pages. But why does it come to 
the surface? E. S. Gregg, statistician of 
the Western Electric 
Company, gives one of 
the answers in “What 
Puts Men Out of 
Work.” Read _ with 
Mr. Braley’s article 
on the romance of the 
machine, it helps 
round out the story of 
this age of machinery, 

As Mr. Barton tells us why publicity 
is needed, E. C. Hill, long a reporter of 
men and deeds for the Sun of New 
York, comes along with a clear cut pic- 
ture of a great business leader who can 
keep his mouth shut in any language. 
Mr. Hill’s picture of Myron C. Taylor 
in “An Interview without Words,” is a 
fine addition to your mental picture 
gallery of the men who are at the fore- 
front of American Industry. 

Againa “why.” The 
“why” of bad export 
methods. We _ have 
progressed tremend- 
ously in our foreign 
trade knowledge but 
as A. S. Hillyer of the 
Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 
points out in “Make 
Exports a Fourth Wheel” too many men 
fail to make their foreign trade an es- 
sential and permanent part of their busi- 
ness. 

This number is a high water mark in 
Nation’s Busrness illustration. A fine 
list of illustrators help to catch the eye, 
to make an article clearer, to bring out 
a point you might pass. Tony Sarg, 
Nelson Harding, Anton Schutz, Herbert 
Paus, R. L. Lambdin, Albert T. Reid, 
and last but by no means least, our own 
Charles Dunn. 

What’s ahead for May and the months 
beyond for that “why” man whose in- 
terest we want? For one thing, a dis- 
cussion by a number of leading chain- 
store executives of the relation of the 
chain store to the community. The 
mass distributor of goods is accused of 
being indifferent to the town he enters, 
to drain it of money and to add nothing 
to it. Here are some “why” answers: 

Professor Thomas N. Carver of the 
Department of Economics at Harvard, 
takes up and riddles the theory that m 
order to keep prosperity we must con- 
sume even at the expense of the old-fash- 
ioned virtue of thrift; Berton Braley 
brings the play of his imagination to the 
aerodrome and aircraft. 

A few of many things on their way 
from the editor’s desk to your library 





A. S. Hillyer 





E. S. Gregg 


| table and all of them seeking to answer 
| your “why’s” about American business. 
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Competition and Change 


HANGE is the immutable law. 
Eternal adaptability is the 
price of survival. Compe- 
tition and Change march 
together as one. 

Together they plan new things to 
supplant old things, to dominate new 
markets, and to wrest the patronage 
from old-time customers and customs. 
Together they see to it that a commercial 
house of a century’s standing may be 
destroyed with bewildering suddenness. 
At the same time an infant enterprise 
becomes overnight a national institution. 

The mortality tables of Messrs. Dun 
and Bradstreet are grim reminders of 
the rigors of business endeavor. There 
were 23,146 failureslast year—the second 
greatest number in our business history. 
Liabilities were almost $655,000,000, the 
fourth largest loss recorded. 

Wreck and ruin are the inexorable toll 
of business unpreparedness. Bradstreet 
attributes 40 per cent of the failures to 
“incompetence” and “inexperience.” 
Ignorance is a plainer word. 

The men and firms in that 40 per 
cent were no match for changing con- 
ditions. Competition saw to that. Com- 
petition never rests. Competition may 
be the life of trade but it also is the 
death of traders. 

Yesterday is yesterday. The “good 
old days” pay no dividends in the 
present. Gone are the fancy vests, the 
congress gaiters, the night shirts, the 
home-cured meats, the homemade bread, 
the high-wheeled buggies and the livery 
stable, the primitive plumbing of an age 
that found amusement in the parlor 
stereoscope, the photograph album and 
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the magic lantern. Change and com- 
petition! The commercial collisions of 
silk and rayon, leather and rubber, coal 
and oil, gas and electricity, ice and 
mechanical refrigeration are the stuff of 
which headlines are made. 

Who can read the riddles of produc- 
tion and distribution of tomorrow ? 

Who can grasp the impacts of science 
on established markets? 

Who can measure the possibilities of 
air transport, of radio, of television, of 
nitrocellulose lacquers, of “dry ice,” of 
interconnected power, of the reclama- 
tion of industrial waste? 

Artist Heinrich depicts on the cover 
his conception of change. Note. the 
buildings jagging the skyline, then con- 
sider that since 1923 we have added 35 
billions in dwellings, stores, offices and 
factories to the 70 billions we possessed 
five years ago. Only the names of 
cities endure; landmarks and tradition 
must give way. Everywhere the old— 
buildmgs and machinery—destroyed 
to give place to the new. 

Biologists tell us death is necessary 
to life. Economists might say as much. 
The economic battle, inexorable, yet 
beneficent, provides progress and va- 
riety, which is life. 

Out of the flux and ferment emerge 
the victors. Men, clear-eyed, alert, re- 
sourceful, they win that all of us may 
live more fully. It is the law. 

The world steps aside to let any man 
pass who can see a year ahead. 


Morte. Floto 
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“@€ NREAT oaks from little acorns—” might well 
be Poor Richard’s preface to the story ot 
Austin’s contact with Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Company, world famous makers of Empire Bolts 
and Nuts. 

Seven years ago Austin was awarded a modest 
contract for some work at the Company’s main 
plant in Port Chester, N. Y. Then came a repeat 
contract at Port Chester. Then some additions 
to the western plant at Rock Falls, Ill. Now 
Austin has just finished a complete new plant 
for this great manufacturer at Pittsburgh. 
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Asin most Austin operations, design, construc- 
tion and building equipment were all handled 
under one contract by this one organization. 
Austin Undivided Responsibility insures speed, 
low cost, and satisfaction to the owner, as evi- 
denced by the many repeat contracts from such 
industrial leaders as Russell, Burdsall & Ward. 

Whatever the type or size of your building 
project, it will pay you to get in touch with Austin. 
Approximate costs, preliminary lay outs, etc., will 
be furnished promptly. 


Wire, phone the nearest Austin office, or mail the Memo. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 


Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle Portland 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
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Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland— We are interested ina 
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. Send me a personal copy of 











When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


The Talk of Wars the Senate recently 
reais ploymen t adopted a resolution calling 
upon the Department of Labor to 
SE “compute the extent of unemploy- 
ment,” it did so to the beating of 
the political drums. To assume the existence of a dan- 
gerous unemployment situation is a very different thing 
from proving it. We have no adequate information of 
current unemployment. It is easy to say that 4,000,000 
men are out of work. It would be equally easy to say 
1,000,000 or 9,000,000. 

The Senate’s own resolution said: 

Whereas it is apparent that the United States is now 
suffering from a decided growth of unemployment, and 
no nation-wide statistics of unemployment in the United 
States are anywhere available. 

The italics are the editor’s, but the lack of statistics 
seems to make it difficult to accept the first statement. 
Moreover, until we have more accurate information, it 
is hard to see how there can be a disturbing condition 
of unemployment when our most acceptable signs of 
business conditions furnish no consolation for the 
alarmist. 

This is a Presidential Year and “unemployment,” 
proven or unproven, is always fine fodder for politi- 
cians. “Bread Lines,” “Soup Kitchens,” “Full Dinner 
Pails,” “Smoking Chimneys,” “Busy Hum of Industry,” 
“The Idle Factory”; how often have we heard the 
changes rung. 

But the public has not stopped buying, so far as our 
figures of department stores, mail order houses and 
chain stores show; business has not stopped to any dis- 
turbing extent the making and shipping of goods. In 
the week of February 18 loadings of merchandise and 
less than carload freight were 248,974 cars, a drop of 
3,885 cars in 1928, or only 1.5 per cent as against the 
corresponding week of 1927. No indication of serious 
unemployment in that? And what part of the 1.5 per 
cent should go to the credit of the motor truck? 

Another straw. On the day the Senate decided to 
ask the Department of Labor about unemployment, 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation reported that the con- 
struction in the New York metropolitan area was 
twenty-five per cent greater during the first two months 


en ie 


of 1928 than for the corresponding months of 1927. 

We are ignorant of the figures of unemployment as 
the Senate resolution points out, but such indices as we 
have of production, of transportation and of consump- 
tion show no alarming clouds on the industrial horizon. 


Making Fear 
we know said about unem- 


B J Discussion ployment much that is printed 
above, but added: 


: “Why talk at all about it? Why 


take the chance of stirring people up? It’s talk that 
makes panic sometimes without existent facts to cause 
it. You recall what has happened when a fool has cried 
‘Fire’ in a theatre when there was no danger.” 

To which the answer was: 


Ov of the best informed men 


“Yes, but one may recall occasions when a few sen- 
sible words or playing ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ after 
the fool has cried out has helped to allay the excite- 
ment. As to the unemployment talk, there have already 
been wild cries. Why shouldn’t Narion’s Bustness 
urge people not to grow excited when the situation 
doesn’t demand it?” 


Machines and HEN there is talk of unem- 

ployment, some one points 
the accusing finger at the machine 
and asks: 

“What becomes of the men whose 
are taken by these marvels of invention?” 

We read that one bottle-making machine will make 
as many bottles as 54 hand blowers and leap to a con- 
clusion that 53 men are doomed to poverty. 

A hundred years ago hand weavers raided the mills 
of England and destroyed power looms. The printers 
& generation ago saw ruin in the introduction of type- 
setting machinery, yet are there fewer printers in pro- 
portion to the population now than then? 

New industries swallow up those whom the machines 
displace from old industries. Men say, “Yes, but that 
can’t go on forever.” But it has gone on and does go 
on. Human wants and methods of filling them multi- 
ply. We see the death and fail fo notice the new birth. 

Here’s a figure: In 1918 the railroads handled 408 
billion ton miles of freight and employed 1,837,000 
persons. In 1927 they handled 447 billion ton miles 
and had 1,779,000 employes. Where are the other 
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58,000 workers? Well, how many of them are on buses 
and trucks? Look at the map on page 37 showing bus 
lines in the United States and get a picture of an indus- 
try that is only a few years old. 

The garage put the livery stable out of business. 
Perhaps so, but how many garage and filling stations 
have replaced how many livery stables and dealers in 
feed? And the Department of Agriculture tells us that 
there are still 15 million horses on the farms of America. 







Remedies and HERE was once an estimable 
No Evils old lady in Boston whose heart 


and soul were devoted to bettering 
Sa the universe. Of her a distin- 
guished judge said: 

“She is always going around with an armful of reme- 
dies for which she has as yet found no evils.” 

That perhaps might be applied to those who are tell- 
ing us how to rid the country of unemployment. Most 
of the proposals are on two lines, increased expendi- 
tures for public works and a shortening of the hours 
of labor, while Secretary Davis of the Department of 
Labor would have “our inventive genius direct itself to 
the discovery of new human needs and the develop- 
ment of new industries to supply: them.” 

The Secretary further says: “Invention has been 
speeding up the older industries without developing new 
ones.” 

Rayon and radios and airplanes and moving pictures 
and electric refrigerators and a host of other things rise 
up to qvestion the Secretary’s last statement. 

And He Never ITING in 1785 to Peter 
Carr to outline for him a 


Saw an Auto plan for his education, Thomas 
Jefferson had this to say: 


Walking is the best possible exercise. 


Habituate yourself to walk very far. The Europeans value 
themselves on having subdued the horse to the uses of man; 
but I doubt whether we have not lost more than we have 
gained by the use of this animal. No one has occasioned so 
much the degeneracy of the human body. 

If the horse has “occasioned the degeneracy of the 
human body” what of the automobile? We have the 
three A’s, the American Automobile Association. Per- 
haps the time is ripe for the four A’s, the American 
Association Against the Automobile with Jefferson as 
its patron saint and the motto, “Back to Legs.” 


HE American shipbuilding in- 
dustry is at a low water mark. 


At Shipyards Homer Ferguson, president of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and 


Dry Dock Company, didn’t mince 


words when he talked to the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine the other day. 

“Cramps, up on the Delaware,” said he, “after run- 
ning for 97 years and building a thousand ships, went 
under last vear.” 

And what of his own company? 

“We had many more ships to build before the war 
than we do now. We have been forced to take on a 
number of different businesses in order to make a liv- 
ing; we have gone into the locomotive business, the 
freight car business, the bridge building business, the 
turbine business, the paint business, the forging busi- 


Low Water 
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ness, and everything else, to try to keep the place going 
and hold the men together until we can get some ships 
to build. And we have built more ships than anybody 
else since the war.” 

Ship builders, said Mr. Ferguson, have no wish to 
build ships solely to keep men and machines going nor 
solely to make an immediate dollar. As he told the 
Congressmen: “Our interest is not in building ships and 
in having somebody pay us so much money to do it. 
We want a man when he buys a ship from us to be 
able to make a living with that ship so that he can buy 
more ships. 

“If you came to me and said, ‘I will give you a mil- 
lion dollars for a ship,’ and I thought the ship was 
going to cause you a loss of $350,000 a year I would 
tell you so. We have been honest enough in the past 
to tell men so.” 

Good morals and good business, Mr. Ferguson 
preaches, but it is a sorry picture he draws of a once 
great American business. Cramps, with a history of a 
hundred years, has quit and at Newport News they’re 
making paint and freight cars. 

To Build and ND WHAT is the way out not 

Call ons 'h ee only for the ship builders, 

and for ship owners, but, bigger 

Sa than that, for the American shipper 

and the American public? Time 

and time again the public has declared that it wants a 
privately owned American merchant marine. 

The answer, the best available answer, says Mr. 
Ferguson, lies in the White Bill now before the House 
in place of the Jones Bill, which when all is said and 
done means more, not less, government ownership and 
operation. 

There is no need, in Mr. Ferguson’s opinion, for a 
general subsidy bill applicable to all trades and all 
conditions. Impossible and unbusinesslike, he said. 

“Tf,” he went on, “you said ‘we will grant a subsidy 
of a dollar a ton mile to all ships’ you would have the 
whole business full of wildeatters and conditions would 
be worse than they are. If any aid given is based on 
the service performed and confined to responsible peo- 
ple, you will be playing the game that has been played 
by other countries that have established a shipping 
business. If you can get a bill like the White Bill, that 
will be a step.” 

We are at crossroads in our progress towards an 
American merchant marine; one road leads to govern- 
ment ownership with its perils, the other to private 
enterprise, individual effort, to a continuance of those 
traditions of free competition on which our greatness 
has been built., 


HEN the Government pro- 
poses to put up a building or 


And Our Ships build a road or engage upon any 
one of a dozen other undertakings 


it is apt to go to private contrac- 


tors and say to them: “How much will you charge to 
do this work?” 

From those answering it selects the one whose pr. 
is fairest, whose facilities are best, who gives the surest 
promise of carrying through the work in the most 
satisfactory way. 

Why should not the Government deal with the prob- 


Common Sense 
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of the American 
chant marine in the same 
common sense way? The 
Congress of the United States 
has said that there are cer- 
tain shipping routes that are 
essential to the well being 
of American industry. It 
has instructed the Shipping 
Board to investigate and to 
decide what those routes are. 

That question being settled, 
why should not private con- 
tractors be asked to estimate 
on the cost of establishing 
and carrying out those serv- 
ices? 

The will of the people as 
expressed by Congress would 
be carried out, we should 
have a minimum of govern- 
ment in business, and we 
should have an approach to 
an American merchant ma- 
rine. 

Congress has before it a bill 
that would do all this. Why 
not alter the reinsurance 
clause or make such other 
changes as are needed and 
pass it? 


lem mer- 








The paternalistic hand is apt to be heavy 








O THOSE who would specu- 
late on those amazing forces 


Distribution that affect modern industry we sug- 
gest this question: 


If mass production makes us 


shiver at a spectre of unemployment not now perhaps 
k=t in years to come, what will be the effect of mass 
distribution if it continues? 

Montgomery Ward and Company are planning 1,500 
“display stores” in towns of moderate size. Will these 
employ more or fewer men to put the same amount of 
goods in the hands of the consumers? The Atlantic 
and Pacific chain uumbers some 15,000 stores. Are 
they distributing with fewer men? Or does the move 
toward mass distribution mean greater economies that 
will lower prices, increase consumption and make more 
work for more men? Go ’round the circle either way 
you choose. 


New Ways of 


Advertising and é. | ‘HE advertising industry un- 
New Selling questionably must be watching 


with keen interest the Montgom- 
== ery Ward development. What will 
be the attitude of this new chain 
development toward the advertised brand? Montgom- 
ery Ward and Company sell great quantities of auto- 
mobile tires and shoes and paints and a dozen other 
commodities in which advertising plays a tremendous 
part. Can advertising be handled so skilfully, aimed 
at the public so truly that it will insist on having the 
advertised goods? 
We are inclined to think of the chain as preferring 
to sell goods bearing its own name and as keeping away 
from advertised brands, but’ not long ago it was re- 


ported that our largest food chain sold in 1927 a larger 
percentage of advertised brands than in the preceding 
year and it was no small percentage, something above 
eighty. 


Hoch-Smith HE railroads which carry coal 
And Coal from southern West Virginia 


eastern Kentucky, eastern Tennes- 


see and southwestern Virginia to 
Sandusky and Toledo, there to be 
transshipped by lake vessels, asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to reduce rates 20 
cents a ton. The Commission, heeding the coal oper- 
ators of Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio, refused to 
approve the reduction. 
There is little reference to the Hoch-Smith resolution 
on the prevailing opinion except in this paragraph: 


To accord to a carrier the right to transport a substantial 
portion of its tonnage at rates upon the obviously low level 
here proposed, while giving no relief to the agricultural in- 
dustry, including livestock, which Congress has declared to be 
in a depressed condition and entitled to the lowest possible 
lawful rates consistent with the maintenance of an adequate 
transportation system, is counter to that mandate. The 
Hoch-Smith resolution is not directed to the carriers; it is 
directed to us. Carriers who seek our approval of rate pro- 
posals will be expected to show that a finding of justification 
ean be made consistently with the policies outlined for us in 
the resolution. This has not been done in this proceeding. 

The Comu:tission did say, however, in discussing the 
increasing flow of coal from the districts which asked 
the rate reduction: 

The shift in tonnage te the southern districts appears to 
have been due, in large measure, to lockouts, miners’ strikes, 
and to higher costs of producing coal in the northern than 
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in the southern districts, and these conditions, although in 
constantly lessening degree, still prevail in those districts. 





But the Hoch-Smith resolution and its interpretation 
remain live issues. 
As the Railway Age sums it up: 


The most pernicious and dangerous feature of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution is that it requires the Commission to look 
beyond the commodities the railways transport to the indus- 
tries that produce them. Formerly it was accepted as sound 
economic principle that rates should be made in accordance 
with the cost of transporting commodities, the value of the 
commodities transported, and transportation and market 
competition. It was never assumed that a commodity that 
was costly to handle or was of large value per ton should be 
hauled at an extraordinarily low rate simply because the pro- 
ducer or shipper of it was making very little profit or actually 
losing money by producing or shipping it. 

If this picture of the Commission and its interpreta- 
tion of the resolution be true we shall hear a louder 
ery for regional representation on the Commission, for 
ne part of the country and no industry will be content 
unless it have a spokesman upon the board as well as 
before it. 


The Rush for ETIREMENT of interest- 
bearing debt in the eight 
Debt Payment months of the 1928 fiscal year 


=i ended on February 29, 1928, reached 
the tidy sum of $612,000,000. 

In the corresponding period of the year before the 
retirement was $478,000,000. In that year the total 
retirement for the twelve months of the Government’s 
fiscal year reached $1,133,000,000. 

A quarter of the Federal Government’s receipts were 
used for retirement of debt last year instead of some- 
thing like the eighth which Congress intended. In the 
first eight months of the present fiscal year a quarter of 
the receipts was again used for debt retirement. 

The rate of debt reduction this year would accord- 
ingly seem to be an added reason for immediate and 
substantial tax reduction. 

The tax burden which results is not the only conse- 
quence of this procedure. The vice-governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board on March 7 gave testimony be- 
fore a Senate committee that debt retirement had been 
too rapid and had put such a large amount of capital 
into the money market as to lead to expansion in secur- 
ity issues. 


Politics and ROM now until the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday we 


Business Men shall have politics a-plenty. 
Primaries, conventions, cam- 


. paigns and election will follow each 


on the other’s heels. 

And will the business man do‘his duty? He will in 
just the way he has always done. He will grow red- 
faced explaining that: “What we need, sir, is a business 
man at the head of things.” 

To his business friend he will say: 

“Tf we had a Mayor, John, who would run the city 
with one-half the efficiency and intelligence that you 
give to running your business, we’d have darn sight bet- 
ter streets and taxes wouldn’t be any higher, either.” 

And then on election day he’ll drive over those same 
streets, play 36 holes of golf, forget to vote, and con- 
tinue to explain that what the eountry needs is a busi- 
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ness man at the head of things. And he’d crawl under 
the bed if you asked him to take an active part in 
getting such a man. 
As Frank R. Kent forcefully said in this magazine: 
“The Business Man is a Boob in Politics.” 


Over, Under HERE is drama in the news of 
And Around industry. More than a quarter 


of a century ago David H. Moffat 
— . +> planned a tunnel through the con- 
tinental divide, 60 miles west of 
Denver, as part of a proposed shorter line from Denver 
to Salt Lake City. Now its six miles are completed at 
a cost of $18,000,000 and the railroad world is asking 
hew it shall be used, for the Moffat plan of a new line 
through Colorado and Utah seems unlikely to be real- 
ized. 

But what’s the drama, you ask? The drama of an 
unfulfilled ambition? More than that, the drama of 
the tremendous factors in transportation. Just as the 
Moffat tunnel driven through the Rockies is finished, 
Washington is discussing what to do when the Panama 
Canal grows inadequate. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, who 
was chief engineer of the old French company, would 
make it a sea level waterway; Chairman Madden 
thinks the present canal can be improved, others would 
build a new canal in Nicaragua. 

And so it goes. One man drives through the moun- 
tains, another would go around them by a new route 
linking two oceans while already airplanes fly over 
them with men and mail. 

And all that men may meet and trade in goods and 
in ideas. Where once we measured the distance from 
Atlantic to Pacific by months, the telegraph and the 
telephone makes them but minutes apart, the airplane 
measures the distance in hours and the railroad train 
in days. 

Fringe Markets HE BUSY bee is being criti- 

Few alle Bice cized again. His production 

may be efficient, but his marketing 

S— methods seem to lack something. 

q The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

nomics has come to the support of the harassed bee 
with a “marketing survey.” 

For one thing honey is too sticky and is hard to 
handle. Jellies and jams and other sweets are giving 
honey a hard run. Too many kinds of containers, slow 
turnover, price-cutting, all the familiar complaints. 

But the bee is not helpless. What is always an 
answer to the new competition? New markets, of 
course, and while the Department of Agriculture was 
pursuing its gloomy search for the causes of decline 
in honey eating, H. H. Root, of Medina, Ohio, was 
telling the bee keepers of North Carolina that the 
increased use of lipsticks had doubled the price of 
beeswax, and that honey could be used in bread- 
making and in anti-freeze mixtures. 

As lipsticks help the bee keepers, wars aid the har- 
monica industry. Dr. Hohner, German maker of mouth 
organs, has been in New York telling reporters that 
Japan would never have learned the delights of the 
harmonica if she hadn’t gone to war with China and 
that South Africa knew nothing of its stirring strains 
until Boer and Briton clashed—and the stimulus of 
the World War is still being felt. 
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Badgering the Corporation 


By HERBERT COREY 


Illustrations by Tony Sarg 


OTICE to the 
trade. Mr. Jeb 
Cochran has re- 
tired as corpora- 








tion badgerer. He has been 
badgered himself. 








Mr. Cochran is a friend of 
mine. Well, a sort of a friend 
of mine. He is a good son 
and taxpayer and is full of 
public spirit. This kind of 
public spirit. If his grand- 
daddy wore a beard—and a 
granddaddy of Jeb Cochran’s 
would be almost certain to 
wear a beard—and Jeb did 





not like it—which he almost 
certainly would not—he would 
stick a wad of chewing gum in 
the whiskers. You get the 
point. Jeb not only likes to 
do good, but he loves to have 
a real hearty laugh when he 
does it. 

For years Mr. Cochran has 
been one of those things that 
corporations find in their back 
hair. An acute irritant, you 
know. If he ever ran cross- 
wise of a corporation, which 
he would if he had half a 
chance, he would so arrange 
matters that most of the ex- 
ecutive officers of the corpora- 
tion would take notice of him. 
This can be fixed more easily 
than you would think. 

“It is this way,” said Mr. 
Cochran, while reviewing his 
career as a baiter of corpora- 
tions and his recent reform. 
“If you get into a quarrel with 
the owner of the Eagle House 
you can go only so far with 
it. By and by you reach a 
point where, if you go any further, he 
busts you in the eye. An individual can 
afford to be independent. If he loses 
one customer, he exercises his wiles and 
graces until he catches him another.” 

A corporation lacks this pleasing free- 
dom. Mr. Cochran assures me that a 
corporation is the most timid thing in 
creation. An elephant confronted by a 
mouse is a drunken tiger by compari- 
son. Until he began to give some of the 
larger business structures a lick from 
the rough side of his tongue, he had 
thought of them as harsh and displeas- 
ing monsters, quite destitute of soul. 
Then he realized that they are vulner- 
able through their bigness. 
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“A customer lost to John Smith is 
one customer. But one customer lost to 
the Great Western Amalgamated Smiths 
may be the first of a battalion of lost 
customers. John Smith knows his cus- 
tomers by their noses, but a corporation 
knows none. They are simply things 
that enter at one door and trade money 
for goods and go out at another. When 
that sequence is interfered with, trouble 
follows.” 

His first experience as a badgerer of 
corporations followed the Dempsey-Car- 
pentier fight in Jersey. He had written 
for a reservation to the Quintex Hotel, 
the Manhattan hostelry of the Quintes- 
sence Hotel Company, three weeks be- 
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LD up at the gate for $10 extra fare, 
the corporation badgerer wrote a 
complaint to the railroad company that 
started an orgy of spending for stamps, 
Stationery, time, telephone calls and 
personal calls by special representatives 


fore the fight. The Quintes- 
sence Hotels all have servidors, 
white enameled kitchens, hot 
point curlers and traffic po- 
licemen in the halls. They are 
too large to give the personal 
service which was the boast of 
the olden hotels. On the other 
hand, they shift food into pa- 
trons faster and hotter than 
any other caravansaries in the 
world. Their rooms are as 
sanitary as maternity wards. 

“They had not held a room 
for me, in spite of their writ- 
ten acceptance of my reser- 
vation,” said Mr. Cochran. 
“They offered me a cot in the 
ball room, though. When I 
got to the ball room it seemed 
a trifle larger than Columbus 
Circle and was completely 
filled with pulsating little white 
cots. There were watchmen 
walking around. I suppose 
that when a sleeper began to 
choke they turned him over.” 

Mr. Cochran indignantly 
went to a Turkish bath, the 
first refuge of the bedless trav- 
eller, and forgot the Quintex 
Hotel until the first of the 
month. Then he got a bill for 
$3 for the unused cot. On the 
first of the next month the 
Quintex collector began to 
write about Mother and the 
Old Home and Commercial 
Honor. In his next letter he 
said that if Mr. Cochran did 
not kick in he would send 
around a collector dressed in 
red pants. 

Mr. Cochran began to think. 
His letters of explanation had 
not gotten to the right party, whoever 
that might be. No doubt they would 
be referred and initialled and eventually 
would reach a high authority who could 
lift the ban, but meanwhile a collector 
might be following at Mr. Cochran’s 
heels like a beagle. He had an inspira- 
tion. Instead of addressing a hireling in 
the Quintex Hotel he would go direct to 
the chieftain of the Quintessence system. 
He wvould demand an explanation and 
an apology. 

He did. Later events proved that his 
letter travelled between auditors and 
treasurers and heads of this department 
and that department and was read and 
initialled by each. Some took one view 
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of his case. Some took an opposite view 
in order to free themselves of the sus- 
picion of being yes-men. Some began 
to ramble in their minds and talked 
about the League of Nations. 

At intervals the expanding dossier 
would be sent to Mr. Cochran. 

He would add a few provocative re- 
marks and send it back. 

There is no way to end one of those 
things except to compel the customer to 
admit that he has been assuaged. Mr. 
Cochran would not. At last a roughly 
pencilled note was found—presumably 
by mistake—in the correspondence, 
which by this time had assumed the di- 
mensions of a bale of hay. “L. N.” 
begged “Dept. C” to send a man to call 
on Mr. Cochran and beg him to lay off. 
“L. N.” said that his spare time was be- 
ing occupied by Mr. Cochran and other 
similar persons in writing notes and ini- 
tialling notes and trying to think up new 
explanations and in framing apologies, 
and now the baseball season was com- 
enn « 

“So I said I forgive ’em,” said Mr. 
Cochran. “Besides that I was tired of 
it. Now they send me beautiful hand- 
painted postcards on my birthday and 
on Christmas, but I’m like the unfortu- 
nate lady’s parents in the fine old song: 

“They tykes the port wine that she 

sends them, 

But they never can forgive.” 

The Quintex incident had been a suc- 
cess, but Mr. Cochran had become an 
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addict. That is the way bad habits 
start. The first cigarette, the first swig 
of liquid asphalt, the first baby. He 
was lonesome without some epistolary 
references and initiallings to occupy his 
spare time. Then Providence inter- 
vened. Being compelled tco.cross the 
continent, he purchased a ticket to Los 
Angeles, in part over the Hula Valley 
Railroad. At Chicago, with three min- 
utes in which to make his train, he was 
held up at the gate and told to buy a 
yellow ticket for $10, which would en- 
able him to ride on the extra fare train 
to which his baggage had been sent. 

Mr. Cochran cried aloud, »ut he 
bought, and for sixty-three hours his 
wrongs seethed within him. In the re- 
turn journey his eyes were inflamed and 
he could not read, and so he devoted 
himself to framing mentally a bitter pro- 
test. He admitted in his letter to the 
Hula Valley R. R. that he had been 
given his money’s worth. 

“But my point,’ he wrote, “is that 
you made a deal with me, in which you 
agreed to supply a certain specified and 
itemized service for a certain price. Mid- 
way of the journey you jacked that price 
up $10 and I had to pay or get.off. I 
want that $10 back.” 

The letters began, and Mr. Cochran 
replied with venom. Then a beautifully 
dressed and slightly fat young man 
armed with unctuous manners and a be- 
wildering vocabulary patted Mr. Coch- 
ran personally on his personal back and 
assured him that everything was now 
jake. Mr. Cochran said, lowering: 

“Is that so?” 

Some time later he wrote another let- 

ter to the Hula Valley R. R., re- 
opening the correspondence and 
calling attention to the money 

it had lost by saving the 
$10. He was now 
using another rail- 
road on his 


white cots” 


“When I got to the ball- 
roomitseemed a trifle 
larger than Columbus 
Circle and was completely 
filled with pulsating little 
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travels, and spent his evening hours in 
the club car telling the story of his $10 
wrong. Everyone who heard it said that 
they were with him in spirit. He had 
done just right. He still wanted his $10, 
He asked the Hula Valley R. R. as a 
favor not to send the back-slapper 
around. In his present state of nerves 
he did not think he could stand it. 

Then he began to get letters and tele- 
phone calls and personal visits in ear- 
nest. A corporation is like a dogfish or 
something. Its teeth all point backward, 
and when it takes a good bite out of an 
incident of this sort it cannot let go. 
Nothing but the complete and perfect 
mollifying of Mr. Cochran could bring 
the incident to a close, and he refused 
to be pleased. 

At last the Hula Valley R. R. offered 
to take the $10 out of the pay of the 
man who made the ticket-selling mis- 
take, and he refused this in a haughty 
and overbearing manner. 


Too Much Like a Rebate! 


HEN the railroad offered to carry 

the case to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for permission to rebate 
that $10 to Mr. Jeb Cochran. In no 
other way could he get it legally. A pa- 
ternal government has so thoroughly pro- 
tected the railroads against their natural 
inclination to give money back to custo- 
mers that an action of the sort desired 
could only be carried out by the consent 
of a costly court, moved thereto by the 
eloquence of expensive lawyers. That 
would have suited Mr. Cochran com- 
pletely, but it appeared that he might 
be compelled to appear as the complain- 
ing witness and tell all about it. So he 
forgave the railroad. 

“Anyhow,” said he, “I had been 
jammed into a new corner. The only 
other road I can ordinarily use in my 
business was the Freezing Springs Trunk 
Line, and I had just been injured by it.” 

It seems that Mr. Cochran had upon 
occasion ordered a piece of green apple 
pie, “baked on the car today,” and when 
half way through his segment his alarmed 
teeth encountered a_ sub- 
stance which was palpably 
not green apple. Investiga- 
tion proved it to be the 
pasteboard stopper of a 
cream bottle. Then he wrote 
Freezing Springs Trunk Line 
that, while he approved of 
the railroad’s campaign 
against waste, it seemed to 
him that it was being carried 
too far when pasteboard 
cream-bottle stoppers were 
substituted for green apples 
in pies. 

“I think,” said he, “that 
in the end they will prove 
more satisfactory as the raw 
material for car wheels.” 

The dossier began building 
up. The D. P. A. referred 
this letter to the G. P. A. 
and the G. P. A. sent it to 
the legal department, and, 
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after an exhaustive initialling, it went on 
to the Dining Car Service and a steward 
and a black and frightened cook were 
called on to testify and a detective found 
the mauve boy who had served the of- 
fensive piece of pie, which was more 
than his lawfully wedded wife had been 
able to do, and various bright young 
men wore themselves lopsided carrying 
the docket to and from Mr. Cochran’s 
office and receiving his assur- 
ances that he still felt badly 
about it. 

“It was right good,” said he 
in pleased reminiscence. “I 
thought up a lot of funny stuff 
I put in those letters. Only 
the fellows who wrote the let- 
ters for the railroad were not 
as snappy as they might have 
been. They muffed a lot of 
chances.” 

He admitted that a humor- 
ous letter writer for a corpo- 
ration under such conditions 
would not live through the 
first snow. No corporation 
desires to keep such a corre- 
spondence alive by bright quip 
and glittering persiflage. The 
one idea that animates the in- 
corporate mind is to gain re- 
mission of sin from the ag- 
grieved citizen and then bury 
the body behind the barn. 
Every quaint concept by Mr. 
Cochran in replies in bottle 
stoppers merely prolonged the 
interchange. Each of his let- 
ters must be read and referred 
and initialled and pinned on 
top of the Cochran accumula- 
tion and eventually replied to. 

“There isn’t any way of 
bringing such a_ correspon- 
dence to an end,” Mr. Cochran exulted, 
“if you want to keep it alive. x 

The bottle-stopper story was ended 
when a weary young man limped into 
Mr. Cochran’s office, bearing the Coch- 
ran process with him in a basket. He 
presented the argumentum ad hominem 
to the corporation badgerer. He talked 
as Man to man. 

“This is the fifth time I’ve visited 
you,” he said, “and nothing happens ex- 
cept that everybody writes a lot more 
letters. Let’s quit!” 





From Bottle Stoppers to Blizzards 
R. COCHRAN was so taken with this 


sad youth that he assented. Any- 
how, as he confessed, his attention had 
wandered from bottle stoppers to the 
telephone system. In the March blizzard 
his wire had broken and he had been 
unable to communicate with a nearby 
town. Mr. Cochran admitted in con- 
fidence that he had not thought of ren- 
dering a formal complaint at the moment. 
The break had been repaired within 
thirty hours and he had not been seri- 
ously inconvenienced. But it happened 
to coincide with a bookkeeping mistake 
at the Telephone Company’s office. 
“My wife,” said Mr. Cochran, “said 


one time that she wanted that she should 
be useful and so she would take charge 
of the household accounts. She forgot 
to pay the telephone bill for—Lord, | 
don’t knuw how long—and one day my 
service was shut off. That was the day 


after it had been restored after the bliz- 
zard.’ 

“That was the bookkeeping mistake 
you referred to?” 





MILK-BOTTLE stopper in a piece of 

green apple pie started the corpora- 
tion baiter on a long siege of satirical 
letter writing. After many months a 
weary young man limped into his office 
with a basket full of letters on the case 








“T’ll say it was,” 
sourly. 
wife.” 

You would be surprised to know what 
can be done with a complaint of this 
sort if you know how to badger. Mr. 
Cochran paid his past dues promptly, 
of course. Then he made a complaint 
which ultimately reached the State Com- 
mission. Eight different sets of docu- 
ments had been written and filed and 
copies sent in duplicate to the chuckling 
Cochran when the State Commission 
finally handed down a decision. It held 
that: 

A. The broken wire was an Act of 
God and a Device of the Public Enemy, 
and that— 

B. The Telephone Company could not 
help it, and that— 

C. Mr. Cochran was quite right. 

Mr. Cochran could have rebelled 
against this decision. The right of ap- 
peal is still preserved to the citizen. It 
was the first time that he had met with 
even qualified defeat. In his previous 
engagements he had not been compelled 
to go before a public serviee commis- 
sion but had compelled overworked em- 
ployes of the attacked corporations to 
spend their time in reading and writin 


said Mr. Cochran, 
“You should have heard my 
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17 
and initialling in a humble and depreca- 
tory tone. He might have appealed the 
case, but at the moment another injury 
was offered him. 

Mrs. Cochran, having with her the 
Cochran infant in arms, journeyed from 
New York to Washington. Not desiring 
to carry the most booful baby in her 
arms during the five-hour train ride she 
bought another Pullman chair, upon 
which to deposit that ador- 
able morsel. She did not, how- 
ever, buy a railroad ticket for 
the child. Not even a half- 
rate ticket. No one suggested 
that she do so. The Cochran 
heir at that time weighed 
about 15 pounds, and while it 
furnished frequent evidences 
of striking intelligence it was 
not yet able to translate these 
evidences into speech. 

“Where,” asked the Pullman 
conductor, “is the railroad 
ticket that should go with the 
Pullman ticket for the child? 
That’s the rule.” 


No Gifts Allowed 


ME. COCHRAN explain- 

ed. He told her again 
about the law. The accounts 
must be kept straight. There 
is at Washington a tumultu- 
ous fear that the railroads 
may give something away to 
their patrons. It js an inex- 
plicable fact that this fear is 
not shared by the patron un- 
til he becomes a part of the 
Government. Even an infini- 
tesimal part. 

“Do you mean to say,” 
asked the indignant Mrs. 
Cochran, “that I must buy a 
railroad ticket for that tiny baby? Well, 
I won't.” 

The conductor could not compel her 
to buy. He could not put her off the 
train, for she had an undoubted right 
to travel on her own tickets. His right 
to throw the baby through a window 
was clouded by the fact that the baby 
had a Pullman ticket, although it lacked 
railroad transportation. He compromised, 
as bedevilled officials often do. 

“Give me your name and address, 
Muddam,” said he. 

Jeb Cochran chortled when in the 
fullness of time he got a bill from the 
railroad company for $3.88, that being 
the fare which his 15-pound child should 
have paid in order to obtain the legal 
right to buy a ticket for a Pullman 
chair in which to sleep. Mr. Cochran 
refused indignantly to pay. He thought 
at the time that he had engaged in 
badgering another corporation. 

“T was wrong,” he said. “The cor- 
poration was badgering me.” 

He refused eloquently. He refused 
humorously. He hived himself in silence. 
Eventually he noted a change in the 
tone of the railroad company’s letters. 
Whereas in previous cases they had been 

(Continued on page 97) 
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IV. The Spirit of Philadelphia THE SHADE of Benjamin Franklin, echoes of the 
Liberty Bell, the spirit of freedom hover over this 
An etching by Anton Schutz fascinating city where history was made. 


Broad Street, as seen from the Atlantic Building, 
suggests its range of interests—the whole story of 
the nation’s progress is in this ever-changing City: 
The building under construction is the new 
of the Fidelity Trust Company, the largest structure 
in Philadelphia. 
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Aviation 
ets Down to Business 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 


AIRPLANE production in America during 1927 was 


twice as great as in 1926. 


Aviation, as a business, is 


growing up. More diversified flying is being done here 


than in any other country. 
becoming air-minded. 


The younger generation is 


This article sets forth the plain facts of what is happen- 
ing in the aviation industry today and in the feeder indus- 
tries developing along with it—The Editor 








VERYWHERE the skies give 

evidence that man has added a 

new dimension to his conquest 

of space. Eye and ear make 
daily report that more and more Amer- 
icans are taking to the air. The certainty 
of flight is no longer questioned. Now- 
adays the public wants to know how far, 
how fast. Since the epochal day when 
the crude contraption of the Wrights 
fluttered dizzily over a hilltop in North 
Carolina, aviation has grown stronger 
and surer wings. 


Is Flying Business? 


LANES now soar and dip in battle’s 

grim array. They make nothing of 
breath-taking acrobatics. They write 
messages in letters of smoke, and streak 
through the night, winged couriers bear- 
ing important things from afar. They 
skim wide seas to prove the mettle of 
men and mechanisms. It is flying, but 
is it business? 

The amazing affirmative is recorded on 
the earth. There an emphatic “yes” is 
found. It may be seen on the drafting 
boards of designers. It is legible in the 
bright flare of the beacons that mark the 
airways. It is heard in the busy hum of 
motors on the test blocks. It is visible in 
the workmanlike layout of factory floors. 
It appears in the figures that measure 
the magnitude of investments, in the 
portliness of payrolls, in the lavish ex- 


penditures for airways and airports, and 
in the volume of products. 

This positive “yes” is again revealed in 
tL» active interest of life and accident 
insurance companies. It is unmistakable 
in the organization of companies to pro- 
vide transportation by air. It is accented 
by chambers of commerce in their zeal 
to establish departments of aeronautics, 
and in the appointment of municipal di- 
rectors of aviation. It is officially ac- 
knowledged by the Congress in the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926. 

Newspaper headlines remind us daily 
that aviation is growing up. Not so long 
ago the fear was widely expressed that 
the infant airplane in- 
dustry would die for 
lack of popular sup- 
port. That fear now 
seems rather silly in view 
of the projects organ- 
ized to meet the pub- 
lic demand for planes. 
To that purpose are re- 
ports that members of 
the DuPont family plan 
to cooperate with Giu- 
seppe Bellanca, designer, 
in the mass production 
of planes. 

Further corroborative 
evidence that the “vol- 
ume” phase of the indus- 
try is at hand is the mil- 





lion-dollar expansion announced by the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation of 
Paterson, and the enlargement of the 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Com- 
pany’s output to include commercial 
planes. And at Wheeling, Anthony Fok- 
ker and a group of local business men are 
establishing a million-dollar airplane fac- 
tory. Long Island producers report the 
output of a plane a day. 

While the plane makers have pressed 
on to new levels of production, our cities 
have been quick to use the civie glory 
reflected from this new industry. The 
day of the “aviation center” is here. 
Already well-advertised are Buffalo, with 
her “million dollar airport,” and the 
winged wares of Curtiss, Eberhart, and 
other designers,—Chicago, with nineteen 
planes daily arriving and departing, and 
the bright gem of her mail field nightly 
glistening at the hub of the nation’s air- 
ways,—Detroit and her environs with 
$18,000,000 invested in twenty-three air- 
craft plants having an annual payroll of 
$2,500,000,—New York City and the 
nearby Connecticut and New Jersey 
towns, rich in the fame of the great 
names of “Wasp,” “Whirlwind,” and 
“Caminez,” of Bellanca, of Fokker, of 
Loening, of Sikorsky, and of Vought. 
And what native does 
not lnk Boeing with 
Seattle, Eaglerock with 
Denver, Robertson 
with St. Louis, Martin 
with Cleveland, Travel 
Air with Wichita? Who 
does not hold San Diego 
in warmer regard for 
knowing it the original 
headquarters of the com- 
pany that turned out 
the other half of Lind- 
bergh’s illustrious “we’’? 

Aviation is business. 
Big business, the reports 
on production now rate 
it. In 1921, when the 
war tension had fairly re- 
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laxed, only 302 pianes were built in this 
country. By the end of 1926, the output 
had risen to 1,253. Final figures for 1927 
probably will disclose that the total pro- 
duction was far more than double the 
1926 figure. Incomplete returns late in 
January indicated that one-third of the 
industry turned out 1,500 planes, a total 
in itself greater than the showing made 
by all plants in 1926. In these totals the 
increase of purely commercial types of 
planes is significant of the growing de- 
mands of business, but the five-year 
building programs of the Army and the 
Navy are stimulating factors of present 
importance to plane and engine builders. 


We Also Export Planes 


LONG with this healthy development 
of the domestic requirements, is the 
beginning of a profitable foreign trade. 
Exports of planes, from 1922 through 
1926, increased in number from 37 to 50, 
and in value from $156,630 to $303,149. 
As for motors, 147 valued at $72,819 were 
shipped in 1922, as against 297, with a 
value of $573,732 in 1926. The United 
Kingdom has been America’s best cus- 
tomer for aircraft products, with Latin- 
America, Canada, and Russia well rated 
among the other consistent buyers. 

The expansion of plane production is 
almost evidence enough that another in- 
fant industry has put on pants. But it is 
in contemplation of the ramifications of 
this industry that a more enlightening 
measure of growth is obtained. Largest 
place in the sun of aviation is, perhaps, 
held by planes and engines. Eighty-four 
companies are now making airplanes, and 
ten are regularly building amphibians, 
flying boats, and seaplanes. Engines are 


Awind tunnel shows 
flying characteristics 
and performance of 
planes through tests 
of small models 


CURTISS AERO 
PLANE CO., 
GARDEN CITY, &. ¥. 
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manufactured by thirteen firms. These 
products are sold by eighty distributors 
and by thirty dealers. But an aviator 
does not live by wings and motors alone. 
Witness the fifteen firms making life 
belts, the three making parachutes, the 
twelve making clothing, the four produc- 
ing goggles, the two providing first aid 
kits. Nor is flying merely a matter of 
free air. For five companies are turning 
out special tires and tubes, and six others 
offer wheels. 

A veritable “what’s what” of plane 
manufacture is presented in the Aero- 
nautic Trade Directory of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. “Dope” in no way 
related to anti-narcotic laws is supplied 
by eight firms, fabrics by ten, and glue 
and cement by eight. One concern spe- 
cializes in wicker furniture for plane use. 
Propellers are made by fifteen plants, 
radiators by eight, and pontoons by two. 
Metals are offered by ten companies, and 
woods and plywoods vy another ten. The 
importance of ignition equipment is at- 
tested by the fact that twenty firms 
make a business of it. 

Recording devices and instruments of 
precision are produced by nineteen mak- 
ers. It is through these devices that the 
airman by day and by night reads the 
riddles of distance, al- 
titude, and position. 
On them he depends 
for knowledge of the 
speed of his plane, the 
health of his motor, 
the inclination of his 
wings, and the rate of 
climb. He must have 
a running story of time 
and space, and the in- 














strument makers are doing wonders to 
see that he gets it. 

While the air traffic jam is still a long 
way off, one maker is putting out a siren 
designed to signal a take-off or a landing. 
Other commodities are also readily avail- 
able to aviation, as generators for bea- 
cons, canvas and metal: hangars, paints 
and varnishes, and towers for lighting 
equipment. Bone and sinew of aviatior’s 
industrial constitution, the many ¢om- 
modities which give this new art its gub- 
stance are in daily use in a wide variety 
of commercial and military enterprises, 


Aerial Taxis and Sight-seeing 


O CATALOG some of these employ- 

ments is to suggest America is inereas- 
ingly accepting the airplane as a work- 
aday tool of business, as well as of na- 
tional defense. 
year, nineteen operators were providing 
regular transportation over established 
routes. 

And now the arial taxicab is on call— 
413 concerns are ready for that sort of 
business with taxi, sight-seeing, and spe- 
cial delivery planes. Aerial advertising 
is specialty with 54 firms. “Dusting” 
fields to rid them of pests is done by nine 

(Continued on page 94) 


Assembly of a typi- 
cal radial, air-cool- 
ed engine suggests 
the number of fac- 
tory Operations in- 
volved in maintain- 
ing a mass produc- 
tion schedule 


PRATT AND WHITNEY 
AIRCRAFT CO., HART. 
FORD, CONN, 





BOEING AIRPLANE CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Trim and shipshape, the layout of the modern airplane factory emphasizes the 

use of straightline methods for quicker and more economical assembly. The 

mail planes shown here under construction suggest the general trend toward 
greater simplicity and compactness of design 


At the beginning of the’ 
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THE British business man mightlearn 


to make more use of his phone, of 


experts, advertising, chemistfy. The 
American might learn about foreign 
trade, railroad management, ship- 
ping, keeping labor turnover down 





Britain’s Ways of Work and Ours 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


NYONE may teach anyone some- 
thing. A basic virtue, after 
all, in business life is teach- 
ability; and after living twen- 






~ty-one years in the United States and 


fourteen years in Great Britain, I have 
found that each nation might very well 


earn a number of things from the other. 


I have made reports on the efficiency 
#f about seventy-five mills and factories 
in Great Britain and on more than forty 
in the United States. Consequently, I 
have had a fair opportunity to see and 
compare the busines methods of the two 
countries. 

To a large extent, British methods 
have been Americanized in the last twen- 
ty years. Britain is at the moment 
learning more from America than Amer- 
iea is from Britain, but it must not be 
assumed from this fact tha’ there is 
nothing to be learned in Britain. There 
is much. 

Americans are apt to think that all 
Britishers sit at a high desk on a stool 
and write laboriously in a big ledger with 
a quill pen, as they did in the days of 
Charles Dickens. 

But the fact is that British companies 
are now using loose-leaf ledgers, card 
Systems, adding machines, cash registers, 
and all the other appliances of modern 
business. 

There is a “Business Efficiency Exhi- 


Illustration by Herbert Paus 


bition” every year in London, which 
shows all the modern office appliances 
from America :and elsewhere. It is al- 
ways thronged with business men who 
are eager to see and adopt the latest im- 
provements. 

It is also true that a certain number 
of British firms, probably 20 per cent, 
still hold fast to the old-fashioned ways. 
But such old survivals of the nine- 
teenth century are few and far between. 
Most British business men have ac- 
cepted the advice given them by the 
Prince of Wales, “to adopt, adapt and 
improve.” But to change an estab- 
lished custom is still a much more diffi- 
cult matter in Britain than it is in the 
United States. 

British business men are adopting the 
new ideas that have recently come into 
the business world—scientific manage- 
ment, research, standardization, sales- 
manship, staff training, window display, 
advertising, and mass production. 

But they are modifying and Angliciz- 








ing these ideas. They do not believe in 
transplanting any new system as a whole. 
They insist upon grafting the new upon 
the old. 

In this they may be wise. Who knows? 
They must act according to their na- 
tures. They believe with their heart 
and soul in the wisdom of compromises. 

No Britisher will throw down the lad- 
der on which he has climbed up to his 
present position. Even if he installs an 
electric elevator, he will still retain the 
ladder alongside of it for fear the ele- 
vator will break down. 

British men who have been to the 
United States have come back deeply 
impressed by the magic of mass produc- 
tion. They have learned that the two 
main things in manufacturing are. the 
machines and the process. 

The conception of a factory built. like 
a watch, making one thing only, is a new 
idea in Great Britain. 

The British still cling to the belief that 
a factory is a workshop, where any num- 
ber of things may be made, the more the 
petter. A British shoe factory, for in- 
stance, will still accept an order for a 
single pair of shoes, which no American 
shoe factory would do. 

A British business man could learn 
from America how to make use of sta- 
tistics, for purposes of management and 

(Continued on page 65) 
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EBRUARY’S showing in trade 
and industry was not entirely 
satisfactory, although the situa- 
tion was slightly better at the 
end of the month than at the beginning. 
Developments ran the gamut from high- 
ly favorable in some trades to extremely 
depressing in others, and the 
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Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 





Lead—Zinc—Copper 


_ strength of steel prices was in 
sharp contrast with the weakness in 
prices of the non-ferrous metals, lead 
joining zinc in making a new low level 


The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


Building permit returns were rather 
spotted. Heavy increases at New York 
City over February a year ago, some of 
these based on expected or hoped for 
state legislative action, were more than 
balanced by decreases in the totals out. 
side of that center. Machine tools had 

a good run, a good deal of 








use of the rather hackneyed 
terms “irregular” and “spot- 
ted” was frequent. Better 
weather late in the month and 





























































ity was noted in the heavier 
forms until well into March, 


(*) Preliminary. 
based on December 1924 = 100. 
Prepared for Nation's Business by the Statistical Dept., Western Electric Co., Ine. 





(**) December, 1927, is latest 


BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1928 and the same month of 1927 and 


month available, and percentages are 


this because of automobile 
trade activity. 
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In shoe manufacturing, out 
put in January showed a gain 





when the automobile trade be- 


of 2.9 per cent over a year 





gan to draw heavily on sheets 

and others of the lighter material. Most 
activity was visible at western centers, 
where 90 per cent of capacity was 
reached. Plants in more easterly areas 
were not so active. 

In late February and early March, a 
slight let-up in capacity was noted; pig 
iron buying dulled, and scrap material 
eased off in price. In both steel and 
automobiles the February output ex- 
ceeded that of the corresponding month 
of 1927. Steel output in February 
showed a gain of 1.9 per cent over Feb- 
ruary a year ago, whereas pig iron out- 
put fell 5.1 per cent below a year ago. 


for five years, while copper production 
was curtailed in keeping with the easing 
in that metal. Early March, however, 
saw copper and lead prices becoming 
firmer. 





Lumber—Building 


HE softwood lumber trade in Feb- 

ruary maintained the gains over a year 
ago reported in January, but complaints 
as to prices and ,rofts were heard from 
some Pacific Coast centers. Hardwood 
buying was backward in some areas. 


ago, and factory operations i 
February were fairly active. Hides, 
however, went off after the uprush of 
preceding months. 

The February reports on trade dit 
tribution were about on a par with those 
of January. Wholesale trade, where Te 
ported on, showed little change from the 
month before which, however, marked a 
slight gain over a year ago. 

Retail trade in ordinary old-time chat- 
nels reflected the results of the divers 
weather conditions. A series of storms 
traversing the country, some damaging 
to early spring vegetable crops am 
citrus fruits in southern areas, left thei 
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Business Conditions 
as of March 1, 1928 





impress upon rural roads, while 
infrequent cold waves were 
not sufficient to induce ex- 
pected response in retail buy- 
ing. Sales to reduce stocks of 
winter goods were necessary 
but perhaps not profitable. 





Mail Orders—Chain Stores 
AIL ORDER sales for 


February were 9.2 per 
cent in excess of a year ago 
and chain store sales were 15 
per cent larger. Department 
store sales in February re- 
ported an increase of 2 per 
cent over a year ago as against 
a decrease of one per cent in 
January. 

If the extra day in Febru- 
ary is allowed for there is 
little of real gain in the above 
percentage. 

Some of the salient features 
in financial activities were a 
sharp upward movement in 
the stock market early in 
March after a period of com- 
parative dullness, with a grad- 
ual drift downward in prices 
over the first two months. 
The nature of this rally was a 
subject of discussion. Over- 
selling by sanguine shorts of 
a few stocks was reported as 
paving the way for some very 
sharp advances. 

Former heavy gains in bank 
clearings and debits, generally 
attributed to the influence of 
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The Map of 
Last Month 








EBRUARY, though not entirely 
satisfactory, showed improvement. 
The rally in steel and automobiles con- 
tinued but failed to extend markedly to 


other industries. Unemployment re- 
mained slack in coal fields and factories 
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stock market dealings, were 
shaded when the stock market 
quieted in February. Money 
rates on time were « bit 
firmer than in early February. 
Failures were not greatly dif- 
ferent from a year ago in 
number but liabilities certain- 
ly tended to lessen. 





Rubber—Pork—Eggs 


Ts slight down swing in 
price indexes noted in Jan- 
uary after six successive 
monthly advances was greatly 
exceeded in February. Con- 
tributing to the drop in Feb- 
ruary was a break of 8 cents 
in crude rubber—that prod- 
uct is 40 per cent off from 
January 1. Pork products 
went off on the lowest hog 
prices paid for nearly three 
years, and eggs reflected 
weather influences in lower 
prices. Non-ferrous metals 
were also depressed as were 
hides. The rally in raw cot- 
ton and the strength of wool 
helped textiles. Late Febru- 
ary and early March saw the 
highest levels reached since 
September, 1927, for wheat 
and corn, with the other ce- 
reals also strong. 

In considering the matter 
of unemployment, discussion 
of which was active through- 
out February, with a good 

(Continued on page 61) 
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That the People May Know! 


BANKER called an adver- 
tising agent to his office 
the other day and ex- 
plained that he is a di- 

rector of a company which wants 
to hire a man to take charge of its 
public relations. He asked how 
much they should pay such a man. 

“Oh, $25,000, or $50,000 or 
$100,000,” the advertising man an- 
swered. “It doesn’t matter if you 
get the right man, but somewhere 


By BRUCE BARTON 


President, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, New York 


OUR complex industrial life is becom- 
ing more complex. A thing not un- 
derstood breeds suspicion, hate, attack. 

America’s industrial system has 
brought wide-spread prosperity—the 
like of which the world has never 
seen. We are in danger of not keep- 
ing our understanding abreast of those 
intricate processes. 

H. G. Wells says it will be a race 
between catastrophe and education. 

We have brought great ability, re- 


piece of wisdom for the roads to 
put into a common fund a per 
cent of their present advertising 
expenditures, to lay their story in- 
terestingly and continuously before 
the public, and so to create the 
understanding which would mean 
insurance for the future? 

Two great industries have shown 
what can be accomplished by a 
steady, consistent cultivation of 
public opinion through advertising, 


in that neighborhood.” 

The banker blinked, swallowed 
hard and murmured: 

“Why, that is more than we pay 
vice-presidents in this bank.” 

“But in the whole United States,” 
the advertising man replied, “there 
are not fifty men who know how 
to do the work you need.” 

Business must learn to think of 
public relations as something tre- 
mendously vital and valu- 
able, something far too 
precious to be purchased 
cheap. 

Another banker and a 
doctor and I were dis- 
cussing the failure of 
bucket shops in Wall 
Street, with the conse- 
quent loss to the public 
of millions of dollars. I 
said to the banker: 

“Of course, you and 
your friends are partly 
responsible for all those 
failures and losses.” To 
the doctor I said: 

“And you are largely re- 
sponsible for the quacks. The medical 
profession and the bankers have looked 
on advertising as something beneath 
their dignity, and this priceless power 
of publicity has been seized by the 
quacks, the grafters and the charlatans. 
You cannot hold yourself guiltless for 
the loss and suffering that result.” 


Business has a similar obligation. Any’ 


industry which lets every Tom, Dick 
and Harry talk to the public while it is 
silent, or sits supinely by and allows it- 
self to be advertised by stock salesmen, 
by politicians hungry for the front page, 
by district attorneys who want to be 
governors, is unfair to its stockholders 
and has no right to complain if the peo- 
ple resent and condemn what they never 
have been taught to understand. 

I own a little stock, here and there, 
in a diversified group of industries. I 
am typical of the average small investor, 
to whom all industries must Jook for the 


sourcefulness and 
engines of education in production, 
distribution and selling; let’s not 
neglect the education of the how and 
why.— The Editor 


energy 








money with which to finance their fu- 
ture growth. I do not own a dollar's 
worth of railroad stock. 

Why? 

Because I have a fear that the pros- 
perity of the railroads is temporary. I 
fear that as soon as we have a little 
pinch in this country, the same old agi- 
tation will start against railroad rates, 
and the roads will be in for another 
period of neglect and abuse. Behind the 
present rate structure there is no back- 
ground of informed public opinion. 

The railroads never have attempted 
to explain themselves to the public in a 
persistent, simple, sincere and under- 
standing way. 

The railroads must spend enormous 
sums in the next twenty-five years if 
they are to keep pace with the growth 
of the country. This money must come 
from the public, largely through the sale 
of stock. Would it not be a very simple 


to our 


Consider the respect and good will 
which the telephone company en- 
joys. Consider how many millions 
of times it touches the public every 
day, with what tens of thousands 
of mayors and aldermen and cor- 








poration counsels and deputy sheriffs it 
has relationships, how many chances for 
criticism and misunderstanding there are 
on the part of every family. 

Then consider how small compara 
tively are its troubles. See how solidly 
it goes forward, getting the new capital 
which it needs with an almost unbroken 
record of victory in its applications for 
new rates. 

Twenty-five years ago the telephone 
company began to take the public sys 
tematically into its confidence, in terms 
of the public’s own selfish interest, and 
it has profited permanently from 
consistent campaign. 

The public utilities are another exaii- 
ple of a great industry which has given 
the people the facts. : 

When Owen D. Young became chait- 
man of the board of General Electric he 
said to his associates: 

“Only one danger confronts us. The 
future electrical development of the 
United States is bound to be enormous. 
We cannot prevent it; we cannot 
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to profit by it. The one 
danger is that our growth 
will outrun publie under- 
standing; that people will 


out understanding our ser- 
vice. We must make them 
understand that progress 
consists in lifting the bur- 
den of routine and drud- 
gery from human shoulders 
on to the tireless shoulders 
of motors and dynamos; 
that every loafing stream 











is loafing at their expense; that every 
kilowatt added to our electrical power 
means less hard work for someone, more 
freedom, a richer chance at life.” 
Because the people have been given 
the facts, steadily and consistently, 
hardly a single stockholder or consumer 
of electric current appeared in Washing- 


ton to second the move of Senator Walsh. 


for an investigation of public utilities. 

Although the utility companies are 
making good profits and their stocks 
have climbed to tremendous heights, the 
public is satisfied. 

What a story business has to tell! 

Demagogues of all ages have pro- 
claimed themselves the friends of the 
people and have left behind them shat- 
tered nations, furrowed battlefiellls, high 
taxes, disillusioned hearts. 

Business lifts the people from back- 
breaking toil to easy control of economi- 
cal machines. Business increases leisure, 
mereases income, widens close-pressing 
horizons, put luxuries within reach of 
the average man. 

Business is the real friend of the peo- 
ple. But business never will occupy the 
place to which its services entitle it un- 
til the president of every company rec- 
Ognizes that his office is a great public 
Office as well as a,great economic office, 
that he cannot serve-the people unless 
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25 
side a pump in one of his 
filling stations. He should 
talk to the people who 
come to buy gas. He 
should discover for himself 
what magic a dollar’s worth 
of gasoline has worked in 
the lives of his customers. 
Ss q Here comes Jacob Polet- 
zke. Jacob was born in Aus- 
tria. His father and mother 
‘never were more than 10 
\/ miies outside the city 
where the old man worked. 
Their home was under the 
very shadow of the smoke- 
stacks. They were bound 
hand and foot to a single, 
dingy neighborhood. 

Not so with Jacob. He 
works in the smoke of the 
city, but he lives in the 
suburbs. He has his own 
garden. His children are 
healthier than his father’s 
children. They go to bet- 
ter schools. On Sundays 
they gypsy in the country 
or frolic at the beach in- 
stead of playing in the 


When Jacob has to work 
at night he can sleep 
soundly and comfortably 
” in the daytime, for his 


— eS S| dark and dangerous streets. 
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Any industry which lets 
every Tom, Dick and 
Harry talk to the public 
while it is silent is un- 
fair to its stockholders. 





he is understood and trusted by the peo- 
ple, that he cannot have the reward 
which he merits as a friend of the peo- 
ple unless he takes the trouble—and a 
great deal of trouble—to show himself 
friendly. 

When an industry thinks of public re- 
lations it must subordinate itself and 
think in terms of the other man’s 
interests. Most so-called in- 
stitutional advertising cam- 
paigns are so- subjective that 
they aré read by very few ex- 
cept the men -whe are paying 
for them. Visitors going through 
the Ivory soap plant were im- 
pressed with the ideal working 
conditions, the sunlit rooms, the 
shining walls. One asked Col- 
onel Procter: 

“Why in the world don’t you 
show pictures of this factory in 
your advertising?” 

“Because,” said Colonel Proe- 
ter, “it is not for sale.” 

Plants and size and motives 
are not for sale and are of no 
interest to the public. The aver- 
age man is-interested first of all 
and most of all in himself. The 
executive of a petroleum com- 
pany who wants to tell his story 
to the public should stand be- 


ys ALS street is quiet and the air 
is pure. 

All this was made possible to him by 
gasoline. Yet gasoline still is sold as a 
bad smelling liquid at so many cents and 
tenths of a cent a gallon. It never has 
been lifted out of the category of a hated 
expense. It is an item for father to 
grumble about in the family budget. It 
is something for mother to economize on. 
All because the makers never have told 
the public often enough, nor simply 
enough, that gasoline is health, is com- 
fort, is success. 

Public relations provide a place for 
imagination in business, but business 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Teamwork of the Mighty 


Number 9 is initiated into the Modern Order of Power Shooters 
By BERTON BRALEY 


NLY two of the battery of 
nine generators in the sta- 
tion were in operation, and 
they lazily gossiped in their 

quiet, humming, purring voices. These 
two were being called upon for merely 
two-thirds of their combined 12,000- 
kilowatt capacity, and that amount of 
juice doesn’t require all of a generator’s 
energy. 

Now and then a little blue flame rip- 
pled on the collector-rings of the ma- 
chines, but so effortlessly and smoothly 
did the rvtors achieve their 2,000 r.p.m. 
that ‘t was hard to believe these two 
generators were producing current enough 
to light most of the city, even at 4:45 
a. m., or to electrocute an army, if the 
army happened to tread on the. copper 
cables from the terminals. 


“Going Places, Seeing Things”’ 


: O HUM,” said Number Eight, “it’s 

a dull life. Nothing but turning 
over and over so women can have electric 
curlers and make toast at the breakfast 
table. Same old grind in the same old 
place. Sometimes I wish I was a motor 
on a locomotive. That's life—going places, 
seeing things.” 

“Always moaning, that’s you,” said 
Number Seven, “always complaining 
about your job. You'll short yourself 
one of these days just by getting all 
wet with the tears you weep over your- 
self. What’s the matter with this job? 
A nice warm station to work in, no cin- 
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ders or dust or grime to gum you up, 
no rain driving in to short-circuit you, 
and as nice a bunch of first-class elec- 
tricians and engineers to keep you oiled 
and clean and fit as a generator could ask. 
And you kicking because you haven't 
got a parasite job like a locomotive— 
eating up juice instead of making it. 
And a grand amount of seeing the coun- 
try you’d get on a loco., at that. Boxed 
on the axle, where all you see is the ties 
under you. You're sittin’ pretty and you 
ought to be grateful.” 

Number Six, who was warming up in 
readiness for the first almost impercepti- 
ble beginnings of the “morning peak,” 
when workmen’s wives arise and turn on 
the light to get the early workers’ break- 
fasts, chimed in: 

“What I want to 
know is who ever 
heard of a generator 4 \\) 
being a motor, any- \ 
how? Answer me 
that one.” 

“Tl answer that 
one, all right,” purred 
Number Eight loftily. 
“If you ever thought 
about the meaning 
of things, like 7 do, 
and weren’t just a 
dumb 6,000-kw. 
slave, like you are, 
you’d know that a 
motor is only a gen- 
erator running back- 
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wards. If they’d feed you the juice in- 
stead of draining it away, you could mn 
an electric train. Well, maybe an elec. 
tric train would be too much of a load 
for you, seeing you quit cold when they 
lighted up the new hospital all at once 
on you, but you could drive a trolley 
car. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” crooned Num- 
ber Seven, “remember you're not @ cou- 
ple of second-hand dynamos in an anti- 
quated local installation. Noblesse oblige 
—6,000 kw. is as 6,000 kw. does. Don’t 
generate bad feeling in the plant.” 

“If you will pardon me for asking,” 
came with a deep but deprecating hum 
from Number Nine—a brand new in- 
stallation, only a week or so from the 
shop—‘I should like to know why you 

speak of yourselves as ‘gen- 
erators’? I thought we 

7 were dynamos.” 
“So we are, big boy,” 
replied Number 
Seven, cour- 
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teously. “Part dynamos, or rather ‘alter- 
nators, because we shoot alternating 
current. But the whole unit, alternator 
and turbine, is a generator. That’s how 
we think of ourselves,.all in one piece 
generators.” 

“Thank you,” said Number Nine; “it 
puzzled me a little. I’m pretty green, I 
guess.” 

“You'll get wise before long,” said 
Number Seven. “I understand they’re 
switching you in on the new subway 
extension this morning. First stiffness 
worn off yet?” 

“Well,” said Number Nine, “of course, 
I haven’t carried any load yet, so I can’t 
say. But they've been running me 
‘ight’ for two or three days, and my 
paint doesn’t smell now, and I don’t 
get these nervous shootings through my 
windings any more. But, of course, it'll 
be a long time before I can swing a real 
he-job the way you gentlemen can.” 

The turbine on Number Nine’s drive 
shaft hissed impatiently. “Say, big boy,” 
he whispered, “don’t be so humble. 
You’re 15,000 kw. and those babies are 
only six. And here’s me with 22,000 
horsepower to drive you. Tell 
‘em where they switch off.” ' 

“For a steam turbine you 
fan a lot of hot air,” obsérved 
Number Eight, “especially as 
you haven’t been ini- 
tiated into the Power 
Union yet. It be- 
hooves a new turbine; 
not to get overheated |) gaa=aqnummntE 
with pride until he’s * |, } Mh ch 
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driven something besides a ‘light’ rotor. 
Be ‘umble, Uriah, be ‘umble.’ 

“And if you can’t be ‘umble, be as 
‘umble as you can,” purred Number Six, 
“for after all, big as you are and strong 
as you may yet demonstrate you may 
be, you’re only about 50 per cent effi- 
cient, while we—we deliver 90 per cent 
of the energy driving us. Steam awhile 
over that, young feller, me lad.” 
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“And more power to 
you, big boy,” sang 
Number Eight. 
“Swinging a city all by 
yourself is a he job.” 


And as the switchboard-tender swung 
over the handle which put Number Six 
to work, lighting several thousand yawn- 
ing housewives at their before-dawn la- 
bors, he swung into the happy chant of 
a generator on his job: 


Whirr! Whirr! Whirr! Whirr! 
Snug as a cat when you smooth its fur, 
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Sleek and subtle I hum and purr; 
Whirr! Whirr! Whirr! Whirr! 


I bring light to the darkest hour, 
Glowing radiance, quiet power, 

But all you hear is a crooning purr, 
Whirr! Whirr! Whirr! Whirr! 


And Numbers Eight and Seven, lift- 
ing their voices a bit, as their share of 
the early morning load approached ¢a- 
pacity, joined in the chorus: 


Snug as a cat when you smooth its fur 
Whirr! Whirr! Whirr! Whirr! 
Starting Things 
“I DON’T see,” whined the litile exciter 
on Number Nine’s shaft, “why we 
have to take anything off those guys. 
You’d think the way they’re trying to 
high-tension you” (which is power-house 
for ‘high hat’) “that they were shooting 
100,000 kilowatts instead of a measly 
10,000. Why, say, /’m pretty near big 
enough to take the place of one of them, 
and I’m nothing but your exciter.” 
“Hum-m-m-m,” Number Nine re- 
proved his exciter; “now don’t start 
anything.” 
“Why shouldn’t I start some- 
thing? That’s my business. 
I start you, don’t 1?” 







“Darn clever, darn 
clever,” chuckled 
Number Nine’s tur- 
bine, with a bubble 
of steam; “the kid’s got right. You 
could are the whole lot of ’em and never 
miss the juice. 7 could run any four of 
‘em on my low-pressure blades alone. 
Let’s give ’em the loud razz. Why, 
they’re no more important than the lit- 
tle runt with the glasses that’s starin’ 
at you now.” 

“Whirr! whirr! whirr! whirr!” crooned 
Number Seven. 

“Snug as a cat when you smooth its 
fur,” a crackle of blue flames did service 
as a laugh. “That little runt with the 
glasses is just nobody, nobody at all but 
the shift-engineer. That’s all, just the 
little insignificant shrimp who runs the 
works and turns you on and off with a 
twist of his wrist.” He went on im tune 
with his song: 

The little god whom you must obey, 
Who has the brain and who has the say, 
Who keeps you idle, or makes you stir, 
Whirr! whirr! whirr! whirr! 


“Yeah!” crackled Number Eight ma- 
liciously; “you weigh two thousand times 
as much as he does and rate forty thou- 
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sand times his horsepower, but when he 
turns a valve you roll over. Cool that 
off in your condenser, bright boy.” 

“T should think,” whooshed the tur- 
bine angrily, “that you other turbines 
would back up a fellow engine! Are you 
going to leave me to do all the talking 
for us steamers?” 

Evidently they were, for no reply came 
from any of the driving engines. For a 
reason which you shall realize later. 

“Your ‘talk, Turby de-ah,” purred 


Number Six silkily, “upsets us. It does 
indeed. It shocks and revolts all our 
voltage. For a turbine your talk is dis- 
turbin’. Try talking to yourself. Some- 
thing soothing. Like Hamlet’s soliloquy 
I heard the boss quoting the other night. 
You know how it goes: “Turbine or not 
turbine, that is the question.’ 

Whirr! whirr! whirr! whirr! 

Turbulent Turby—as you were! 


“Bosh-sh-sh,” hissed the big turbine 
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raucously, but Number Nine, at least 
the alternator part of him, said apolo- 
getically: “I hope, gentlemen, you won't 
hold me responsible for the—er—rather 
bumptious demeanor of my turbine, | 
don’t expect to be treated as an equal 
until I’ve served my apprenticeship,” 
“Spoken like a worthy neophyte,” ap- 
proved Number Seven; “you'll get on, 
all right. As to your turbine—they’re 
all that way at first. All steamed up 
(Continued on page 126) 
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THAT MACHINE OF HIS. “ 
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(impressions made upon a keen 
observer in a thirty-minute 
talk with Myron C. Taylor, 
successor to Judge Gary. 


An Interview 
without Words 


By E. C. HILL 


HIS is a vociferous age. Busi- 
ness is done with a vast clamor. 
Personalities as well as perform- 
ances are advertised. 

‘lwenty years ago, few enterprises 
apart from the theater employed pub- 
licity agents, and no individuals except 
those engaged in the entertainment of 
the public. Nowadays, in the era of the 
loud speaker and the tall headline, few 
corporations have escaped the craving 
for publicity and most of them 
hire experts to disseminate their 


Myron C. Taylor, new 
chairman of the finance 
committee of the 
United States Steel 
Corporation, were 
hardly cheerful. Vari- 
ous opinions resolved 
into something like this 
dubious chorus: 
“What! See Taylor? 
Can’t be done. He’s 








virtues. And the same is true 
of innumerable individuals, even 
in the staid business world. 
There are many reasons why re- 
ticence and restraint have given 
way pretty completely before the 
urge to get into print and into 
the air. 

We are, therefore, so used and 
so inured not only to the adver- 
tisement of commodities, but also 
of individuals who are responsi- 
ble for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of commodities, that we 
are quite apt to be amazed when 





Chis main characteristic is justice, 
coupled with a high sense of 
honor. He has risen by the sheer 
power of his own intellect—clear 
reasoning and resolute acting. He 
has always made certain that there 
could not be any interference with 
his administration and responsi- 
bilities. And there will be none in 
his direction of the United States 
Steel Corporation.99 








we come across a business man 





of the first rank who believes in 
talking only when he has something defi- 
nite and imperative to say, and that 
only about business. And when we learn 
that the very first article of his credo is 
invincible distaste for personal publicity, 
for any talk about himself or for any 
superior utterances on theories of busi- 
hess and economics, or advice to the 
young, we are apt to ask ourselves if 
this is, indeed, a real person, and if such 
ideas can be sincere. 

To satisfy that doubt, the representa- 
tive of Nation’s Business sought an 
interview with the man whose shoulders 
now support a large part of the burden 
carried for so many years by the late 
Judge Elbert H. Gary. Preliminary in- 
quiries in Wall Street regarding the pros- 
pects for an appointment to talk with 


the “man nobody knows—the sphinx 
of Wall Street—never gives an interview 
—never sees reporters. Hard man, Tay- 
lor! No use to even try to see him— 
waste of time.” 

Men who said these things said them 
with something of a startled look in 
their eyes, as if they had been asked 
whether or no it was advisable to spend 
half an hour alone with the Bengal tiger 
in the Bronx Zoo. They managed to 
convey the impression to one who had 
never even seen Mr. Taylor that he was 
something of an ogre, whose pleasure 
was the devouring of writers that stum- 
bled into his path. They managed to 
convey the impression—unwittingly, of 
course—that Taylor of the United States 
Stee] Corporation was a fearsome crea- 







ture, of the texture of an iceberg off 
Labrador; practically devoid of the qual- 
ities possessed by human beings. The 
cimiles are mixed, but there they were— 
tiger and iceberg and complete inacces- 
sibility. 

A trifle shaken but still persevering, 
the representative of NaTion’s BusINgss 
asked Mr. Taylor’s private secretary if 
Mr. Tay'or would grant an interview. 
Within twenty-four hours a courteous 
note arrived from Mr. Taylor’s private 
office at 120 Broadway, in the Equitable 
Building, stating that Mr. Taylor would 
“see” the representative of Nation’s 
Bustness at 10:30 the following morn- 
ing. And precisely on the dot, the rep- 
resentative of Nation’s Business was 
in the anteroom of the office waiting to 
| | “seen.” 

He had time, first of all, to note the 
extreme simplicity of the office. It did 
not appear to be a place where violence 
was practiced upon people, even writers 
for the press. There were practically 
no evidences that assault and battery or 
mayhem had been committed upon in- 
trusive journalists, There was an entire 
absence of elaborate paraphernalia. One 
called to mind a thousand offices of 
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lesser men that were far more sumptu- 
ous—for the approach to Mr. Taylor’s 
sanctum was simplicity itselfi—a plain 
desk, a chair or two, an old-fashioned 
leather sofa. But it was as serene and 
tranquil, this outside room high upon the 
thirty-third floor of the Equitable sky- 
scraper, as the vestry of a church. No 
loud voices, no hurrying or scurrying, 
no clatter of ticker. It was as serene 
as the anteroom of the old-fashioned 
lawyer of the English type, that one 
used to find in Nassau street and Lower 
Broadway. A door bore the simple leg- 
end, “Mr. Taylor.” 


Courteous and Affable 


TH secretary appeared presently 
through that door—after the caller 
had waited perhaps two minutes—with 
the quiet announcement, “Mr. Taylor 
will see you now,” as if Mr. Taylor had 
been seeing writers several times a day all 
his life. And just inside the door, by the 
side of his desk, the financial director of 
United States Steel was already on his 
feet, smiling a greeting and extending a 
hand of welcome. There was nothing of 
the ogre here, nothing of an iceberg 
chill. The tiger had resolved himself 
into as pleasantly mannered and as cour- 
teous a host as one ever encounters. 

However able a man Myron C. Tay- 
lor may be, whatever the gear of his in- 
tellect, the first instant impression he 
radiates is that of courtesy—courtesy so 
native and sincere that it is as much a 
part of the man as breathing. One 
learns to measure and appraise the mani- 
festations of courtesy in this world and 
to differentiate the affected, put on for 
a purpose, from the real which is worn 
habitually and to serve no purpose. The 
latter is Taylor’s sort. 

That was the first impression—cour- 


tesy. The second was good looks—the ~ 


physical side. The only photograph of 
him that the public has seen is the pho- 
tograph of the portrait which Sir Wil- 
lam Orpen made of him, a fine work of 
art but tending to create the impression 
of severity and sternness. With the liv- 
ing man this is hardly true. The heavy 
lidded eyes of the portrait are more 
fully exposed in the actual man, and the 
sternness of the portrait’s gaze is re- 
lieved with considerable more of gentle- 
ness and humor than the eyes of the 
portrait suggest. The mouth, while 
straight and firm lipped, is not so for- 
bidding as in Orpen’s painting, and the 
jutting jaw of the portrait does not seem 
quite so rocklike and imperious. In 
short, the living Taylor proved to be 
surprisingly “human,” if one may use a 
much-abused word, and his countenance 
revealed not merely the character of a 
restrained and firmly controlled spirit, 
but also a great deal of sensitiveness, 
gentleness and sympathy. 

At first sight one would place him, 
perhaps, as a judge. He has the face 
and the bearing that one likes to asso- 
ciate with high courts—a good height of 
six feet or so; a perfectly erect figure 
with something of an athletic suggestion 
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for a man of fifty-four; complete poise 
and a potent suggestion of reserve power 
—both mental and physical—forces de- 
liberately held in leash. His hair, plenty 
of it, is just touched with gray. His 
smooth-shaven face shows the clear skin 
of a temperate man who takes care of 
his body. 

His brown eyes are remarkably mild, 
commonly, although they can suddenly 
flash when that reserve power is turned 
on. The forehead is unusually high and 
very broad over the eyes, the forehead 
of the thinker and planner, and in spite 
of more than thirty years of labor, is 
quite unwrinkled—another sign of poise, 
the mental kind. His nose is rather long 
and generously fashioned, the nose of a 
generous man with acquisitive instincts, 
or so the experts in these things have it. 
And the mouth and chin, the one a 
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straight line when compressed, and the 
other unusually pronounced, speak rego. 
lution and determination as far away ag 
one can glimpse them. 

He might be a justice of the Supreme 
Court. He might be an ambassador or 
Secretary of State (there is, rather eur. 
ously, a suggestion of Charles E. Hughes 
about him, though the two men look 
nothing alike) or he might even fit the 
popular conception of what a United 
States senator or a President should look 
like. We have had, indeed, very few of 
either kind of official who looks the part 
so well. And the inconspicuousness of 
his clothes matches his obvious person: 
ality. Writing this a few days after 
meeting him, it is difficult to recall in 
detail the items of his apparel, and this 
is invariably a mark of the man who 
dresses well. Taylor has the face and 
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BIG BEGINNING 
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Business Men You Have Read About 








UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


LABOR BANK 








Four widely known 
firms consolidated to 
form The United En- 
gineers & Constructors, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, 
launched with con- 
tracts in hand of more 
than $100,000,000. 
Dwight P. Robinson 
heads this compary 





SLANK & STOLLER 


SUPER-POWER PLAN 


“The greatest program 
for power generation 
yet conceived,” says 
Vice-President Arthur 
Williams of the New 
York Edison’s plant 
which will generate 
1,750,000 horse-power. 
It’s one of several that 
feed New York 


BIG RAILROAD JOB 


Vice-President John J. 
Teal of Fox Brothers 
International Corpora- 
tion, has a $60,000,000 
contract from the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey to 
build three new rail- 
roads. American skill 
and machinery will do 
the building 





STEEL BOSS 


In addition to his du- 
ties as president of the 
U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, James S. Farrell 
is chief executiv- offi- 
cer, one of a triumvi- 
rate of three to direct 
the organization’s af- 
fairs. He started as a 
mechanic in a wire mill 


Peter J. Brady is presi- 
dent of the Federation 
Bank & Trust Company 
of New York, repre- 
senting organized la- 
bor. President Coolidge 
is quoted as saying 
this bank ‘symbolizes 
the realization of the 
hope of America” 








COLLYER 


STRAIGHT UP 


From office boy to Chair- 
man of the Board, a 
new office in the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company— 
that is W. H. Sargeant’s 
record. This means 4 
step up for the other 
executives that are in 
the organization 
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figure and bearing that go with the 
clothes of a hundred years ago—with 
the stock and such other habiliments of 
a dignified era. 

It is sufficient to note that he prefers 
dark clothing—a sack suit for business, 
with a “standing” collar of the wing 
variety, and a four-in-hand scarf of an 
ynobtrusive shade and pattern. 

The caller had requested ten or fifteen 
minutes of Mr. Taylor’s time and was 
somewhat startled presently to find that 
he had been sitting with the financier 
more than thirty minutes, in which a 
great variety of topics had been dis- 
cussed in a conversation which quickly 
became pleasurable to at least one of the 
two. 

Mr. Taylor answered questions read- 
ily, and occasionally volunteered com- 
ment, and his visitor had already con- 


structed the fabric, in quotations marks, 
of an unusually pregnant talk. But as 
he arose, Mr. Taylor said quietly, and 
with just the glimmer of a twinkle in 
his eyes: 

“This is entirely private, of course, 
and not for publication. That is under- 
stood, is it not?” 

And down went the house of cards! 
Yet, after that half hour’s talk, his atti- 
tude was thoroughly comprehensible. 
After thirty minutes of frank inter- 
change no one could doubt the sincerity 
of his dislike for anything resembling 
self-exploitation. Possibly his point of 
view can be made clear if it is written 
that Mr. Taylor regards himself as a 
happy man, and that he takes the 
bounty that Providence has given to him 
so seriously and so gratefully that he de- 
clines to cheapen it by spreading it out 
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In the Passing News of the Month 
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MADE IN U. S. A. 


Sales for 1927 of F. 
W. Woolworth & Co. izer of 





HARRIS @ EWING 


ANTI-HAYS 


Aaron Sapiro, organ- 
cooperatives, News, acquired two 
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NEWSPAPER HOME 
The Chicago Daily 


climbed to $270,000,- 
000. H.T.Parson, pres- 
ident, says only five per 
cent of the goods sold 
were imported. Stand- 
ardization has cut out 
600 articles that were 
sold three years ago 
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BACK TO OIL 


Two and a half years 
ago J. S. Cosden met 
reverses and retired 
from the oil business. 
He sold his estate at 
Port Washington, where 
the Prince of Wales 
Was entertained, has 
recouped his fortune 
and is back again in oil 


will head the Motion 
Picture Exhibitors’ As- 
sociation of New York. 
He represents the “‘in- 
dependents” against 
the producers and dis- 
tributors of which Will 
Hays is the leader 





KEYSTONE 


RAILROAD’S ENVOY 


The New York Central 
employs Miss Myrtle 
Miles, as liaison officer. 
She travels, speaks at 
clubs, to mothers’ 
groups and crowds in 
stations on all phases of 
railroad work bringing 
harmony where men 


have failed 


years ago by Walter 
A. Strong and others, 
is building an $8,000,- 
000 25-story office 
which will straddle 
railway tracks. This is 
the first utilization of 
air rights in Chicago 
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ANOTHER LINK 


Completion of the Hol- 
land Tunnel fifty feet 
below the Hudson was 
made possible by the 
vision and executive 
ability of Ole Singstad, 
who was recently voted 
thanks by the Lower 
Manhattan Industrial 
Association 
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upon the printed page. To this man life 
is not merely a game, a thing of pomp 
and parade and meaningless utterance; 
it is something very vital and big, a 
share-of which must be lived privately 
in something like reverential thankful- 
ness. 

To Taylor it seems scarcely less than 
indecent to seek glorification, and self- 
advertisement is as repugnant as any 
other form of vulgarity. His attitude is 
essentially aristocratic—a point of view 
that is congenital and that has been 
easily maintained throughout his whole 
interesting career. Perhaps the fact that 
his closest business and financial associa- 
tion has been with another man who 
dislikes publicity and anything what- 
ever savoring of puffery, George F. 
Baker, the elder, whom Mr. Taylor ob- 
viously regards as the greatest business 
thinker of our time, has had no little to 
do with confirming his original tendency 
to modest reticence. But the point is, 
after all, that this reticence is as real as 
air, as much of his personality as is his 
courtesy or intellectual force. 


Doesn’t Court Publicity 
(Parton plays a good game of golf— 


he is a yraember of several clubs, in- 
cluding the Piping Rock, Links and Creek 
—but he honestly cannot see why the 
public should be interested in the re- 
motest degree in his golf score. Along 
with golf, he helps keep himself in fine 
physical condition by horseback riding, 
and he is a member of the Riding Club, 
but he doesn’t honestly think for one 
moment that the public cares a hoot 
about his equestrian ability or the color or 
breeding of the particular horse he may 
elect to ride. He’s a good shot and goes 
to Scotland now and then to shoot over 
the moors for grouse, but he doesn’t see 
why the public should be interested in 
his ability with a gun or care to know 
where he does his field hunting. 

He is interested in benevolent and 
charitable work, as his membership in 
the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor implies; but that is 
not an activity, as he sees it, that calls 
for the least publicity. Probably one 
of his keenest interests is in genealogy 
One of his ancestors, Captain John Un- 
derhill, an early military leader of the 
American colonies, a native of Shake- 
speare’s village, Stratford-on-Avon, set- 
tled in Massachusetts in 1630, and came 
to what is now Locust Valley, Long 
Island, in 1640, taking up an estate 
which is now Mr. Taylor’s country home. 

He is a direct descendant of John 
Tavlor, a Puritan colonist, who came 
from England to Massachusetts in 1660. 
He has a family history of upward of 
three centuries in the United States, and 
he is justly proud of it and interested in 
it, but to him this is essentially a pri- 
vate interest, with no reason appealing 
to his mind as to why he should discuss 
it with the public. 

Ask him about these interesting things 
and he admits them modestly and then 

(Continued on page 70) 
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HE STREAM of individual 
observers and industrial dele- 
gations from foreign coun- 
tries who have visited the 

United States in the last five years in 
an effort to find the secret of our pros- 
perity and high standard of living is a 
recognition that profound . changes 
have taken place in industry. Living 
close to these changes, they are com- 
monplace to us and we do not see them 
in perspective. .They seem. glamorous 
to our competitors across 3 the oceans. 

Few decades have had crowded into 

them the readjustments of the last ten 

years. The fundamental change intro- 
duced. by machinery was the substitu- 
tion of artificial power for human effort. 

In no country has so much mechanical 

power been placed ‘at the elbow of the 

worker as in the United States. 

Greater. power. available per worker 

has been made. possible bythe efficien- 

cy of power installations. There is be- 
ing staged around us a battle of elec- 
tricity against steam, of internal com- 
bustion engines against steam prime 
movers. This is another way of say- 
ing that goods can be produced with 
less sweat of the brow. Mechanical in- 
















































ventions are slowly lifting some of the 
curse of labor placed on Adam. 

The improvements in the production 
and application of power have made pos- 
sible systematized and synchronized fac- 
tory methods, so that materials can be 
brought to the worker, work in process 
of manufacture greatly zeduced and in- 
ventories lowered. These facts are well 
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What Puts Men Out of Work? 


By E.S. GREGG 


Illustrated by Charles Dunn 




















Chief Statistician, Western Electric Company, Inc. 
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some foreign “observers ¢ 


to say that we are now in the midst” of 
another industrial revolution. *. 

. When machinery. was first introduced 
into England, workers were displaced 
from customary employment and riots 
which often resulted in the destruction of 
the new machinery were freque:* . The 
improvements in production in this coun- 
try since 1918 have gone on practically 
unnoticed, although they have brought 
about some serious economic and social 
problems. If more power is placed at the 
disposal of each worker, fewer workers 
are required to produce the same amount 
of goods. What becomes of the displac- 
ed workers? The-truth is that only the 
student of industrial conditions is aware 
that there has been a shift in emplcy- 


a” 


~‘ment and-that the worker has been dis- 
* placed, +. There has been no widespread un- 
~ employr ment to call the attention of the 
public” to the readjustments in process. 
A’ look at the ordinary indices of fac- 
tory | , employment seems to disclose a 
serious’ Sunemployment problem in the 
¢making:? These indices cover all the 
* main Sindustfies. They measure fairly 
* well: such? shifts as the great increase in 
radio. and ’’airplane manufacture, al 
though these index numbers do not 
‘. eatch each ‘year all the new companies 
starting business in an industry. 

“The’Féderal Reserve Board’s index of 
factory employment has declined from 
105 in the middle of 1923 (the average 
for 1923-1925 = 100) to about 91 at the 
end ‘of 1927. 

The Census of Manufactures also 
showed a decline from 1923 to 1925 of 
5 per cent, indicating perhaps that the 
employment indices exaggerated the de 
cline: In these years business was fairly 
prosperous. Declining factory — 
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ment in times of good business is in the 
pature of an economic paradox. 

If it is assumed that the decline in fac- 
tory employment has been about one- 
half that given by the index numbers, 
which is conservative, there has been a 
drop of about 6.5 per cent since June, 
1923. When this percentage is applied 
to the 8,800,000 workers covered by the 
1923 census, some 600,000 factory work- 
ers have been displaced. Where have 
these workers gone? 

There has been a great deal of talk 
gbout the movement of workers from the 
farms to factories. This movement has 


been hastened by the depressed condi- 
tion in which agriculture has found it- 
self in the last five years. It has also 
been helped by the greater use of me- 
chanical power on the farms. The new 
harvester-combine in the wheat fields has 
replaced thousands of workers. Some 
suecess has attended the introduction of 
mechanical cotton pickers and on the 
plains of west Texas sleds have taken 
the place of manual picking. Tractors 
are in wide use. 

On the basis of estimates of farm 
population made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a net de- 
tease of about 350,000 in agricultural 
workers seems to have taken place since 
1923. This figure should not be con- 
fused with one representing farm popu- 
ition. It is usually assumed that only 
me out of four of our population is a 
Worker. Where have these workers gone? 

In all the history of steam railways in 
this country no five-year period has wit- 
Messed such a remarkable increase in 
operating efficiency as has occurred since 
1923. Not only is a greater volume of 
ttaffie being handled with fewer locomo- 
fives and cars and at a smaller expense 
per unit, but the actual number of work- 
&s employed by the railways has de- 
dined around 100,000 since 1923. Where 
have these workers gone? 
arizing the last four paragraphs, 
appears that more than a million work- 
es have been displaced from their cus- 
tomary employment since the middle of 
1923. There are logical statistical ree- 


. ations 


ords to measure this fact. When 
steam machinery was first used in the 
textile trades of Great Britain, an 
enormous unemployment -problem 
was created. This problem was 
never satisfactorily solved. It might 
be said that the doles and unemploy- 
ment insurance now plaguing British 
statesmen are partly a result of this 
original maladjustment. 

The displacement of more than a 
million workers from their ordinary 
lines of employment in the short 
space of four years has not yet pro- 
duced a large unemployment problem 


in this country. Is such an outcome 
possible, or have other adjust- 
ments already been made? If oth- 
er adjustments have been made, 
are they permanent, or do they 
depend on a continuation of pros- 
perity ? 

Unfortunately, there are not 
centralized statistics on unemploy- 
ment. One test of unemployment 
is to compare “Help 
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show an increase in unemployment 
worth considering. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that most of the workers 
who have been displaced from their 
usual kinds of employment have been 
absorbed in other kinds of occupation, 
up to at least the middle of 1927. The 
extra employment at the present has 
resulted from the decline in manufac- 
turing activity which has been under 
way since last summer, and not to a 
fundamental inability to adjust to 
changing conditions. 

The open weather of spring will un- 


questionably lead to the absorption in 


out-of-doors occupations of many 
workers now idle. 
The percentage of gainfully em- 


ployed to the total population in 
this country has been declining 
for many years. This percent- 
age dropped from 41 in 1910 to 
39 in 1920. Special causes have 
contributed and all of them might 
be summarized under the head- 
ing, “an improved standard of 
Child labor has decreased to 
a considerable extent. On an average, 
children stay in school longer. It is 
perhaps not so necessary for wives and 
daughters to work. 

Any drop in total employment which 
results from such influences is for the 
general good and causes no national 
unemployment problem. Such a 
change is the reflection of improved 
conditions. This country has experi- 
enced unusual prosperity since 1923. 
The condition of the working classes 
has unquestionably 





Wanted” with “Si 





situ- 
Wanted” ad- 
vertisements in the 
metropolitan dailies. 
Until recently such a 
comparison for New 
York City showed a 
comfortable situa- 
tion. If unusual pres- 
sure for jobs in this 


OTH business and the 
newspapers are talk- 

ing of unemployment. 
There is a search for an 
answer to this question: 
Is today’s unemployment 
due to a momentary busi- 
ness depression or is it un- 


improved since wage 
rates have remained 
practically stationary 
and prices of com- 
modities have tended 
to decline. Some de- 
crease in the pressure 
for employment has 
doubtless resulted 
from these facts. But 


locality has existed, - the influences have 
it has not led to the employment due to a shift- been minor when 
insertion of an ab- rie of the methods of compared with the 
normal number of industry ? magnitude of the 


“Situations Wanted” 
advertisements. 


changes which have 











taken place. 





Other indices which 
show the balance between the sup- 
ply of labor and the demand for la- 
bor are the ratios of “Number of 
Workers Registered for Each 100 
Places Open.” These ratios for New 
York State, New York City, and Il- 
linois show a slight in- - 
crease over the same 
period of last year. No f 
conditions of distress 
are yet indicated by 
these indices, but they 








In the last four 
years it has been estimated that ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 new workers 
have had to be absorbed in gainful oc- 
cupations as a result of the natural in- 
crease in population, immigration, and 
other factors. In addition, more than 
1,000,000 workers have 
been displaced from lines 
of regular employment 
Where have jobs been 
found for all of these 
(Continued on page 74) 
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({ The danger of “modernism” in business typography 


“Friendly Types” Help Make 
Advertising Dollars Pay 


By LESTER DOUGLAS 


Director of Typography, Nation’s Business 





Get 
Long Distance 





BusINBSs 18 INCREASING its use of 
Long Distance. Many concerns do 
millions of dollars’ worth of buying via 
the telephone lines. Important indi- 
vidual sales. Weekly calls to preferred 
lists of dealers or customers. Special long tance calls get things done with less fuss 
distance selling campaigns. And for and fewer dollars. They put order and 


stubborn collections. 
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the boats are 
coming in 


Tue executives of a large New York 
fish company do not wait for their ~e - 
steam trawlers to come in from the 
fishing banks. While the boats are 
hundreds of miles at sea they are T! 
notified by wireless of the size and 
nature of the catch. With this 
information at hand, long distance 
telephone calls are made to big deal- 
ers throughout the eastern section 
of the United States. The cargo is 
sold before the boats reach the docks. 


bickering. Increases business. Long dis- 


good results into a business. One of the 

Wherever the telephone is used, it best things about Long Distance is, it 
saves the costly time of waiting. Decreases will nearly always cost less than you 
the expense of traveling. Smooths out think. What distant call would be help- 
tangles and delays. Cuts the red tape of ful and profitable now? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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gear, enclosed in the casing. 


Nuanber, please? 


cm 


The SAMPLITT 


The SAMPLITT is a device by which samples of liquid are automatically 
secured from pipe lines as the liquid passes through the line 





The full significance of the SAMPLITT will be appreciated 
when the manner in which it is operated is understood 


figures above show a cross section through piston is ejected. The tapped outlet hole shown 
the SAMPLITT at the center line of the valve in the figure is fitted with piping to convey the 
and cylinder. The SAMPLITT is installed in the sample to the sample can. 
pipe line, of which it forms a part and the fluid 
passing through the line strikes the paddle wheel iti A . 
buckets (shown in dotted lines in the figure) — tion shown in Fig. 2 and the fluid from the 
ing the paddie wheel to revolve in the manner as indicated by the heavy black line. The piston 
a water wheel. The paddle wheel is coupled to P ie mow faveed to the end of the cyli i —— 
the four-way valve C, through aspecial reduction on4 the fluid previously admitted to the B side 


The valve C is caused to rotate slowly ata speed valve C from whence it is piped to the sample can. 
always proportional to the velocity of the fluid 
along the pipe line. A passage, leading from the valve C revelves— the piston moves back 
main stream (at the point where the stream is forth ejecting at each steche a email came pat 
most turbulent) to the valve C, is indicated by Which is directly proportional to the liquid 
the heavy ‘black line. With the valve in the posi- passing through the line. 
tion shown in Figure 1, the line pressure forces 
the fluid into cylinder Y. As the cylinder fills, the ble b hb S ' 
piston P is forced to end of the cylinder A, and *D!* by setting the screw S to more or less restriet 
the Suid previously charged to the A side of the 


MAX.B. 
MILLER €CO. inc. 


50! FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 


Fig. 2 


As the valve C is revolved, the ports assume the 
pipe line now flows to the A end of the eylinder, 


of the piston is ejected through the four-way 


Thus, as the fluid flows through the haya 


The quantity of the sample procured is adjust- 


the length of stroke of the piston P. 
If further information is required, a booklet 
will be sent upon request. 
“If it is worth —e ——— a sample, it is worth 
while taking it ri 
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The Bell System advertisement is set in Garamont, a type that pleases the eye but does not make the 


read.r “type conscious.’ 


HERE!” said the aggressive 
Young Executive, slapping a 
highly polished page proof 
on the Old Man's desk. 

That's what I call a handsome 

Modern. Class. Just 


“There! 
advertisement. 
what we need!” 
The Old Man was calm. He viewed 
the proof quietly from where he sat. 
He leaned over, to shorten his range. 
He walked away two steps, to get the 
effect from a distance. 
“Yes, it’s handsome, Walter. It’s 
handsome. How much does it cost us?” 
The Aggressive Young Executive 
thought of the Two Black Crows but 
nstead of asking: 
. quick estimate and said: 


hy yy 1 


“Why bring that up?” 


The design of the Miller & Company layout is si 
readability is lost by setting the message in Bodoni Bold 


“Oh, art work, copy, composition, 
plates and everything will make it about 
$400.” 


“I mean how much to get it pub- 
lished?” 

“Why, we're using a page in Weekly 
Capers at $3,000, in the Thursday Post 


at $8,000 and in a couple of trade papers 
—abkout $12,000 in all.” 

“Well,” the Old Man considered, 
course $12,000 won’t break us and it is 

beautiful layout. It’s modern. A lot 
of advertising men will like it. It’s a 
handsome advertisement, Walter, but I 
wish it weren’t so damned hard to read!” 

The Old Man would find much com- 
pany, if he were to look among the alert 


and not-too-modern executives who pay 


— and striking, but easy 


the bills. Let the Young Moderns ask 
themselves these questions: 

“Has the foreign fashion of heavy, 
hlack-hodied letters and types robbed 
some of our printing of its legibility?” 

“Are we allowing the desire for smart- 
ness in design and shapes to hinder the 
easv reading of our messages?” 

More and more the ‘“Modernistie” 
manner of handling the display of copy 
as well as illustration is showing itself 
in newspaper, Magazine and direct-mail 
advertising. Some of it is quite refresh- 
ing in design, some of it sparkles with 
the new use of color and biack 3 
white. But then, in many advertise 
ments the desire to make the type mat 
ter just a part of the pattern as a “mas 
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says every 
hostess tothe 
gathering of 
smart New 
Yorkers who 
grace her 
drawing- 
room. Yer no 
guest grabs 
for his 
pocket 
book! 









aware—is 
Palmistry 
for Pas- 
time, the 
very last 
and most 
amusing 
word in 
drawing 
room di- 
versions. 













the Truth about 
Himeelf-and his 
Dinner Partner? No 

jes, no incense, no crossing-of- 
palms-with-silver! A book~clear, 
concise, simple, revealing-by which 
one quickly reads one’s own palm. 
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The Greco Bold type of the Stokes 
announcement blinks the eyes and 
slows up reading 


of color’—has made its copy extremely 
dificult for the eyes to follow without 
great effort. Let us see what is happen- 
ing to the typography of some of our 
modernistic advertisements. 

Consider the Miller & Co., Inc., adver- 
tisement reproduced on page 34. Though 
the layout arrangement is striking and 
simple in design, easy readability of the 
text is lost to obtain harmony of color 
between the body type and the lettering 
of the heading and the name-plate. 
Would most of us tarry long enough to 
read if we had no definite interest in the 
message ? 

The text of this advertisement is set 














WINTER’S DAMP COLD 


AND DRY HEAT 
may quickly age your skin 
Nothing will age the unprotected skin anon nlite than the trying 
temperature of winter—when many times each day the face 
ie exposed to damp cold out-of-doors, then to drying beat within .. . 
Use these selected Primrose House Preparations to protect the tone 
and freshness of your skin through the trying winter season. 


lonoa 

of the skin. $1.25, $3.00. 

2 Special Hand Lotion—easily ab- 
sorbed. reliew 


roughoces, 

chapping, and windburn. riety $2.00. 

3 Developing Cream —rich in tissue 
An 


y heal 
posure to wind or snow glare. $1.00. 


3 Smoothskin Cream —for « dry vad 
sensitive chim Light and nourishing, 
with just the faintest perfume, it giver 
* softness, $1.50, shoo, 
00. 
6 Smoothskia Orl— After bathing. ther 
oughly dry the skin. Rab body and 
" in Oil Reliewes 


jeaction with your chosen cream. §1.50. 
qT Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream—to 
cheamse the skim and all 


remove all im 
from the $1.00, $2.00, 
Biiso,sa00 


Ast for these choice products ~berever Primrose House preparations are sold 
And eend for our booklet, “Here Dwells \ out” —containing full instructions on the 


eane, healthful care of the skin. 
You are 


to call at Primrose House for free complesion 


cordially@iavited 
diagnosis by « graduate nurse, Phone Plaza S347 for appointment. 
Primrose House Preparations may be obtained af smart stores everywhere 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 3 E.52 


“HERE DWELLS YOUTH” 








The large figures in the Primrose 
House advertisement are eye attrac- 
tors, but legibility of the words has 
been sacrificed to color of type face 
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CYNICAL BACHELOR 
s 


“A woman,” said the © 
Bachelor, ™ ber as 


casily as she 
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The Emily Shops advertisement 

seemingly cares only for “color” 

in its type to harmonize with its 
decorations 


in Bodoni Bold—the type that is the 
medernistic vogue today, yet the hard- 
est to read especially when set solid. Its 
heavy body strokes dazzle the eyes. It 
is too precise. Letters of this character 
and color make it hard for us to gather 
groups of words quickly and easily. 

Look at the Primrose House advertise- 
ment. Here, too, the type has been ar- 
ranged well with the descriptions “une 
to seven” set in two columns with large 
figures as eye attractors—yet the words 
are ghard to read because color of type 
face, as a mass, has been the objective 
instead of legibility. 

Now turn to the Stokes announcement 





Sle it 
a $ did 
expense 


NoW Americe has learned the way 
f make toilet soap by the French 
method for just ten cents! 


How eagerly it has been welcomed 
—this new different toriet soap! Al- 
teady in just two years it is the de- 
light of seven million families! 
expensive French soaps 
ever left my skin so smooth” —"it 











eee ain betel smooth 

bd tench I used to pay « 

whole dallas pa + 
Naturally, for Lux Toilet Soap is made 

exactly as the finest French soap is made. In rT - 

her cult of woman's loveliness France found a 

special way of making scap—to give « erat, McClriland Barclay who posmes the 

woman's skin satin smoothness! rgossite, wholesome beauty of the 
But the French method was costly 


L I, 
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Ie dees make me feel se mach leveiar”? 








ing ¢ woman beantiful?” the famons 


fer girl ax no one else, was qromnily asked 
Decidedly,” answered Mr. Barclay,” ¢ smccth shin 
ws absolutely necessary.” 


. especial 








ony ome thing of fir importance inf 
the tiny voice of 


+d gives 
my skin 
the same 


amoolthne dy 
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by since so little French soap was 
made. it was only w 4 
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extravagance’ Made by the maker of your o 


de Lax. Lever Bros. Co, Cambrndge, 


Massachosens, 


Toilet Soap .-. 108 





Radio is better with Battery Power 


Why 


pay for waste 
space ? 


Buy the 
Everrapy 
Laversinr 


~ it’s every inch a battery ===> 


Ty DRY cell “B™ bemeries mode up of cylin 
drical cetle more than ome-thurd of the spore 
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The Bodoni Book type that describes Lux is a true modern Roman, most legible of the Bodoni 


family. 


flash from the product described 


The Eveready arrangement is pleasing but the type (Bodoni Bold) dazzies like a direct 
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State of Iowa 


Ix tue State of Iowa De- 
partment of Banks, 2 Todd 
Super-Speed Protecto- 
graph is in constant use. 

E. P. Walker, Asst. Di- 
rector of Receivership, says 
of the Super-Speed: 

“This machine saves from 
one-half to two-thirds the 
time in getting out dividend 
payments. It enables one 
girl to do the work formerly 





1200 checks an hour 


In less than half the time 
with half the former labor, the 
Super-Speed Protectograph 
imprints checks for the 


Distribution economies frequent- 
ly make the difference between pro- 
fit and loss in marketing products 
in the Great Metropolitan Market 
of New York. Cutting distribution 
costs is vitally important bece. c 
so often production costs have been 
reduced almost to a mini 


‘The Difference 
between Profit and Loss 


replenished, result from Bush Ser. 
BUSH r vice. No unnecessary merchandise . 
= IBUTION and therefore no unnecessary ex. 


pense, can possibly exist under this 
SERVICE system. Minimum inventory is its 

1. Freight cars taken over aim .. . but a minimum that is fiex- 
fol aohemaed par yer ible, varying automatically with 
in the needs of each manufacturer’s 





ing d } 
ng Ge 





introduce into routine will _ Manufacturers must look to their 
be demonstrated by a Todd distribution systems for the addi- 
tional savings demanded today by 


representative at your con- k . “e 
venience. There is a Todd ye en = oe a 
office in every important city. buying has left many manufac- 
A request under your letter- turers with stocks of merchandise 


in their own New York storerooms 


head, a phone call or a wire 
formerly carried on the retailer's 


will bring a Todd expert to , 
yous cuppniaation to chow shelves . . . and financed by him. 

you what the Todd System _ Muchremainstobe accomplished 
will save you in check prepa- in reducing the high distribution 


cost which usually results from 


ration. The Todd Company, corrylag ieevy mer a os 

















OF CHECK PROTECTION 


done by two or more. We Protectograph Division. serves for deli i 
, enon t ha: ! 
find it very satisfactory an’ astonishing rate of 1200 or (Est. 1899.) Rochester N. Y. who deliberately "delay ordering tion of Bush 
would not hesitate to recom- more checks an hour! Sole makere of the Protecto- until their own supply is exhausted. Terminal fa- 
mend it vay highly to any The imprint of the Todd graph, Super-Safety Checke Bush Systems have been developed cilities for re- 
office whre a great many Super-Speed is shredded into and Todd Greenbac Checks. to meet this particular problem .... ceiving.stock. 
TO . Po saan to insure low inventory charges on ing, manufac- 
aR ape the paper itself in two colors of such reserve merchandise . . . to in- turing and 
Ths Super-Speed Protecto- indelible ink. It protects the JHE TODD comPaNy bast sure quickest possible deliveries to distributing 
graph is saving time for banks, check from the ever - active Taran ane Satmem, 3. ¥. point of demand. merchandise 
business houses and industries check raiser, provides an at- eae rs A ll + ees Small in any quan- 
everywhere by imprinting tractive, quickly read, unmis- O Tease ioc aut apt checks, Gequentiy < tity desired. 
checks with a clear, legible takable amount line and identi- st pecs cececcooesomeseeas 
amount line that defies al- fies a check as an instrument of eS i Ra 5 Bush Terminal Company 
terations—and doing it at the modern business. 0 Te Pe So H Distribuion Service— As 
a 1 100 Broad Se. New York 
The economy, speed and amie tA BUSH TERMINAL Co. 1 You may send me, without obligation, your 
YW efficiency this machine will Dceace tices pets tia 
Wm Distribution Service as 
TieebisdcsnassenctnuabenceseicnRe 
TODD SYSTEM New York Stina schaati 
J CMY... 0. rcnccvcoccsccccons Booval = 


special service rooms. sales seasons. 
2. Merchandise checked 
and entered on inven- 


woz Some, ns beg There is no fixed overhead to be 
— paid for during slack seasons. You 
3. Special aoe incur no such charges for there are 
merchandise iavotv- no unused facilities under the Bush 
— _ System . . . an important feature 


< ices atien of today when price competition has 

merchandise upon de- reached its peak . . . another aid to 

wnetructions. distribution economies and so to 
profits instead of losses. 


[i 


total withdrewels and > 
Manufacturers with large scale 
stocks on hand. 

: . distribution problems in Metro- 
dise to any point im politan New York can arrange to 
shortest tume possible use any Spe- 

combina- 























Scotch Roman, the text type in the Todd System advertisement, is always pleasing when ny spaced. 
The body type of the Bush Terminal advertisement is Bookman. It is easy s 


for “Hands up!” Clever, eccentric in 
its pattern—one of those “knock-'em- 
cold” layouts with type that blinks the 
eyes and slows up reading. This is set 
in the new Greco Bold—new to us on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

And the Emily Shops advertisement 
with only four short paragraphs of copy 
seemingly cares only for “color” in its 
type to harmonize with its decorations. 

The Eveready advertisement also has 
stepped out in modern dress, making its 
words dazzle before your eves. After 
inviting you to tarry awhile with pleas- 
ing arrangement, it hurries you on to 
read something set in type that is more 
friendly. 

What are the friendly types? They 
are the types with letter forms that have 
been familiar to us since our first reader 
days. They are the Oldstyle and Mod- 
crn Roman text types. 

Now let us see some of the familiar, 
easily read types set into advertisements 
for comparison with the examples we 
have been considering. 

The American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company advertisement is set in good 
old familiar Caslon Oldstyle—the dean 
of Oldstyle letters, a type we have all 
read since the beginning of our reading 
experiences. It was designed and cut by 
William Caslon, English type founder, in 
1720 

This type has a historic American 


of contrasting thick and thin strokes 











Financing Trade 


With wide experience and established tradi- 
tions of service, American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company offers complete facilities for 


every phase of trade financing. 


To insure promptness and precision in 
handling the foreign business of its clients, 
this Company maintains close relations with 
influential and responsible correspondents 
throughout the world. These carefully select- 
ed banks, through their intimate knowledge 
of problems peculiar to local markets, protect 


the interests of customers in every transaction. 


American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany, with “ orld-wide banking connections 
and resources of over $600,000,000, is 


equipped to meet all requirements of trade. 
OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


IrvING Trust COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 




















The American Exchange Irving 

Trust Company uses familiar 

Caslon Oldstyle, \egible and dig- 
nified, agreeable to the eye 


to read but lacks the charm 


background, having been used by Benja- 
min Franklin and other colonial print- 
ers. Most of our early printing owes its 
charm to Caslon Oldstyle. It was used 
by John Dunlap of Philadelphia in print- 
ing the first published copies of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

It is considered the type universal, for 
it is always a safe letter to use because 
of its legibility and character of design. 
It is agreeable to the eyes, not only in 
short lines but in mass. 

And the Bell System advertisement 
set in Garamont. Isn’t it inviting? 
Here we have the modern manner in 
illustration and in arrangement designed 
with type to please our eyes. Although 
the letter forms of this type have great 
individual beauty, we are not “type con- 
scious” when reading copy set in it. 

Garamont (drawn by F. W. Goudy) # 
adapted from the types of Claude Gara- 
mond, cirea 1540. This face is consid- 
ered by typographic authorities as one 
of the most beautiful and most succes 
ful reproductions of an early “old face” 
that any modern designer has given Us. 
It makes a graceful, readable page when 
set with care. 

Garamond (spelled with a “d”) is 4 
letter of the same character adapted 
from the same source. 

The body text of the Bush Terminal 
Company advertisement is set in another 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HE network of lines on 
this map represent the 
established bus routes of 
America. Few people real- 
ize how the bus business 
has grown. You can travel 
almost anywhere today by 
bus. There are more miles 
of regular bus routes than 
there are miles of rail lines 











MAP AND PHOTO BY A. A. A. 


Measuring the Bus by Billions 


By ERNEST N. SMITH 


General Manager, American Automobile Association 


EMEMBER the “old days’— 
say about five years back— 
when the appearance of a 
large bus ahead of you on the 
highway aroused your anger as you con- 
templated the difficulty of passing it? 
And as you jockeyed for position you 
perhaps muttered to yourself, “I won- 
der who rides in those things, anyway?” 
Ask that question today and the an- 
swer will be, “Last year they carried 
2,525,000,000 passengers.” 
“Oh, well,” you say, “probably from 
New York to Coney Island.” But the 
answer will be, “There are 270,000 miles 
of common carrier bus lines in this coun- 
try as against 257,000 miles of rail lines.” 
If that doesn’t bring you up with a 
start, then think of this: The American 
public :paid to common carrier bus lines 
the sum of $312,500,000 for transporta- 
ion in 1927. The best figures available 





A good luncheon served to you 

in an easy seat goes a long way 

to help the buses compete with 
the railroads 


indicate that the buses themselves trav- 
eled approximately 2,000,000,000 miles 

The average tax per bus is about $750 
per year, as against the average tax of 
about $30 per private car per year, while 
the average bus load is ten passengers 
and the average private car load is two 
and one-half passengers. 

Recalling the “good oid days” once 
more before leaving them, do you re- 
member that as a boy in the country 
you arose at dawn to trudge many 
weary length to the schoolhouse? Jun- 
ior and Sister don’t have to do that 
today. They breakfast with the family, 
stroll down to the paved highway in 
front of their home, mount a school bus, 
motor swiftly by the little old red school- 
house—now used as a tool shed by road 
builders—to the larger and better con- 
solidated school 12 miles away. 

On each school dav of 1926 more than 
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32,000 buses carried 875,462 school chil- 
dren over 316,000 miles of road to 13,874 
schools at an approximate annual cost 
of $23,000,000. The complete figures for 
1927, not available at this writing, will 
show a great increase over the above. 

The bus men have learned a lesson 
of regard for the public. Theirs is no 
“publie-be-damned” policy. They have 
been careful of the feeling of others who 
use the road, as well as of their passen- 
gers. They have kept a weather eye on 
public opinion and have been ready to 
accept regulation by proper authorities. 

Above all, they have sought safety. 
Some figures gathered from New York 
State are interesting. In one average 
period under scrutiny, buses were in- 
volved in 699 accidents, of which only 
24 were fatal, as against 70,874 accidents 
to all other motor vehicles of which 
2,102 were fatal. 


Lower Fares by Bus 


UT figures grow wearying. Let us 

turn to actual travel. Assume for 
the purpose of our first ride that we are 
in Detroit, desirous of going to Chicago, 
and rather feeling that we’d save our 
money if we could, having at the mo- 
ment less money than time. At 11:15 
p. m. we can approach a bus station, 
within a few steps of our hotel, and 
secure a large, comfortable, air-cushioned, 
reclining armchair in the night express 
bus which leaves promptly at 11:30. 

This night flyer makes only three 
stops and arrives in front of your hotel 
in Chicago at 9 a. m. The fare was 
$4.81, which is less than that of the rail- 
road. And this is not an exceptional 
service; we record the fact that just one 
company operates twelve daily buses, 
each way, between these two 
cities. 

Possibly you felt that you 
wouldn’t rest in a_ reclining 
chair. But those who have 
traveled in Europe and reciined 
all night in seats in the crack 
continental trains will consider 
a bus chair a positive luxury. 

At Chicago we can get an- 
other bus that will drop us at 
our hotel in St. Louis that eve- 
ning. From that point still an- 
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other bus line will carry us swiftly to 
Kansas City. Here one may select local 
lines and dash off in any direction. 

The observant traveler will have noted 
on these expresses that there are two 
expert drivers, one relieving the other 
at frequent intervals as a precaution 
against fatigue. 

Not the least interesting phase of this 
new type of transportation is the high 
degree of coordination that has been 
worked out between the highway bus 
and the electric railways or railroads. 
As an instance let me cite a combination 
service between Detroit and Chicago. 

You ean leave Chicago at 11 a. m. 
on a fast electric to South Bend and 
there connect with a 100-horsepower 
de luxe bus that makes a non-stop run 
to Detroit, landing you there at 7:30 
p. m. That comes pretty close to train 
time. Incidentally, these buses have 
washroom facilities, an observation sec- 
tion and inside baggage compartment. 

Regular bus lines run from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Philadelphia and New 
York, and from the latter point to Bos- 
ton and way points. 

The larger cities of the country are 
centers of enormous radiating bus sys- 
tems for short and long haul travel. 
Indianapolis, for example, center of the 
first great interurban electric railway 
development in this country, is today 
equally well known as the center of a 
great bus system with fine union termi- 
nal facilities for passengers and freight. 

Out of Charleston, W. Va., over new 
paved roads another great bus system 
is being developed. 

North Carolina has a bus system that 
penetrates to the far corners over mag- 
nificent state highways. 
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I am not selecting isolated cases jn 
thickly congested territory to point my 
examples. The total investment in roll. 
ing stock, terminals, and bus garages 
amounts to $500,000,000, and, referring 
again to taxes, the motor bus carriers 
paid in 1927 an amount in excess of 
$30,000,000. As against some 63,000 pas- 
senger cars on the railroads, there are 
85,600 motor buses, of which 32,500 are 
intrastate carriers and 3,000 interstate 
carriers. 

Four years ago a company began op- 
erating seven touring cars out of Cleve- 
land to adjacent smaller towns and took 
in about $100 a day in fares. Today the 
same company operates fifty buses over 
350 miles of highway, and last year did 
approximately $1,000,000 in business, 

The former supervisor of motor trans- 
portation of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
notes the decreasing local traffic of the 
railroads and the gradual increase in 
the length of the average railroad jour- 
ney. And the bus is not doing only the 
short-haul part of the coordinated trans- 
portation system of the country. 


5,000,000 Passengers 


A GIANT bus transportation system in 
é the far west, which started in 1912 
with one second-hand car, today operates 
over 400 buses on some 8;000 miles of 
highway in fourteen states. It will carry 
you from Vancouver to Detroit, by way 
of Los Angeles, El Paso, St. Louis, and 
Chicago, a distance of 4,400 miles. More 
than 1,000 cities and towns are served 
by: this system which in the last four 
years has carried 5,000,000 passengers 
over 250,000,000 passenger miles—-with- 
out a passenger fatality, This one line 
has seventeen garages, nine complete 
machine shops, employs 1,026 
persons, uses 2,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline and $350,000 worth 
of tires yearly. 

On some of these great 
“liners” of the highways the 
driver sits in an elevated glass- 
enclosed cupola above the pas- 
sengers. From this position he 
can see over the tops of cars 
ahead, over the crests of hills, 
and all of the road behind be- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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This de luxe stage has dining service, drinking fountain, lavatory, baggage room, observation compartment, 
radio and air-cushioned chairs that become virtual beds by pressing a button 
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UTILITY TRUCK 


495 


(Chassis Only—30 = 5 balloon 
tires on all four wheels.) 


Light Delivery . . $375 
(Chassis Only) 


The Tourin 
or es cong e% $495 
$585 


The 
COBCR . cck cee 

The 

Coupe. ccoces $595 
The 4-Door $675 
Cabriolet .... $665 
The Imperial 

po  aaga cece $715 
All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


Sedan ....... 
4S ae ee 


The Sport 
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The illustration above shows « part of « 
fleet of 50 Chevrolet trucks and passenger 
cars owned by the Fairmont Creamery 


Company, of Omaha, Nebraska. 
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More than ever the Choice 


of Fleet Owners 


Fast, rugged and dependable ... extremely economical to oper- 
ate and maintain . . . and offering a wide range of body types to 
meet every conceivable requirement— Chevrolet passenger 
cars and trucks have achieved a great increase in popularity 
among fleet operators in every line of business. 


Department stores, dairy companies, public utility corporations, 
business organizations—all have learned, by actual comparison, 
that nowhere else is available such an impressive combination of 
fine performance, dependability and smart appearance .. . at 
such amazing low cost! 


Whether your business requires one or a hundred transporta- 
tion units—see your Chevrolet dealer. He will gladly arrange 
a demonstration to show you how perfectly Chevrolet cars and 
trucks are adapted to your needs. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Make Exports a Fourth Wheel 
By A.S.HILLYER | | 
Chief, ¢ Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce 
| —_-,- > Cartoons by Albert T. Reid 
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HE PRINCIPAL trouble with 

our foreign commerce appears 

to be that far too many Ameri- 

can manufacturers consider ex- 
porting in the nature of a spare tire. 
They give the subject little thought as 
long as everything is fair motoring in 
their domestic affairs. 

But let a little deflation take place, and 
they immediately begin to think about 
putting on the spare for a quick trip to 
the greener, distant, foreign fields. Then, 
too frequently, they find that the old'tire 
has been patched by inexperienced hands, 
and that it is not only a menace to them- 
selves but a hindrance to all their Ameri- 
can friends who are traveling the com- 
mercial highways. 


“Spare Tire” Badly Treated 


HERE is little doubt that this atti- 

tude is responsible for furnishing our 
foreign competitors with their most ef- 
fective influence against American goods. 
Our competitors are quick to take ad- 
vantage of delays, blowouts and wrecks 
along the way, due to the futility of the 
spare-tire idea. And the reason for the 
condition that exists is, I am sure, solely 
2 lack of understanding of the fact that 
the nation’s export business not only 
furnishes a large direct profit to many of 
our manufacturers but is also an essen- 
tial contribution to the country’s pros- 
perity. 

It requires only a few facts to punc- 
ture the widely prevalent false convic- 
tion that exporting is merely a means of 
temporarily meeting emergencies, or of 
tiding over brief periods of domestic 
depression. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover reported that the value of our 
exports for the year ending June 30, 


1927, was greater than that of any other 
fiscal year since 1921, and that when ac- 
count is taken of the much lower price 
level, as compared with the war-years 
trade, it was the largest in our history. 
This volume of business, including all ex- 
ports, amounted to very close to five bil- 
lion dollars. 

The reason for this record is not diffi- 
cult to trace. During the last fifteen 
years the number of American concerns 
engaged in overseas selling transactions 
has increased enormously. Many of our 
business concerns which, prior to 1914, 
had no thought of selling abroad, found 
themselves exporters after the outbreak 
of-the war. To a large extent, these new 
foreign traders discovered that they 
could sell their products regularly in 
foreign markets at as fair profits as they 
secured at home. They soon learned, 
however, that it was necessary for them 
to adopt new methods of carrying on 
such transactions, and, largely as a result 
of their activities abroad, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce re- 
ceived approximately 2,500,000 inquiries 
regarding phases of export business dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. 


Export Helps All 


HE number and scope of these in- 

quiries indicate a growing realization 
of the fact that our export business has 
developed to a point that makes it indis- 
pensable to the success of our domestic 
commerce. An analysis of the subject 
will prove that many manufacturers who 
do not export a dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise still owe their success to the 
country’s export business. And in thou- 
sands of instances individual manufac- 
turers are enabled to show a profit on 


sider exports as a spare tire. They think 
of exports only when the domestic market 
is punctured. Sudden pressure on this spare 
may show that it is not in proper conditic 
for heavy traffic. Therein lies a danger to” 
the manufacturer and to his competitors, 


‘ability regularly to sell surplus § 








their domestic business because @ 


— 


abroad. - 
It is obvious, therefore, that all of a 
manufacturers, as well as our distri. 
tors, bankers, professional men and th 
general public, should have an active 
terest in developing our foreign trae 
But we find their interest so. restricted, 
as a rule, so permeated with the spar 
tire consideration of the subject, that it 
does not furnish that protection to om 
foreign trade which public opinion throw 
about our domestic business. As 4% 
sult, there is no other field of our com 
merce in which the individual firm 
agent is allowed to exercise such ad 
moralizing and destructive power. 


Bad Practice Hurts All 


NFORTUNATELY, trade practices 
which react unfavorably or 
trously in foreign fields are not confinel 
in their results to the business of their 
promoters, but tend to build up barner 
against the trade of all American export 
ers. Foreign buyers, almost without & 
ception, have the fixed mental habit 0 
grouping all American exporters and 
manufacturers together. Hence, any att 
or practice which injures one exporter ® 
the regard of foreign buyers has 4 
marked tendency to injure all. i 

Generally speaking, the demoralising 
results arise from the belief on the par 
of a few manufacturers that it 18 g00 


business for them to practice certall 
methods abroad which would not or 
stitute good domestic business. Ve 
tually, of course, in practically all 
stances, the manufacturer who does aily- 
thing in a foreign territory that he 

not do in this country finds that he bis 
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Boston's new Motor Mart, for which Mr. Ralph H. Doane, Boston archi- 







tect, was awarded the I. Harleston Parker gold medal for design. 
distribu. In this fine building Masterbuilt Metallic Hardened Concrete Floors 
| and the were used throughout to insure long-lived, maintenance-free floor service. 
vctive in- 9 
a. ECan Money be Saved on Floors: 
ne spare- 
t, that it ITH “economy” the watchword of the day, it 
n to our is natural for floors—the bearings upon which 
n throws your business runs—to be thought of in terms of 
As at savings. Money can be saved on flocrs by specifying 
Ur ¢omn- the right floor for the traffic to be carried. It is in 
firm ot the trouble-free service they continue to give ten, 
ch a de fifteen and eighteen years after installation that the 
mr. teal “savings” of Masterbuilt Floors shows itself in 


dollars and cents. 


1 

There is a Masterbuilt floor specially designed for 
sy 4 every kind of service. That Masterbuilt Materials and 
Ir 


This illustration shows portion of a Metallic Hardened 


Methods are money savers is amply proven by the Masterbuilt Floor in the Cleveland Service station of 
confines care-free, repair-free performance of thousands of tha Lana Semeesoongnny. 
of their Masterbuilt floors installed durin th 18 This floor was opened to installa tank and patched with 
; g e past years. plain cement, shown lower left. Both are subject to oil, 
barriers ; grease and the same traffic conditions. Compare differ- 
| export: A survey, just completed, of actual concrete floors ence of wear in the two types of cement finish. 
hout et- that have been in use from 10 to 20 years, shows 
habit of on a cost per year” basis how real floor economy 
ors and can be had. Gratis—send for your copy. 
any at 
orter it THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
has Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories in Cleveland, Ohio, ‘Sales Offices 
yralizing, Buffalo, N. Y., and Irvington, N.J. in 110 Cities 
he pat 
is good 
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When writing to THe Master Buripers Company please mention Nation's Business 
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injured his own business as well as that 
of others; but he may avoid self-injury 
temporarily by using export selling mere- 
ly as an occasional convenience, and with 
no intention of cultivating foreign terri- 
tories. Experiences of this kind are not 
infrequent, and I shall briefly relate the 
significant details of a recent typical 
case. 


Dumping Hurts Market 


os several years a group of American 

manufacturers have been building up 
a lucrative business for electrical special- 
ties in several of the South American 
countries. They have conformed to pe- 
culiar jocal conditions and have spent 
time, money and effort in meeting for- 
eign competition. They certainly de- 
serve a prosperous business in the terri- 
tory mentioned; but recently they found 
that orders were falling off alarmingly, 
due to a prejudice against American 
goods. 

Investigation showed that the condi- 
tion was a reaction due to the dump- 
ing by another American manufacturer 
of a lot of obsolete goods on the mar- 
ket. There had been a general im- 
provement of the specialties throughout 
the industry. The manufacturer had 
found it advisable to take back a quan- 
tity of his old models from his domestic 
customers. He then sold these goods in 
the South American territory at good 
prices. He evidently thonght that this 
was good business; but the southern buy- 
ers soon learned the truth from salesmen 
of foreign competi- 
tors, and the news 
was quickly spread 
throughout the terri- 
tory that the entire 
American industry 
was practicing “Yan- 
kee tricks.” 

This is the much- 
talked-of practice of 
dumping which, for- 
tunately, is diminish- 
ing, but many other 
demoralizing prac- 
tices are now more 
frequent. The Bu- 
reau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 
is a clearing house to 
which trade com- 
plaints are directed 
from foreign business 
houses as well as 


from our own trad- also 


ers. When a situation 
is serious enough to foreign 
buyer to enter a complaint with the Bu- 
reau, we may be sure that the complaint 
has received considerable discussion and 
more or less local publicity. Such a situ- 
ation is immensely gratifying to our for- 
eign competitors, for it is the kind of 
ammunition they are looking for, and it 
furnishes them with their most effective 
influence against our foreign trade. 

It is not an uncommon experience for 
an American exporter, after making ex- 
haustive investigations in one or more 


cause a 
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foreign countries in which he proposes 
to sell his goods, to meet with an un- 
expected barrier of prejudice that seri- 
ously obstructs his selling activities. He 
may have found all tangible conditions 
encouraging to his enterprise; he may 
have prepared to spend a substantial 
sum for advertising, after carefully plan- 
ning his sales campaign, and then dis- 
covers that it will require a long time for 
him to sell his goods in profitable quan- 
tity because the confidence in all Ameri- 
ean goods throughout the territory has 
been impaired by an American trader 
who may not even be his competitor. 

Conditions of the kind usually arise 
because the officials of the offending con- 
cerns pay little or no attention to their 
export departments. Carelessness is a 
common cause. Not long ago, for ex- 
ample, an importer of certain mechani- 
cal equipment in a foreign country placed 
a cable order for goods catalogued by an 
American manufacturer. After an in- 
terval of more than three months, the 
foreign buyer received mail advice from 
the London agent of the American con- 
cern that the articles ordered had been 
discontinued; but he was furnished with 
no advice as to types of goods that could 
be satisfactorily substituted. Even though 
this transaction was finally closed after 
much dissatisfaction to the buyer, he 
placed an order with the same manu- 
facturer for other supplies. 

After some unexplained delay about 
half of the second order was shipped, and 
the balance did not go forward until 





Unjust trade pee penalize not only the erring promoter, but 
eep others out of the prospect’s back yard 


about three months later. During this 
interval, the importer was unable to learn 
why his order had not been shipped in 
its entirety and when the balance would 
go forward. This complaint from the 
foreign buyer was investigated and all 
of its statements were found to be cor- 
rect, and the standing of the American 
concern indicates that its officials would 
not tolerate for an instant the practices 
complained of in the management of 
their domestic business. 

Carelessness of the kind is frequently 


responsible for charges of dishonest 
tices which, to the foreign buyer ae 
excusable. From a number that is te 
too large, here is a typical j 
foreign sales agent sold a number of d 
chines manufactured by an oe 
company which he represented, With the 
understanding that the COMPany was ty 
send an erector to supervise j : 
After an apparently unjustified delay 
and after several urgent cable 
the foreign sales agent received a letter 
from the manufacturer to the effect thy 
the erector was willing to make the trip 
to Europe, but that his wife would og 
allow him to go alone. And while thy 
intentions of the exporting concerp may 
have been beyond question, its failure jy 
keep the agreement for the reason give 
was a discouraging blow to our foreign 
commerce. 


A Poor Correspondent 


[* ANOTHER case, a foreign dele 

who was interested in handling Amer. 
ican manufactured products 
that several concerns in this country had 
failed to reply to his numerous lette: 
and cables, and specifically mentioned 
names and dates. In one instance éited 
it was only after six letters and oie eabk 
message had been dispatched that th 
buyer received any acknowledgm 
an order placed with an Amer 
cern which had not only direetly's 
his business but had also sent a eats 
and quoted prices. Surely it requires m 
stimulation of the imagination-to relix 
how the evidence d 
an experience of ths 
kind may be used by 
foreign competitor 
to create prejudice 
against our expor- 
ers, 

Disregard of th 
importance of foreign 
requests and inguitie 
is also the cause.o 
direct loss to Amer- 
can firms. In another 
case of the kind, i 
was established thst 
a foreign dealer bad 
written frequently 
to an American 
manufacturer 
between June aii 
October of last yeat, 
in regard to goodsit 
wanted, without 
ceiving any reply 
whatever, although ke 
finally cabled. As a result, the Amer 
can concern Jost an order amounting @ 
a considerable sum and the prospect 6! 
a large and profitable future busines 
with a reputable foreizn dealer. 

These experiences are typical ot 
numerable others that are rev 
the complaints received. And for eve 
one complained of there must be malty 
more which are recognized and 
advertised by our foreign competitors # 
“Yankee tricks.” In every instaneé, ™ 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Pontiac Coupe, $745, Body by Fisher 





From some of the largest cor- 
porations in the world and 
from many smaller firms, let- 
ters have come in by the hun- 
dreds, asking for copies of the 
book “Experiences of Various 
Companies in Handling Auto- 
mobiles with Salesmen” . . 
The book includes chree 
general sections: “Who Buys 
the Car—the Company or the 
Salesmen?”; “How are Operat- 
ing Expenses Handled?”; and 
“Developing a plan of Opera- 
tion”... If you are interested 
in this book, or in 
Oakland’s plan for 
cooperating with 
fleet usersto reduce wi 45 
sales cost, send in co 
the coupon below. 
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The Song 
the kKreight [rain Sings 


By LEO A. BORAH 


There is music in the clacking of my wheels upon the rails— 
It’s the rhythmic song of industry that never, never fails; 

From Atlantic to Pacific, from the Gulf to Arctic snow, 

Where the restless rails are leading to the skyline still receding, 
It is beating out its cadence as I take my pack and go. 


Sand and gravel from the ocean, tons of ore from mountain mines, 
Furniture, pianos, cotton, and the logs of giant pines, 

Wheat and flour, bricks and mortar, shoes and clothing—all I bring; 
On my flat cars piles of lumber to build homes in goodly number 
While my clacking wheels keep rolling, and the rails beneath them ring. 


I hold furs from out the frozen North and rugs from Eastern lands, 
And the coal to drive the mighty ships that ply to foreign strands; 
When the motors on the highways pass me, slyly poking fun, 

I can chuckle at the swankers, for I carry in my tankers 

All the gasoline and oil that make their speeding engines run. 


My refrigerator cars are filled with fruits of every clime, 

That North, or South, or East, or West may know no famine time; 
I hold farming tools, machinery, utensils of the trades, 

Tractors, automobiles, cattle—gear of peace, and guns of battle— 
I am carrying a city as I thunder on the grades. 


Empty cars I leave on sidings to be laden with the spoil 

Of the berry fields and orchards that reward the farmer’s toil; 
Halting sometimes, never quitting, I keep following the track, 
Linking all the land together, scorning distance, scorning weather, 
Where I go I scatter plenty and I carry plenty back. 


Through the clamor of the daytime, through the quiet of the night, 

I go rumbling, roaring onward, bringing food and warmth and light; 
I look dull and unromantic; but within my hundred cars 

Is the stuff of dreams and story that has built the freight train’s glory— 
Shafts of steel and stone that tower to the everlasting stars. 
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Calculator 


Delivered in U.S. A. 


$95 Delivered in 
Can: 


Occupies only 614 x 11/4 inches 
—weighs less than seven pounds 
and easily fits a desk drawer. 
A standard Burroughs machine 
built with the same care as 


S) 










5-Column Calcu- 
lating Capacity— 
Accumulates 
to 9,999.99 


Burroughs Calculators of larger 
capacity—backed by Burroughs 
guaranty and world-wide ser- 
vice. Call the local Burroughs 
office or write to— | 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6154 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


When writing to BurrovcHs Appinc Macuine Company please mention Nation's Business 
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E wholesalers may pass 
out of the picture, but 
wholesaling never will.” 
This interesting remark 
was made in the lobby_of the National 
Chamber Building just after one of the 
sessions of the conference of 200 whole- 
salers called to discuss the vital ques- 
tion, “Where is the 
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The Wholesaler—W ho Is He? § 


| By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 


A feature of the discussion that seems 
strange to the casual observer is that 
the majority of problems discussed had 
to do with buying. In other words, their 
thoughts backed up toward the manu- 
facturer; buying, not selling, was their 
chief concern. What they didn’t say 
will hold a lot of interest to economists 
in thinking back over 








wholesaler going?” 
That remark is the es- 
sence of the impression 
the delegates took away 
with them. There is al- 
ways a distinction be- 
tween a function and 
the man or group per- 
forming that function. 
So with wholesaling. 
The function is essen- 
tial. But it is not es- 
sential that so-called 





The Ch2irman, W. M. G. 
Howse, steered the first 


the gathering. 

“What is wrong with 
the wholesaler?” asked 
©. H. Cheney, who went 
on to answer: 


It sounds like a simple 
question, and it certainly 
has been answered—by 
the Anvil Chorus. From 
what I have heard from 
manufacturers, .. retailers, 
political investigators, 
economists and consu- 


wholesalers perform it. conference of general mers, it can be conclu- 
The manufacturer may wholesalers into chan- sively proved that what 
perform it, groups of re- nels abound.ng in the is wrong with the world 

» 5° interchange of novel and is undoubtedly due to 


tailers may join in doing 
it, or chains may take 
over the job. 


profitable ideas 


what is wrong with the 
wholesaler.. The indict- 
ment is both general and 














The meeting was set 
up to give every individual a chance to 
contribute to the common pool of facts. 
It seems significant that at the outset 
there arose the peculiar spectacle of a 
group of wholesalers finding it difficult 
to give suitable definition of a whole- 
saler. A definition which was cheered 
by the conference was offered by G. Bar- 
ret Moxley, of the Kiefer-Stewart Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. Mr. Moxley’s views 
of what a wholesaler should be wil ap- 
pear in an early issue of Nation’s Bust- 
NESS. 

The discussion went along merrily un- 
til it was punctured by R. R. Ellis, drug 
wholesaler, of Memphis, Tennessee, and 
Vice-President of the National Chamber, 
who rose to say that it was his opinion 
that “it doesn’t make a damn bit of dif- 
ference what definition you give the 
wholesaler; it is what you do that 
counts.” 

The machinery of the meeting was not 
complex. A brief welcome; a survey of 
the wholesaler’s position by O. H. 
Cheney; the large group split into four 
sections to recommend particular stud- 
ies and procedures; and much discussion 
—this was the plan of the two-day con- 
vention. It was the first general con- 
ference of diversified wholesalers ever 
called. 

The idea behind it was simple. Dis- 
tribution is changing. Not all whole- 


salers have been able to keep up. An 
interchange of ideas on the best ways 
of meeting conditions, it was thought, 
might prove valuable to all concerned. 


specific—not only is the 
defendant charged with murder but also 
with swearing in the presence of his victim. 

Not only is the wholesaler charged with 
the murder of economy in distribution but 
also with changing the label on a can of 
beans; and no matter what all these critics 
think of the wholesaler, it is nothing com- 
pared with what the wholesalers think of 
each other. 

Now, the manufacturer, in most cases, 
thinks of the wholesaler as not giving him 
service. He is not stock- 
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price! How can the poor indepe 
tailer begin to fight the chain store ¢ 
corner when he has te nay more ty 
chain’s retail price? How can thes 
get anywhere when the wholesaler 
stantly overloading his shelves wig 
warmers that can’t sell in g 
years? How can the retailer know 
he stands if the wholesaler’s 1 
giving competitor’s special de 
goods, secret rebates, “special 
for advertising” and a hundred oth 
terious and valuable advantages? 

How can the retailer afford to buy 
the wholesaler when he can get the 
goods from the manufacturer dineet 
lower price, and with a bonus, and g 
tising cooperation and quick diree 
factory service, and free window eu 
and a free trip to the factory and 
of cigars and the world with a lit 
fence around it? . 


There was more than a littleg 
dramatic in the scene of these 200) 
ness men listening to a banker's 
their future. Mr. Cheney continue 


The trouble is that there is just eam 
truth in the cry that the wholesaler sf 
to the cost of distribution to make hs 
doom seem justifiable; and deep dow i: 
his heart, the wholesaler knows it, 

But the question is not whether th 
wholesaler adds to the cost of distrib. 
tion. Of course he does—because distr. 
bution, like such elementary processes # 
walking, talking and sleeping must cot 
something. The real question is, “Does 
the wholesaler add too much to the cot 
of distribution?” 


There was an eager stir when a banker 
turned to the subject of wholesalers a 
financiers: 








ing and pushing his par- 
ticular lines, and he has 
had to send around spe- 
cialty salesmen and mis- 
sionary salesmen to make 
sure that his goods are 
getting the sales effort 
they so obviously de- 
serve. The manufacturer 
feels that the whole- 
saler is buying from hand 
to mouth and thus dis- 
locating his production 
schedule. The manufac- Ellis 
turer feels that the whole- 
saler is just waiting for 
the chance—if he has not 
already taken it—to push 
his own private brand 
into the market which 
the manufacturer built 








Wholesaler Robert R. 
declared emphat- 
ically, “It doesn’t make 
a damn bit of difference 
what definition you give 
the wholesaler; it’s what 
he does that counts” 


In distribution th 
goods must be sold; they 
must be split up into 
manageable quantities 
for each territory; they 
must be of the right type 
to fill the prevailing de 
mand; they must be stor 
ed until they are bought 
and removed; they mut 
be financed. The que 
tion is, who shall perform 
these functions; who a 
perform them most eo 
nomically? s 

We could answer this 
question _ intelligently if 
we could forget fors 
while history, economic, 
and the huge volume of 














up by expensive adver- 
tising. And there are enough other charges 
to take up the next session of Congress. 

And what does the retailer think? 
Plenty; plenty—and he isn’t bashful about 
expressing it, either. 

Again, the wholesaler is accused of not 
giving enough service. The store cannot 
get what it wants when it wants it. And 


argument with whi 
subject has been clouded. Let us forget 
the words manufacturer, wholesaler, ! 
retailer. Let us try to see those functions 
of distribution abstractly, without pre 
dice, without personal interest. And if ¥@ 
concentrate on the idea for one minule 
we shall come to the following conelusion 
that those who perform these function 
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Partial List of 
Newspapers Dis- 
tributed by 
International 
Trucks 
New York Journal 
New York News 
New York Sun 
New York Telegram 
Wall Street News 
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e ws! Wall Street Journal - ee > 
IU Chicago Tribune oe 
st eno Atlanta Georgian 
saler Baltimore News e e 
; Bethlehem Times 
4 aE A Straight Tip 
) } Brooklyn Times 
it 2 Burlington Free Press 
sched th Cincinnati Enquirer G I 
. Columbus Dispatch t t 
Ca ee on a Good Investmen 
eases as Nonpareil 
ntast ton eee, tees Day-in, day-out, and every day of the kinds of roads, they deliver the news. 
8, “Does Decatur Review year, newspapers must get to their At the left is a partial list of papers 
Desere ews e 
the cos Detroit News readers hot off the press. News can_ that use International Trucks. The 
s aap ra ya never be slow or it isn’t news. hauling demands of the large metro- 
— E. St. Louis Journal And so, from one end of this coun- _ politan dailies are strenuous in the 
4 —— try to the other, you'll find leading extreme and Internationals are used 
; gone telene newspapers depending on Interna- exclusively by some of the largest in 
oO + . 
id: a Post Dispatch tional Trucks totake up the job where the country. 
up int a the presses leave off. And what a job Take a straight tip from the newspa- 
tities Kenene City these Internationals do! Hard, gruel- pers that know these trucks first hand. 
y; they Memphis ling service...through mud, slush, Put Internationals to work in your own 
—_ ge wn snow, rain... any hour of the dayor business and you will find them the 
ach Moline Dispatch night, in all kinds of weather, over all best truck investment you ever made. 
P Nashville Banner 
bought Newark Evening The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to %-ton; 4 and 6-cylinder 
y must News Speed Trucks of 1%, 1% and 2-ton sizes; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 2'4-ton to 5-ton 
New Orleans sizes; Motor Coaches; and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. Sold and Serviced by 
e b va °cesheewige 4 160 Company-owned Branches in the United States and Canada and dealers everywhere. 
pe! ia ecor 
P . . 
rho can eer a tees INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
st eCO- Pittsburgh Post OF AMERICA 
Gazette 606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE, (tNcorPoraTeD) — CHICAGO, ILL. 
- this Pe fun 
| eo INTERNATIONAL 
for a ader 
: Rock Island Argus 
=n oes : ‘ 5 
' n Times 
a Se “TRUCKS. 
ity Tribune - 
‘ 7 Springfield Ilinois IrAN I 
es ourna 
ictions St. Cloud Times me 
preju- St. Joseph News-Press - 
| if we Tampa Telegraph 
saute Tampa Tribune 
said Toledo Blade 





When buying an INTERNATIONAL TrucK please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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most economically are 
those who perform them 
most economically. 
Now, is not that a 
really revolutionary idea? 
[It means simply this, that 
a concern can perform 
these functions most eco- 
nomically, regardless of 
what it calls itself; that 
is, provided, of course, 
it is efficiently conduct- 
ed; if it performs its 
functions conscientiously 
and carefully controls 
cost, and gives a reason- 











~ 


A Banker, O. H. Cheney, 
outlined the position of 
the wholesaler in modern 
distribution. The destiny 
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salers to perform essen- 
tial functions economic- 
ally. 

These functions cannot 
be eliminated entirely un- 
der any of the new and 
highly advertised systems 
of distribution, and there- 
fore these systems, if 
they are really under- 
stood, will not prove to 
be better than a system 
including the wholesaler. 

An efficient wholesaler, 
using sound methods and 
giving legitimate service, 


able service for a reason- 
able return. 

Now, these essential 
functions cannot be per- 
formed more econom- 





of the wholesaler is in 
the hands of the whole- 
saler, he said 


has a surer place in our 
economic system than 
any inefficient distributor 
of another kind, no mat- 
ter what short cut system 











ically by a manufacturer 
or a retailer than by a wholesaler if 
the wholesaler is efficient. An efficient 
manufacturer or an efficient group of re- 
tailers can perform them more econom- 
ically than an inefficient wholesaler. But 
in order to perform the traditional func- 
tions of the wholesaler, the manufacturers 
or retailers must in effect become whole- 
salers; and unless they are willing to give 
up their manufacturing or retailing profits 
in order to play at wholesaling for noth- 
ing, then they must add a wholesaling 
factor to the cost of distribution. 


Mr. Cheney concluded with the assur- 
ance that wholesaling will not perish 
from the earth: 


The cost of wholesaling cannot be elimi- 
nated, but it is up to the wholesaler to 
prove, by deeds, that because of experi- 
ence and his existing facilities and his sin- 
cere striving for efficiency, he can perform 
the wholesaling functions at a lower cost. 
Many group buyers will realize that paper 
profits do not always come true. Many 
manufacturers are learning that to their 
sorrow. 

More and more will learn that lesson 
and give up their expensive sales forces. 
Many manufacturers are learning that 
they tried to become national distributors 
too soon; that they made the wholesalers 
who served them faithfully the victims of 
a mania for nation-wide business and big 
splashes of national advertising. 

These economic lessons are painful for 
all and many are slow to learn. The 
manufacturer and the retailer—and the 
public—must be edu- 





he may use. 

Gentlemen, your destiny is in your 
hands. 

Exception to the tone of Mr. Cheney’s 
remarks was taken by Mr. Ellis, who 
said: 

I listened to Mr. Cheney with the great- 
est interest, telling what 








of refusing a few thousand de 
for a man who wanted to go jp by 
and he thought that the market y 
ready over-manned. " 

I heartily disagree with him, 
the biggest institutions in Amers 
built up by probably just such 
turned down. 

It is the survival of the fittest. }j 
individualism of business that has 
American business what it ig 


have got to go through the 
finally come to a sane answer, 


In contrast was the view of § 
Anderson, president of the Mil 
eration. He said: 


The policy which Mr. Brongo, has 
adopted—I have never read an arti 
which I agreed with more thoroughly 
I did his article published recently feo 
TION’s Bustness—that may be a 
proper policy for him to pursue, Tt may 
be an entirely wrong policy for 
else to pursue. If I were selling chain 
stores, if I were selling large distributor, 
I might perhaps adopt a policy exieiiy 
opposite of that which Mr. Bronson has 
adopted. 








the wholesaler is not,and 
drawing a very gloomy 
picture, and I hope Mr. 
Cheney will feel before 
this meeting is over that 
it is not a mortuary con- 
vention. It is true, Mr 
Cheney, of many whole- 
salers that their wives 
have been widows for ten 
years and did not know 
it: but tools were in 





A. Lincoln Filene called 
attention to whatagroup 
of retailers were doing 
in maintaining the Re 
tail Research Bureau. It 
costs money to find the 
facts that are worth 
money, he said. Byery 
group which has its 
problems falls into the 
error of thinking its 





their hands ten years ago, 
and they are in their 
hands today, and we 
have just availed our- 
selves of the opportu- 
nity; and I do hope that, 
having an important story 


Retailer A. Lincoln 
Filene told the confer- 
ence that all worth-while 
facts cost money, and in 
order to get money-mak- 
ing facts any group has 
to spend some money 


woes unique, or that it 
is unique in having woe 
at all. However, Mr. 
Filene assured his lister- 
ers that individual prob 
lems were for the ind- 


to tell, you will tell it in 
an important way. 


vidual to settle, but that 
__| it could be done through 














I do hope that you will 
settle once for all, in your minds, that you 
are an economic necessity; that distribu- 
tion could not function without the whole- 
saler. 

As I see it, there are five distinct funda- 
mental elements in distribution—always 
have been and always will be. You may 
destroy the wholesaler, or he may destroy 
himself as set up today, 








cated to the wholesaling, 
if the wholesaler is really 
economical. But the edu- 
cation must be more than 
with words—otherwise 
the wholesaler is simply 
building himself a pave- 
ment of good intentions, 
and you know to where 
that leads. 

My words may have 
seemed all dark clouds, 
so let me summarize my 
views in two or three sil- 
ver linings: 

No method of distribu- 
tion, wholesaling, for in- 
stance, is doomed as long 
as it performs its func- 
tions economically. 





WholesalerG. Barret 
Moxley defined a whole- 
saler as one who lives 
out of the economies he 
effects for others. An 
article by him will be in 
NATION’S BUSINESS soon 


but vou cannot destroy 
the function performed 
by the wholesaler. 

The business policy of 
Lewis H. Bronson, of 
Bronson and Townsend, 
hardware wholesalers of 
New Haven, as set down 
in a recent article, “If 
Volumes Over the Profit 
Line?” in NaTIon’s 
3USINEss, came in for 
attention from several 
speakers. Mr. Ellis re- 
ferred to it by saying: 

It is as my friend 
Bronson stated in the 
article he wrote, where 








It is possible for whole- 





he did the heroic thing 





group effort. 

In summarizing the conference, Alva 
Dodd, manager of the Domestie Distr 
bution Department of the Nation 
Chamber, frankly said that he believed 
that the individuals present had learned 
that there was a lot they did not know, 
but what was hopeful, they had a better 
idea of just where they were ignorant. 

One member of the conference 
marked subsequently that if there was 
no agreement among wholesalers as 
the function they perform, the same was 
possibly true of retailers. It may b 
recalled that at the National Retail Dry 
Goods Convention a week earlier the 
director, Lew Hahn, impressed upon fe 
tailers the vital need of determing 
whether they were to be purchasili 
agents for the community or 
uting outlets for manufacturers. 

There is not yet complete agre 
between the links in the distribua 
chain as to what each should do img 
ting goods from the raw state @ 
hands of the constimer. Certainly; 
each knows exactly the function 1h@ 
perform most efficiently, the task of (0 
ordination will be made simpler. 
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PICK YOUR PEN 
POINT BY COLOR 


The simplest, safest, surest way to get permanent 
pen satisfaction is to pick your pen point by color. 


Waterman’s Number Seven 


with its identifying color band offers the quickest, 
most reliable guide to pen point selection 





The following colors on holders tell the story of pen point 
character. Look for them on Waterman’s Number Seven. 


Red—STANDARD-— Suits most writers. 
A splendid correspondence point. Medium 
flexibility. For home and general use. 


Green— RIGID—Tempered to armor-plate 
hardness. Will not shade even under heavy 
pressure. Unequaled for manifolding. The sales- 
man’s friend. 

Purple— STIFF; FINE—Writes without 
pressure. Makes a thin, clear line and small 


figures with unerring accuracy. Popular with 
accountants. 





Pink— FLEXIBLE; FINE—As resilient as 
a watch-spring. Fine, tapered point; ground 
fine to shade at any angle. Loved by 
stencgraphers. 


Blue— BLUNT—An improved stub point. 
This point makes a broad line. May be held in 
any position. Liked by rapid writers. 


Yellow —ROUNDED—A different pen 
point. The tip is ball shape. Makes a heavy, 
characteristic line without pressure. Suits left- 
handed writers. 


Merchants who sell Waterman’s will be glad to let you try all 
six points. Do this and select the one that suits you best. 


When you buy a Waterman’s you buy perpetual pen service. 








p $720 


Guaranteed since 1883 and until 1983—100 years of pen service NGumber Seven 
Beautiful, resilient 
a E. Waterman Company Ripple stainless rubber holder. 
191 Broad New York Made with protective lip-guard 
vitae: 0 and an unequaled patented fill- 
CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL ing device. 


Waterman's 





EAGLE 





.. cut off the bill 





IN THE office of one of the leading public utility 
companies several hundred kinds of forms, card 
records and ledger sheets are used. Until a few 
months ago these were being printed on 1038 
different grades of paper. The list included: 

54 bond papers for forms 

45 index bristols for card records 

9 ledger papers 

This state of affairs came about quite naturally. 

Having no fixed standards of paper quality for 
various uses the purchasing department merely 
bought its forms from good printers at what it 
considered fair prices. When a new form was 
ordered, the choice of the paper was left to the 
printer, who of course had only a vague idea of 
how it was to be used. . . . In general he chose any 
paper he had in stock that seemed to fit the pur- 
pose. . . . Three months or so later the form came 
up for reorder. . . . The purchasing department 
clerk, following established custom, marked it 
“same as last.”. . . And so “same as last” it re- 
mained, though no one knew just why. 


In making an analysis of this company’s paper 
needs, the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
first found out what each form was meant to do— 
how long it must last—and how much handling it 
would be likely to receive. Applying scientific 
standards, the Bureau found that 10 different 
grades of paper would do the work perfectly. Its 
report recommended: 

4 bond papers for forms 


3 index bristols for card records 
3 grades of ledger papers 





and every paper doing its jak 








The first saving was shown in the paper bill 
Over $4000 was saved by being able to buy in cag 
and ton lots instead of reams, and by printing each 
form on a paper which would meet all service 


requirements at a minimum cost. 


A second saving of several hundred dollars care 
from combining many forms on large sheets of 
paper and printing them at once. 


And perhaps the most valuable result of all was 
that the right paper was used in every case. There 
were no makeshifts—no misfits. 


You, too, can have your business 
papers standardized 


At your service are the broad experience and m 
usual facilities of the Paper Users’ Standardization 
Bureau, founded for the purpose of helping Ameri- 
can business houses put the right paper to work in 
the right place. The complete service includes a 
thorough analysis of all your firm’s individual 
printed forms and provides you with a comprehen 
sive report which can be made the basis of efficient 
buying. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be 
rendered only to a limited number of corporations 


this year. 


It is made without charge or obligation of any 
sort. 


American Writing Paper Company, Ine. 
Holyoke, Mas-. 





THE RICHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 


Eagle-A Bond Papers 
Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron, Acceptance. Norman. Telephone. 
Eagle-A Ledger Papers 


Brunswick Limen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 


include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 

LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 


PAPERS 











summer Schools 
for Secretaries 


ACH year an increasingly large 
4 | number of chamber of commerce 
and trade association secretaries 
| rested in improving the effectiveness 
Ti; jusiness group organizations is at- 
ws the ational School for Com- 
ial and Trade Organization Execu- 
ives and the Western School for Com- 
vrcial Secretaries. This year the Na- 
) ‘ional School will hold its sessions from 
aly 8 to 21 at Northwestern University, 
franston, Ill. The Western School will 
et at Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
ev bill, jpuifornia, from July 2 to August 4. 
. W The courses given at the National 
“= ‘hool are of three types: 


soon |, Those designed to help the student 

service ep in touch with the constantly chang- 

ig Views on present day economic, po- 

8 came [pitial, community and business condi- 
tions and problems. 

cets of 2 Those covering the general tech- 
sue of commercial and trade organi- 

all was 000s. pl le 

The 3 Those dealing intensively with a 
geil type of activity undertaken by 
many organizations but not by all. 
Successful executives must know more 
tn the mechanics of operation. Re- 
alts are achieved by organizations which 

nd um jm ow the facts, which are in touch with 


ization tional and international movements, | 


A meal thich know what is fundamentally sound 

ad what is not. The secretary must be 
ork in Hille to turn quickly to reliable sources 
ides a d information. 


vidual Both Basic and Advanced 


rehene BP THE NATIONAL SCHOOL aids him 
ficient through certain courses deemed fun- 
damental and which a secretary must 
he lave before he can graduate. Besides 
an these, there are advanced technical and 
ations getialized courses for both commercial 
omanization and trade association secre- 
f ines. Northwestern University is lo- 
any Bated on Lake Michigan, twenty min- 
utes from Chicago. The school is a non- 
., profit-making institution, but it is in- 
# ‘tded to be self-supporting. The tui- 
ton is $30.00 for two weeks, or $20.00 
for one week. Further information may 
be obtained from John N. Van der Vries, 
ty Board of Managers, Room 
1020, 134 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 
The Western School, though not as 
linge as the National School, is con- 
tted along somewhat similar lines. 
National Chamber departmental man- 
agers will give courses at both schools. 
information on the Western 
may be obtained from Arthur 

ands, California. 
chamber of commerce officers 
Members in increasing numbers are 
om that their organizations func- 
a more efficiently after their secre- 
ay are given the benefit of the con- 
and information gained by attend- 

aNee at one of these schools. 
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9 CLIENTS 
73 CONTRACTS 
VALUE $180,000,000 








Ww now in progress brings our 
total for the following clients to 


$180,000,000. 


American Sugar Refining Company 
Central Indiana Power Company 

The Edison Electric Illum’g Co. of Boston 
Ford Motor Company 

The Hartford Electric Light Company 
The Philadelphia Electric Company 
Potomac Electric Power Company 
Southern California Edison Company 
The Western Union Telegraph Company 


There are 73 contracts, an average of 8 contracts per 
client. The list shows the national extent of our service. 
Some of the work is abroad. Contracts include new 
power stations both steam and hydroelectric, extension 
and modernizing of old power stations, the construction 
of manufacturing plants, service buildings, office build- 
ings, docks and a variety of other work. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


Wisse ies 






FINANCE / 


?ITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 


BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. 
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PARTITIONS of (ommon-= 
Brick are attually soundproof 
... and of course permanent, 
and a positive protection 
against fire. 

The U. S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. of 
Detroit, in which Common Brick 
partitions are standard construc- 
tion, is an outstanding example of 
their efficiency. A single thick- 
ness of brick, laid on edge, pro- 
vides ample strength andstability, 
with the highest degree of sound 
resistance. A light plaster coat on 
each side finishes the job. 


Consult our engineering service for help on any 
industrial construction problem—no obligation. 








AT YOUR SERVICE 


These District Association Offices and 
Brick,Manufacturers Everywhere 


Boston, Mass - 11 Beacon Street 
Chicago .... . . 605 Builders Bidg. 
Glovehad —Ohio Association 
2124 Guarantee Title Building 
Demwer ...«e«c« « Hee eee e 
Detroit . 400 U.S. Mortgage Trust Bidg. 
Hartford, Comn. ... . . 226 Pearl St. 
New York City. 1716 Grand Cen. Terminal 
New York State District 
Post Office Box 773, Rochester, New7York 
Norfolk, Va. . - 112 West Plume St. 
Philadelphia. . . . . 1420 Walnut Street 
Pittsburgh . 702 First National Bank Bldg. 
Raleigh, N.C.,508 Com’ Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Salt Lake City . . . 301 Atlas Blk. 
Seattle, Wash. . 913 Arctic Bidg. 














The Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association of America, 2135 Guar- 
antee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





PREFERRED BY ARCHITECTS 








When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Hawaiis Aloha to the Chambe 


Western Division meeting brings crossroads of 
Pacific nearer to Washington 


ONVINCING proof of the unity 
of American business interests 
was again published to the world 

through the interchange of views at the 
annual meeting of the Western Division 
of the National Chamber held in Hono- 
lulu. The program of entertainment 
and addresses gave inviting substance to 
President Pierson’s eloquent assurance 
that “Barriers of isolation have been re- 
moved. ... Honolulu, today, is vastly 
nearer to Washington in spirit and in 
time than was San Francisco in those 
picturesque days when clipper ships 
sailed from Boston Light and Sandy 


Hook around the Horn and into the 
Golden Gate.” 
A businesslike note in this modern 


abridgement of distance was sounded in 
the use of radio for making some of the 
arrangements for the convention. 


Well Represented 


ITH a total registration of 359 dele- 

gates from fifty-three organizations, 
this meeting included representatives of 
every unit of the Western Division, ex- 
cept Wyoming. “Guest” delegates came 
from Sydney, Australia; Dunedin, New 
Zealand; and from Korea. In the party 
aboard the Mauri, which sailed from 
San Francisco February 1, were Presi- 
dent Pierson, Joseph Defrees, former 
president; William Butterworth, vice 
president; Paul Shoup, Western vice 
president; F. J. Koster, a former direc- 
tor of the National Chamber; Paul 
Clagstone, manager of the Western Divi- 
sion, and members of the Washington 
staff, including W. DuBois Brookings, 
manager of the Natural Resources Pro- 
duction Department, and D. A. Skinner, 
secretary. 

The steamer Aleutian was chartered to 
transport the party of 116 from cities 
in the Northwest. Fifty-five National 
Councillors were present. 


Sympathetic Understanding 
\ ELCOMED by Raymond C. Brown, 


acting governor in the absence of 
Governor Farrington, and pointed to 
their purpose by Vice President Shoup, 
the delegates promptly put themselves 
to making the most of the meeting. 
From the morning of February 8, when 
President Pierson gave a breakfast for 
Chamber presidents and secretaries, to 
the dinner which concluded the two days 
of formal sessions, the program provided 
the active substance for a sympathetic 
understanding of American business on 
the mainland and on the islands. 
Significant of this new illumination of 
problems and purposes was the support 
by resolution of the National Chamber’s 
taxation and merchant marine policies, 
and its intelligent effort to prevent gov- 
ernment competition with legitimate pri- 


vate enterprise. The place of gover 
ment and the place of business 
well defined by President Pierson jn i 
address “Business Banded for Actiqnt: 
He said: 

The greatest responsibility of American 
business to its government is, theref 
to recall government to those great apd 
dignified purposes for which it was em 
ated. It is important to preserve Amer. 
can business, but it is far more important 
to preserve American government! Theg 
are not antagonistic purposes. In foster. 
ing one we foster the other, for in keeping 
the government from destroying  thgt 
sturdy, self-reliant initiative which has 
made this country what it is, we keep the 
government from destroying itself, 


It was in this address that he took oera- 
sion to recognize Hawaii's own concem 
to keep the political aims of government 
within budgetary bounds, for he declared 
that 

I am profoundly impressed with the 
achievement of these islands in regulating 
their fiscal affairs. You have definitely 
turned away from the outworn nule-of- 
thumb methods that so largely yet prevail 
among the states, municipalities and othe 
local taxing units of the mainland. Vou 
budgetary procedure, as set up im the 
Petrie Act is patterned, I am informed, 
upon that of the Federal Government. 
The adoption of the budget system by the 
Federal Government was a great achieve- 
ment and has amply vindicated its worth. 


Pacific Trade Discussed 


ISCUSSION of topics of timely con- 

cern to Western business men it- 
cluded an address on the growth of the 
Pacific trade by Frederick J. Koster, 
president of the California Barrel Com- 
pany, and an exposition of Hawaii's con 
tributions to trade and social relations 
by James Henderson, president of Ha- 
waii’s Associated Chambers. 

In an examination of the American 
merchant marine situation, Irving E. 
Vining of the Oregon State Chamber, ex- 
plained the National Chamber's persist- 
ent advocacy of private operation. Con- 
sideration of agricultural marketing m- 
cluded a statement of conditions in the 
Hawaiian sugar industry by E. Faxon 
Bishop, president of Brewer & Com 
pany, and a view of the pineapple bus- 
ness by Dr. A. L. Dean, director of the 
experiment station maintained by 
Associated Hawaiian Pineapple Canners. 

It was private initiative that 
oped hydro-electric power in the Western 
states, declared Lafayette 


president of the Utah Power & Light . 


Company, when discussing the questio® 


of the public interest in personal or go 


ernmental development of hyd 


resources. The place of “Lumber” on the 


program was amply justified by the at 
tention accorded the expert revelations 
of Major Everett G. Griggs, president of 
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7 for 
&, every truck 


New Wheel Bases 
















These _ Nowthere are THIRTEEN new Speed Wagon Chassis—with wheelbases rang- 
beter. ing from 115 to 175 inches—capacities from 1 ton to 3 tons—and with an 
a average of TWO standard body types for each model. 
has 
D the 
a 

cem 
nent Hydraulic—not mechanical. Internal expanding—not external contracting. 
ared Always in adjustment, no cables to stretch, no rods to bend. Equal toevery job, 

no matter how heavy the load. Protected against dirt and mcisture—they stop 
the you in any weather on any road, in reverse or going forward. These brakes are 
mn on ALL the new Speed Wagons—and in addition there is the independent 
ol. hand lever brake operating on the propellor shaft. 
vail 
ther @ 
‘ctr 
: New Low Prices 
ned, 
ent. 
the 
“4 Here are price reductions ranging up to $260 that put Speed Wagon values even 


further in advance of anything else on the market today: 
Chassis Prices 
Capacity Wheelbase at Lansing 





BE OUNIOR ....... 5 %&Ton 115" - $ 895 
ef, ICME 6-4. 6. ape ee ed Ton 123” 995 
. POM er fg Ge ee 138" 1,075 
" SIANDARD.......- 1LA#Ton 133” 1,245 
STANDARD. ...... ..1%Ton 148’ 1,345 
: GENERAL UTILITY .. . 1%Ton 143’ 1,345 
. LIGHT BUS. ... ... . 12 Passenger 143” 1,405 
ee Eg ee: ee ces oe 148’ 1,545 
, ee eee ee ce 164’ 1,645 
a mA S Sete.» 6s eae . Tom 159” 1,985 
. HEAVY DUTY DUMP .. 2 Cu. Yd. 130” 1,935 
° 175° COMMERCIAL... 3 Ton 175” 2,090 
175° BUS .. - ste sae oh Cemeeeee 175° 2,150 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
: E AGON 
ith six-cylinder motors 
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When buying a Reo Speen Wacon please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com. 
Your letterhead ; ee 
, Is nO MOre AN) Uther considerations of timely j 
tance included a crisp measure of « 
ing” by Tyson Dines of Denyer- & Sur 
| vey of “Oil” by John C. Howard pies. 
| dent of the Utah Oil Company Salt 
| Lake City; and an excellent appraisy 
of the “Tourist Business” by David 
Whitcomb of Seattle, and G, Fred Bush 
of Honolulu. 

Informative presentations were 
tributed by Arthur S. Bent of Log Ap. 
| geles with a paper on “Western Con. 
| struction”; and by Clarence Y, 
United States Department of Commer 
and R. E. Fisher, vice president of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
“Commercial Aviation in the West,” 


incidental than your personal appearance 


Pacific Relations 


AMERICAN interests in the Paeife 
regions were impressively defined 
by Chester H. Rowell, San Franeise 
editor, in his address on “Social Rel. 
tions in the Pacific.” Of this addres 
Crane’s Bond has a happy faculty which is to be printed for distribution 
, ‘ . Mr. Shoup said: “We feel that if noth. 
of presenting your business in the jn else of importance took place bed 
‘ : meeting, we have been amply repaid for 

best possible light whenever you holding this session.” e: 
write a letter. The work of the International Cham- 
; , | ber of Commerce was usefully outlined 
It Says, in effect, that here is by William Butterworth, vice president 


. . of the North Central Division of the Ns 
somebody important, of obvious tional Chamber, and member of the ex- 


. ecutive committee of the American Se- 
standing and whatever the letter tion of the International Chamber, This 
contains is probably worth cone statement included a report of the Stock- 

Pal? holm meeting in 1927. 
sidering. Organization and departmental activ- 


It’s like doi ae ties of the National Chamber were e- 
ts like doing business Ove )jxined by W. DuB. Brookings andD,A. 


a luncheon table instead of waiting Dkinnet. 
Next Meeting at Pasadena 
PASADENA was chosen as the place 


of the next meeting. 


If fel h f Strictly business though the sessions 
you once felt a sheet OF were the delegates and the members oi 


, their families who accompanied then 
Crane’s Bond between your thumb found time to enjoy the full flavor of 


and forefinger, you’d know why. Hawaiian hospitality. Decked with the 
‘ , | traditional leis on arrival, they were ® 
It has the crisp crackle—the sturdi- character to appreciate the native musi 


-. and dances. The brilliant beach scene 
ness — that only a 100% new white at Waikiki and the grim majesty of Hilo: 


4 : . ae. < . t color 
aper can have. Itlooksand V°!*am° region gave their ancien 
insite d and charm to a new page in the of 


feels guality. It és quality. memory. 
. 7 . 7 : | Notable among the entertainment 
Crane’s Bond is an imvest-| were the luncheons arranged by the 


al : ° Y Honolulu Chamber and the Hawaiian 
ment—always—in prestige. 1 Our Sugar Planters’ Association. 


. . rine . nines e : ting sea 
r engraver will be glad W hether it was the invigora 
Pry 6 & air, the friendly climate, or the warmth 


to show samples and quote prices. of their welcome, the enthusiasm of the 
delegates at the meeting was apparent 
| and enduring. Ss 
That this enthusiasm was communicr 
ble is attested by the fact that Fred B. 


? Barnes, Western field secretary, obtained 
Ta n e = O n | $2,200 in memberships. The evidence ® 


| that the Honolulu meeting = as 
successful of any held by the 
CRANE & CO. inc. « DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS, Division —R. W. 


Whe writing to Craxe & Co Inc., p'case mention Nation’s Business 


in an outer office until some man 


can see you. 
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we sold those quotas! We fol- 
lowed up every quota and kept 
a close check on results every 
day. Our data, posted on these 
Acme Visible Sales Records, 
kept all the quotas, all the sales, 
all the possibilities, before us 
every momert. Our men knew 
just what each account should 
purchase—they had an objec- 
tive and, most important, they 
knew why the order should be 
placed at just that time—now!” 


ACME 


VISIBLE 
RECORDS 





ment. Offices in principal cities. 


Gentlemen: 


‘a You may send me your book 
“Profitable Business Control”’ 


‘a Please write me concerning 
your system for handling 


Make your present records give you working 
information of that sort—instantly, accurately, 
for weeks, months and years. 

They will, if you transfer them to Acme 
equipment. And you'll find they'll be a record 
of achievements, too. Acme Records are profit 


builders—never a “necessary 
expense,” 

How such records are being 
kept—simply, easily, effectively 
—is fully described in our book 
“Profitable Business Control” 
which also illustrates improved 
methods for handling other 
records—stock, production, 
credit — all the records of any 
business. The coupon will 
bring you a copy. Send it along 
today. 


N.B. 4-28 


You may send your nearest 
representative to me 
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“Take Dayton—Double the volume in six 
months, yet not a single new account” 


“?TShat’s a mighty interesting case, gentlemen: 
We doubled our Dayton business without 
adding a single new account and without an add- 
ed cent of overhead. Instead of general quotas 
for customers, we set up for every customer a 
quota on every individual item in our line. And 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





NAME 
FIRM NAME 





CITY. 


—STATE 
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When writing to Acme Carp System Company please mention Nation's Business 
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have daytime 
all the time 




















If you want to increase the effi- 


ciency of your plant, if you want | 


to speed up production and make 
good use of every minute of the 
working day, see that you make 


proper use of your light. 


that you need, but a proper diffu- 
sion of what you have. And Lucas 
Great Daylighter Flat will do this 
very thing. 

_ Lucas Great Daylighter Flat diffuses 
light—hence there is no distracting glare. 
Best for plant interiors. 

Exterior Industrial Maintenance 
For protection of your pro we rec- 
ommend Lucas Industrial Building Paint 


(on brick and wood) and Lucas Concrete 
Paint (on concrete and cement surfaces). 


John Lucas & Co., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
Philadelphia 


New York Pittsburgh 
0. 


Chicago 
lie ag 


and local distributing points 


lacas 
Great Daylighters 
(Mill White) 


they give daytime 
all the time 








When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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‘Trade Goodwill Is Growing 


By A.M. McDERMOTT 


Export Division, Federal Trade Commission 


HE GOVERNOR of a middle 

western state boasts that he 

never went to New York City, 
and an outstanding senatorial debater 
who frequently discusses foreign affairs 
never ventured abroad. Such attitudes 
are provincial. 

But our manufacturers and traders 
have no fears about establishing con- 
tact with the business men of other lands. 
Our growing exports may be one of the 
best guarantees of the future against 
misunderstandings and military clashes. 
But, as in all things human, differences 
crop up in foreign trade. 

Intelligent and far-seeing management 
warns that even the most trivial mat- 
ter be not scorned. It is well to keep 
in mind the adage: “If you meet a 
good dog give him one bone; if you meet 
a bad dog give him two bones.” 

For years, tradesmen in other lands 
have registered kicks with our foreign 
representatives. Anxious to be of as- 
sistance, these officers have received 
them with consideration and forwarded 
the details to Washington. In turn, the 
cases have reached the Federal Trade 
Commission. The complaints filed run 
the gamut of all possible causes for fric- 
tion in commerce. 

A French concern ordering ham, speci- 
fied salt packing which causes shrinkage. 


| In letters exchanged on the claim the 


Very likely ie dom’ moore Mele | well-known Rotterdam contract had been 


mentioned, and on these references the 
buyer hung his contention that he bought 
under that contract. The seller, how- 


| ever, stamped the contract of sale with 


a notice that the rules of two American 
exchanges were to govern, although the 
rules of these exchanges do not apply to 
foreign sales. The buyer failed to live 
up to the terms of the Rotterdam con- 
tract. He neglected to have a certain 
minimum number of packages weighed, 
and he did not refer the matter to the 
secretary of the association issuing the 
Rotterdam contract. The Commission 


persuaded the disputants to let an Amer- 


ican exchange arbitrate. 

Short skirts do more than upset the 
social and moral world. A jobber in a 
far eastern island ordered a thousand 
dozen stockings, with a 19-inch silk boot. 
That meant silk up to a point below the 
knee. While the shipment was on the 
sea, fashion decreed shorter skirts and 
exposed knees. The jobber’s $7,500 in- 
vestment affected his vision and he saw 
the hosiery as terribly inferior. Although 
this loss was due to the jobber’s failure 
to buy right, the manufacturer agreed 
to arbitrate. Even if the buyer loses 
through his procedure, he knows that 
the American was a good sport. 

Science has shown how to extract oil 
from shale and gas from lignite. An 


American corporation owning formulas 
to do this work made a contract with 
South American who was to prove the 
existence of sufficient and suitable tay 
materials to warrant a commercial oper. 
ation in his country. He was to form 
a company and build a plant, give the 
American company half the common 
stock, and do several other things, alj 
in return for the perpetual use of the 
formulas. To defray the cost of tests, g 
fund was to be deposited in the United 
States by the South American. 


Neglect and Misunderstandings 
HE DID none of these things—mere. 


ly sent some samples of the ray 
materials, which were tested and report- 
ed on. The American company refused 
to spend money for further tests, Ap 
pearing before the representative of the 
American Government, the South Amer. 
ican twisted his own dereliction into 4 
charge of bad faith against the company. 

Moslems and Christians are taxied 
about Aleppo by the old “Modd T” 
Ford. Though not book-learned, the 
chauffeurs know genuine Ford parts, or 
at least pretend they do. A dealer in 
Aleppo placed an order, specifying that 
the magic name must be cast on all 
parts, Imitation parts were sent and re- 
fused. The Commission got the shipper 
to make reimbursement for all proved 
losses on goods sold and to take back at 
invoice values the unsold parts. 

A foreign agent of a manufacturer of 
pianos and organs wao had not re 
ceived his commissions went to a sym- 
pathetic American consul, and the Com- 
mission got the case. A draft in full sent 
the agent away singing another tune. 

A man in the Scandinavian Peni- 
sula was agent for an American mant- 
facturer of a fairly well-known auto 
part. Before the agency contract e- 
pired, the American sold goodwill and 
patents to a competitor, offering the 
Scandinavian $1,500 for any loss he 
might suffer. The agent, dissatisfied, 
submitted a statement of actual sales 
and an approximation of anticipated 
sales, but the manufacturer was ada- 
mant. After a conference arranged by 
the Commission the ante was raised to 
$3,000, and the foreigner graciously 
thanked the American Government. 

A many-sided complaint was that of 
an English brokerage house which rep 
resented an American cotton broker. It 
was alleged that commissions had net 
been paid and that some of the cotton 
was inferior and underweight. 
English party declared that refunds 
were made to spinners. This looked 
like a bad case, and was in one respett. 
Agents made the bread and butter for 
their principals and ought to be 
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Miss Cecelia Burmeister, who estab- 
lished a world’s record in check writing 
with a rate of 2094 checks an hour. 


Ar rue First International Check Writing 
Speed Contest held by The Todd Company, 
Rochester, New York, Miss Cecelia Burmeister, 
of the accounting department of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, established a 
world’s record by writing with a Todd Super- 
Speed Protectograph 349 checks in ten minutes 
—a rate of 2094 checks an hour! 

The Todd Company has never claimed a 
higher rate than 1200 to 1500 checks an hour, 
as that rate can be maintained by any operator 
of average competence. Miss Burmeister’s rec- 
ord, and the high speed of other contestants, is 
evidence of what an amazing number of checks 
an expert operator can amount-write with the 
Super-Speed Protectograph. 

In the Chicago offices of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway there are two Super- 
Speed Protectographs. Regarding the work of 


“VW... TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 


Protectograph 


these machines, Mr. E. P. Willey, Auditor of 
Expenditure, writes : “We handle a large volume 
of pay checks twice monthly within a compara- 
tively limited length of time. The machines are 
simple in operation and due to that fact we have 
a number of employees that can be interchang~4 
in their operation. The average speed attained 
by these operators on the Todd machines is 
approximately 1400 checks an hour.” 

Let a Todd representative demonstrate what 
the remarkable speed and simplicity of the 
Super-Speed Protectograph will do to introduce 
all-around economy in check preparation at 
your company. Get in touch with the Todd 
office in your city or return the coupon. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


PROVING 


a possible speed of 
2094 checks an hour 
with the Super-Speed 





’, _ 


THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1130 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


formation about the 
Super-Speed Protectograph 
Todd Check Signer 


| Name—— 
| 


| Address— a — = 





| Business — 
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Gentlemen: Please send me further in- 











When writing to Tue Toop Company please mention Nation's Business 
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OU know what rust does—it 

plays havoc—it destroys. But 
today there is no excuse for products 
which rust on the dealer's shelf— 
no excuse for the ‘“rust-frozen” nut, 
or the unsightly rust spot. 


If you use steel or iron you can 
rust-proof every nut, bolt, 
spring—in fact any part of your 
product. 


Many manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, telephones, automatic 
scales, bookkeeping machines, 
firearms, tools, machinery, radio 
parts, hardware specialties, elec- 
trical equipment and nearly 200 
other varieties of products can 
new claim the added value of 
“Rust-proof Because Parker- 
ized.” 


The base of Parkerizing is PARCO 
POWDER, a dry chemical which, 
added to a tank of boiling water, 
forms a rust-proofing bath into which 
the metal parts are immersed. 


Our engineers and chemists are 
qualified to advise you concerning the 
use of the Parker Process as applied 
to your individual requirements. 


Parkerizing jobbing service plants 
are located in twenty-two 
industrial centers. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 


2179 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, U. S. A. 





Send me, without obligation, your monthly 
THE PARKERIZER and your book PARKER 
RUST-PROOFING PROCESS. 











Name__ 

Address 
N.B, 

When writing please mention Nation's Business 


| treated. 
| viewed. 


| thereof. 
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The broker here was inter- 
He then paid the commissions 
in full. 

If there is any trade that has striven 
over a long period to eliminate friction 
and avoid disputes, it is the cotton 
trade. Everything possible has been 
done in behalf of buyers, providing 
means for establishing proof of claim 
and ways of making appeal in support 
These avenues were open to 
the complainant, who operated in one 
of the largest English spinning centers. 
For eighteen months the Government 
asked for proof that would attest the 
validity of the claims. All efforts were 
unavailing. If, as alleged, refunds were 
made, the spinners’ proof ought to have 
been accessible. Subsequently, it was 
heard that the active party with the 
complaining organization had gone to 
Africa, following the dissolution of the 
company. Since it was not believed he 
had gone to Africa for proof, the papers 
were filed away. 

A Fire Insurance Case 

A LARGE American fire insurance 
+4 company withdrew from a certain 
country, cancelled its policies and paid 
its agent a sum of money large enough 
to make all refunds, but the agent con- 
tended that he was entitled to full com- 
missions. Therefore he made refunds 
up to a point where he would not en- 
danger what he believed due him, and 
quit paying. The company was per- 
suaded to pay these refunds the second 
time, this time directly. 

While the sales manager of a large 
company was out of town, an order was 
received from a party theretofore un- 
known. The customer wanted to pay 


| on delivery, an arrangement out of line 





with the manufacturer’s policy. A blunt 
subordinate got the letter and answered 
in a way that hurt the foreigner’s feel- 
ings. 

The Commission got the sales man- 
ager to write an assuaging letter, where- 
upon the order was renewed and the 
goods were paid for in accordance with 
the seller's requirements. 

Running hastily through the results 
obtained by the Commission, one sees 
where a manufacturer was influenced to 
replace a shipment of wrong sized as- 
bestos wicking; a stamp dealer was 
shamed into making long-delayed pay- 
ment for stamps sent on consignment; 
what represented the difference between 
good and inferior shovels was remitted 
to the widow of a man whose claim was 
settled after he had departed this life; 
and a thousand dollar balance due on 
sheep casings was paid an urban neigh- 
bor of the roaming Arab. In the future 
these sheep can keep their casings, for 
science has worked out a silk shirt for 
hot dogs, in deference to esthetic eaters. 

Continuing an examination of the 
records, one finds that an allowance was 
obtained for inferior collar buttons sent 
to Japan. The Nipponese must doff their 
kimonas when they wear collar buttons. 

A print shop in the land of the Man- 


chus erdered various materials oh 
never contributed to anything because 
they were never sent, but the Ch 
never loses faith in Uncle Sam He 
bowed himself into a consulate and. q 


a refund, but not until the ‘ 
party was visited by an agent of the 
Commission. ee 


Who could expect moral py 

from Chicago? An innocent & 
took a chance and ordered God Bless 
Our Home and other glasg Mottoes 
from the Windy City, but the waters 
of the sea raged about the vessel nq 
smashed the mottoes to bits. The 
had not protected himself with Dpesk. 
age insurance, but the manufaetupr 
paid the damage in full. 
Last and least was a claim for a very 
small sum, so small that The Tyo 
Black Crows would say: “Well, it's » 
small I shouldn’t have mentioned %” 
Down in the thickets of a Central Amen. 
can country a man sent a remittanee for 
some cloth, which he says never wy 
received. The American Apan 
changed hands, and the records of thi 
period, several years before the inve 
tigation, had disappeared. The ® 
company kindly sent a draft for 
amount of the claim, after the 
mission had presented the case, 
before the Commission got hold of th 
matter the New York police depart 
ment had been asked to help. Evidently 
the Central American was ashamed to 
tell this to the consul. It was learned 
in New York. 

The finality of this appeal to the Com. 
mission reminds one of the remark of 
one negro to another as they passed the 
Supreme Court: “After that you gotta 
‘peal to God.” 









Everything Happens Sometimes 


HE writer has come to the conclu 

sion that anything can happen to @ 
export shipment. Razors paid forwere 
shipped from the interior by a mant- 
facturer to its export agent in New 
York for transshipment. While the 
goods were in a warehouse in New York 
the agent went into bankruptey, and 
the shipment was forgotten by or was 
not known to the receiver. It lay there 
until sold for charges. The Commission 
brought the receiver and the warehouse 
together and accomplished the remit 
tance to the customer of the balance on 
hand. 

Commercial goodwill is spreading over 
the earth. Business ethics no longer 
stop at national boundaries. The lead- 
ing countries of the world adopted 2 
treaty for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, which for the United States 
was but an extension to foreign trade 
of those statutory principles of ¢omr 
merce which frown upon unfair compe 
tition. The high intention of the si 
natory nations is expressed in the fol- 
lowing language: 

All the contracting parties agree to & 
sure to the members of the Union a 
effective protection against unfair compe 
tition. 
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OW COME2” The gentleman from Newark 
drew his chair closer. 


The Westerner smiled. 


‘Ihave the biggest book store in my part cf the coun- 
ty,” he said. “It used to run clear through the block. 
Inthe rear half I ran a sport goods shop. A couple of 
blocks away, I had a factory—printing catalogs. On 
the edge of town I had a branch store and circulating 


library. 


“My places of business were always humming. But I 
wasn't making any money. A stationer I played golf 
with kept urging me to put in a new accounting sys- 
tm, I was stubborn for years—but finally agreed to 
i. That system opened my eyes! 











losing bef Factory 
'® Increase , 
Se 10.000 a Year! 


My Profits_ 








Ask your stationer or write 
today for your copy of our 
new catalog-manual, 
“Worth Keeping— 
a ~ Records That Talk.”’ 
ae 
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“Careful accounting by departments showed that my 
book store was earning a profit of $15,000 a year. But 
I was losing $10,000 a year on my factory, $2,000 on 
the sporting goods and $2,000 on the branch. 


“I closed the factory and branch—and sub-leased the 
sport shop room for $3,000 a year. Where I used to 
clear about a thousand a year I now make $18,000.” 


® » ® 


Irving-Pitt “Records That Talk” will tell you the same 
vital information about your business. I1-P Accounting 
Systems, for businesses c* all sizes, are the recognized 
standard of clear, concise accounting. Credit men find 
I-P systems invaluable for helping slow customers. 


Ask your stationer or write today for our new cat- 
alog-manual “Worth Keeping—Records That Talk.” 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Kansas City Chicago 








When writing to Irvinc-Pirr Manuracrurtnc Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Basic Ores, Pulpwood 
Direct tg Erie Harbor 


if 





save freight 
buy these in the 
home Market 


) Gray iron, malleable, brass 
and bronze castings. 


2. Forgings—all sizes and types. 


3. Copper, aluminum and 
other non-ferreous metals. 


4. Mechanical rubber goods. 
5. Wood products. 


— plant or branch in Erie can 
profit by the speed and economy 
of truck delivery on these and other 
semi-finished products. Erie also 
offers short-haul service on steel in 
all forms, screw-machine products 
and other material for assembly. Here 
are real dollar savings at the very 
beginning of the production cycle. 


Other Erie Advantages 

Told in Free Booklet 
“5S Great Advantages” explains clearly 
and concisely what Erie has to offer. 
This 32-page pocket-size booklet 
brings facts of vital interest to every 
forward-looking industrial executive. 
Send the coupon. Or let our Industrial 
Board supply a confidential, specific 
survey to fit your own problem. 

ec 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 










Err Caamstr or ComMMERCE 
Erie, Penna. 


_., 
Please send a copy of yéur booklet "5S Great 
Advantages.” 


Name 
Firm 
Addr 

















When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Business Leaders to Meet 
May 7 in Washington 


from all over the country, will 
gather in Washington, May 7 to 
11, to discuss teamwork in business. 

All phases of business cooperation— 
by individuals, companies, corporations, 
trade associations, and through group 
buying, group selling, and general ex- 
change of information—will be discussed 
at this Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Lewis E. Pierson, president of the Na- 
tional Chamber, and Judge Edwin B. 
Parker, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, will be among the speakers. 

For the business men interested in 
merchandising there will be discussions 
of fundamental factors in successful 
merchandising; of the evaluation of ter- 
ritory and customers; of the uses of sci- 
entific management in distribution; and 
of the attitude of chain store organiza- 
tions toward local chambers. 

For manufacturers and others who are 
looking toward foreign markets, there 
will be addresses on combinations in ex- 
port and import trade; on meeting for- 
eign competition abroad; and on ways 
of marshaling world credit information. 

Teamwork in the power industry will 
be discussed for the benefit of persons 
interested in natural resources. 

A prominent transportation man will 
discuss the road to lower costs; and per- 
sons interested in transportation and 


B icon a leaders, 3,000 of them, 


communication will hear discussions of 
railroad trends; highway and motor 
transport; and the city transportation, 

Under the direction of the Civie Dp 
velopment Department there will fp 
discussions of the business men’s interest 
in government and in non-governments| 
organizations. 

A practical farmer who has made a 
success in a mid-western state, will 
on the relation of agricultural prosperity 
to business prosperity in general. 

A banker will speak on what is ahead 
in taxation. Other persons well informed 
in finance will talk about cooperation to 
improve the nation’s credit structure 

Insurance men will hear addresses op 
teamwork between insurance and bus. 
ness; insurance and the public; and jp. 
surance and the state. 

The importance of budgeting and for. 
casting for industrial prosperity, and 
conservation of labor to lower produce 
tion costs, will interest manufacturers, 

Some of the subjects for discussion be 
fore the general sessions will involve the 
recent course of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; ways of keeping up with the 
new competition; ways of handling and 
forestalling trade disputes; the relation 
of teamwork to municipal prosperity; 
growing and changing activities of cham 
bers of commerce and international bus- 
ness teamwork. The meeting will cor 
tinue five days, from Monday, May 7, 
through Friday, May 11. 








“Friendly Types” Help Make Advertising 
Dollars Pay 


(Continued from page 36) 
familiar type, Bookman. Bookman or 
Oldstyle Antique, as some foundries call 
it and similar faces, is an old favorite 
because its round letter formations and 
uniform color make reading easy. Its 
even weight prints well, being especially 
good for newspaper printing. 

However, as design in letter forms, 
sookman lacks the style and charm of 
the contrasting thick and thin strokes of 
the Caslon and Scotch Roman types. 

Scotch Roman, the text type in the 
Todd System advertisement, on page 36, 
is considered the link in letter design that 
connects the old style and the modern 
Roman. With most typographers it 
ranks first in the group of modern Ro- 
man types. It is easy to read and has 
enough contrasting color to make it at- 
tractive when spaced properly. 

In Bodoni Book we have a text type 
of much charm and dignity as shown in 
the Lux advertisement. It is a true 
modern Roman, the most legible mem- 
ber of the Bodoni family. 

With these and other friendly text 


types at our command—many of indi- 
vidual character—should we gamble with 
types that dazzle our eyes? ; 

Is it wise from an advertising “dollars 
and cents” point of view to dis 
familiarity we have for certain letter 
forms in type—familiarity made from 
long reading association? Can we prol- 
itably try to form new reading habits for 
these heavy bodied, black types? 

If the answer is in the negative, then 
that is the answer to this modernist 
manner in our typography. For words 
set into type for the purpose of deliver 
ing a message quickly and easily cannot 
be thought of as so much “color” of % 
a “block of color” or “mass of color” a 
only pattern. 

The typography of advertising print 
must be considered a major problem ® 
itself. True, it must fit in and play 
part in the full design of an advertise 
ment, it should be of and in the spirit of 
today, but its main objective shoul 
ways be to make print look well, to 
it inviting and friendly and above 
agreeable to the eyes. 
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deal of apparent effect on trade senti- 
it is well to note that official fig- 
refer mainly to factory employ- 
t. The Bureau of Labor Statistics | 
of the United States Departmen. of La- | 
yor reported the percentage of factory | 
employment in some forty lines at 84.2 
net cent in January against 85.1 per 
vent in December and 89.4 per cent in 
January, 1927. This was the lowest 
reorded in January since 1922 and the 
west of all months since May of that 





year. 
Massachusetts percentage of em- 


sloyment in January was 82.3 of normal, 
this comparing with a percentdge of 
97 in January, 1927. Somewhat simi- 
lr returns came from New York State 
and from Illinois. 

The factories of New York State be- 
an in February to take on some work- 
os for spring production according to 
the State Bureau of Labor, and the in- 
dex of factory employment rose from 
4 in January to 92 in February. The 
february figure was, however, six points 
iow February a year ago and ten 
pints below February of 1926—-in fact, 
the lowest February percentage since 
1915. 


Miners—Factory Employes 


: aor compilations do not include 
coal miners, who have been leading 
an especially precarious existence since 

April 1, 1927; they refer specifically to 
factory employes. Nothing definite about 
other classes of workers is known except 
that building workers usually and farm 
workers always, find winter a period of 
dak employment. Spring activities 
should absorb the slack farm labor, and 
lighten the burden of unemployed build- 
ing workers. 

Because of the classification of the 
materials carried, the statistics of car 
loadings have of late years been closely 
watched for indications of the trend of 
things industrial. These returns in re- 
cent weeks have carried a measure of 
cheer in indicating that the decreases 
from a year ago have tended to show a 
ight sealing down from the heavy re- 
duetions noted in the late months of 
1927, 

In November the decrease in loadings 
from 1926 was 10 per cent, in December 
twas 7 per cent, in January it was 8.2 
fom the like month of 1927, and in 
February it was 5.5 per ecnt. The de- 
tease from January 1 to date from a 
year ago is 6.8 per cent, and the loss 
from 1926 is 3.6 per cent. Grain and 
live stock reccipts are the only classes 
showing gains either over 1927 or 1926. 
However, two-thirds of the decrease 
ftom a year ago is in coal, which in the 
first quarter of 1927 was being turned 
oitin preparation for the soft coal strike. 

decrease from 1926 is fairly well scat- 





tered over miscellaneous commodities. 
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Hyatt Line Shaft 
Bearings and Box 
—split for easy 
installation 


Power-saving is 


profit-saving 


WER consumption may suddenly jump from normal 

to an alarming new high . . . perhaps the result of 

plain bearings chafing on aline shaft . .. putting a crimp 
in the profits. 

For power-waste is profit-waste. Belts, shafts, gears and 
motors that carry an unfair drag have a grim way of register- 
ing their complaint. 

Power-saving, on the other hand, is profit-saving. And 
power-saving has been the sole concern of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company for 37 years. 

Replacement of power consuming plain bearings is not 
expensive ... Hyatt Line Shaft Bearings are split for easy in- 
stallation ... and their maintenance is only a matter of 
lubrication 3 or 4 times a year. 

Executives whose duty it is to reduce power-waste .. . 
whether it be in line shaft or other industrial applications 
--- railroad, farm or automotive equipment. .. will recognize 
the wisdom of conferring with Hyatt engineers. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 














When writing to Hyarr Router Beartnc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Oo fl JPRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS‘. 








O go on working mile on mile, day after 

day,capacity loads, all roads, all weathers 
Hien to do this with sunrise certainty year 
upon year requires unusual stamina. 


That sort of stamina in Graham Brothers 
Trucks and Commercial Cars—all sizes, from 


14-Ton to 2-Ton—1is be- 
ing proved constantly 
on the roadways of the 
world by just such 
performance. Combine 
with this stamina the 


Sold and Serviced by 
* Dodge Brothers 
Dealers Everywhere 


Wher buying 
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power, the speed and the operating economy 
to which hundreds of thousands of owners 
bear witness. 

Know that service, though seldom needed, is 
available from Dodge Brothers dealers 
ways and everywhere. 





Know that the prices are extremely low, due 








2-TON - - - «+ $1595 
6-cylinder engine, 4-speed 
transmission, 4-wheel 
brakes (Lockheed Hy- 
draulic). 

1%-TON - - - - $1245 
4-speed transmission, 
4-wheel brakes (Lockheed 
Hydraulic) 


1-TON (G-BOY) - $895 ‘ 
ra >} duction. 


Chassis Prices f.o.b. Detroit 


¥,-TON PANEL 


to great volume pro’ 
Then let your 
local dealer show you 
the right type—body 
and chassis—for your 
business. 


C®MMERCIAL - $670 


DELIVERY CAR $770 
(Complete with body 
f. o. b. Detroit) 








GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


a GraHaM BrotHers Truck p/ 


Built by 
Truck Division of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


the dealer 
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Congress in Mid-Session 
By FRED DeW. SHELTON 


HE stage of reporting bills from 

committee has been reached in 

this session of Congress. The 

ealendars of both houses con- 
ain quite a list of important measures 
that have cleared the first legislative 
hurdle. Experience teaches us that many 
of these will be on the calendar still when 
the session closes. Progress thus made, 
however, will not be lost. The short ses- 
sion which begins in December after a 
new President and a new Congress are 
dected is likely to find Congressmen in 
a mood to wind up many long-drawn-out 
issues previously sidetracked for political 
reasons. 

Just now there is a marked reluctance 
to take up questions requiring great 
technical knowledge or profound study. 
Excuses to postpone treatment of bills 
are seized upon readily. It happens that 
a good part of the legislative docket is 
made up of long-standing propositions 
and it seems logical to argue that an- 
other year’s delay will not prove fatal. 
It has been shown in the past that delay 
often results in better legislation and, in 
some cases, even has shown that need 
for the legislation has disappeared. 

In the House matiers are drifting into 
a fituation where the Committee on 
Rules will hold the ey to action. The 
pressure will become intense upon that 
committee to report special rules for the 
consideration of bills that have been re- 
ported. 


Taxation and Appropriations 


The whole question of tax reduction 
has come up anew, after nearly three 
months of delay by the Senate Finance 
Committee due to the adamant stand 
of Chairman Smoot and a majority of 
the committee that action on the reve- 
nue bill should await the March 15 tax 
returns. Any decrease in revenues be- 
low last year will be taken as an argu- 
ment for less or perhaps no tax reduc- 
tion. Tax reductionists, 
however, contend that 
such figures are not a 
trustworthy guide since 
many taxpayers expecting 
a tate reduction will pay 
their tax in instalments 
when otherwise. they 
would have paid the full 
amount. 

This tax issue probably 
will not be settled until 
hear the close of the ses- 
ton. The outcome will 

d largely upon how 

tly taxpayers want 
reduction and are willing 
t0 say so. 








tor, of course, is the mat- 
ter of appropriations. 
Thus far appropriations 
have been kept close to 
budget estimates. Large 
extraordinary new appro- 
priations freely predicted 
early in the session have 
not come to pass. New 
items requiring substan- 
tial expenditures probably 
will be limited to flood 
control works, post offices 
and war claims settle- 
ments. The Boulder Dam 
project still awaits agree- 
ment among the Colorado 
River states. The Colum- 
bia River Basin irrigation 
proposal is gaining favor but it will 
be several years before work on it ac- 
tually begins. The same is true of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. 

Farm relief plans promise to meet the 
fate of previous plans. Merchant ship 
construction will not be undertaken by 
the Government. New war ship con- 
struction will not go far beyond a re- 
placement program. 

With a prospective surplus of more 
than $450,000,000 this year, there is am- 
ple leeway for a substantial tax cut if 
Congress so wills. 





Merchant Marine 


A serious effort is being made in the 
House to devise a merchant marine bill 
that will go beyond the Jones govern- 
ment ownership bill, passed by the Sen- 
ate, and provide for specific inducements 
to private shipping development. Chair- 
man White of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee is sponsoring a bill of 
this character and it is meeting with 
enough support to warrant hope for its 
adoption. Extensive hearings on the 
subject have been held. A significant 
feature of the White bill is its provision 
for contracts with private 
shipping companies to 
conduct the essential 
trade route services. Also 
liberal ocean mail con- 
tracts would be author- 
ized. The government 
marine reinsurance plan 
of the White bill is pro- 
voking considerable op- 
position. 


Flood Control 
Comprehensive flood 


control measures have 
been reported to the 
House and the Senate 
after prolonged hearings 








Another important fac- 


The Executive Mansion at 


which over 300 wit- 





The Library of Congress 


nesses appeared. This leg- 
islation may fall of its 
own weight because of 
attempts to take in too 
much territory, but levee 
work on the Mississippi 
is pretty sure to go on 
with increased authoriza- 
tion for expenditure of 
federal funds. 

Conferences are being 
held in an effort to recon- 
cile the divergent views 
of the President, Senate 
and House leaders, Chief 
of Army Engineers and 
others. The President has 
indicated a disposition to 
modify his stand for state 
participation in the cost of flood con- 
trol works and looks with favor upon 
the bill that was reported to the Senate. 

The prospect is for action by the Sen- 
ate first with probable amendments 
added in the House later. 


Import Combinations 


A significant new departure is embod- 
ied in the Newton bill, recently reported 
to the House which would authorize im- 
port combinations for purchasing raw 
materials. The bill is designed to com- 
bat foreign monopolies and such restric- 
tive policies as the control of rubber 
prices in the Straits Settlements. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover is a strong 
supporter of this measure. 


Navy 


Advocates of a bigger navy are prose- 
cuting a campaign directed toward Con- 
gress with all the zest of a wartime 
naval encounter. Considerable enthusi- 
asm has been developed in the ranks of 
both sides but public opposition has led 
to material reduction in the number oi 
ships that will be requested. Already 
the House Committee has cut the Navy’s 
$740,000,000 program to about $274,- 
000,000. . Congress may vote for new 
construction but the money to carry it 
out will not be easy to obtain. In any 
event the cost would be spread over a 
number of years. 


Railway Consolidations 


The railway consolidation question, be- 
cause of its technicalities, has “hung fire’ 
for several years. The Fess-Parker bill, 
however, is expected to be reported soon 
and can be enacted if the leaders in both 
houses decide to put it through. 


Immigration 


A lively interest is being shown in the 
Box bill to apply the immigration quota 
to Mexico and other Western Hemi- 
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MAKE SURE 


That the sheet metal used for 
your buildings is the kind that 
has an established reputation for 
giving good service and satisfac- 


demand the well-known 
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SHEETS 


For Better Sheet Metal Work 
New Construction 
Repairs and Replacements 








Fireproof — Lasting — Economical 





Also made with Keystone Copper Steel 
base, the alloy which gives lasting service 
nd rust-resistance. 


Apo._o-Keystone Copper Steel Sheets are the 
highest quality sheets manufactured for roofing 
and siding, gutters, spouting, ventilators, and 
building construction purposes. Keystone Cop- 
per Steel also excels for tanks, flumes, culverts, 
and similar uses, where long service and resist- 
ance to rust are important factors. Look for the 
KEYSTONE in trade mark. 

This Company is the oldest and largest manufacturer of a come 
plete line of Black and Galvanized Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, 
Automobile Sheets, and Special Sheets for all known uses; also 
Tin and Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold by 
leading metal merchants. Write for our BETTER BUILDINGS 
booklet, which contains information of particular interest to you. 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices : Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Caraway regularly has introduced this 
bill in past Congresses, but this js the 
first time it has made any material prog. 
ress. 


sphere countries. The proposal probably 
will not become law in the present ses- 
immigration from Mexico 
continues at a high rate restrictive legis- 


lation will continue to gain support. 


It rather looks as if the “national 
origins” clause of the Immigration Act 
of 1924 will be postponed again or re- 
pealed. 


Radio 


It appears likely that the life of the 
Federal Radio Commission will be pro- 
longed another year. The Senate has 
passed a bill for that purpose and the 
bill has been amended in the House. 


| The extension is requested because the 


tion. This is why you should | 


Commission, created a year ago, has not 
finished its job. 


Farm Legislation 
The MecNary-Haugen bill with the 


| equalization fee provision is slated to go 


through the House and Senate as it did 
last year with the expectation that the 
President will veto it. There will not 
be enough votes to override the veto. 
Following that a determined drive may 
be made for passage of the Ketcham ex- 


| port debenture bill, which has gathered 
| quite a lot of support in recent weeks. 


Banking 


The Strong price stabilization bill has 
been introduced in the House again but 
its passage is hardly expected. 


Public Health 


The House has passed a bill for better 
coordination of the federal health activi- 
ties through the assignment of Public 
Health Service officers to the various 
government establishments. It is spon- 


| sored in the Senate by Senator Jones. 


Reapportioning Congress 


The question of reapportioning the 
membership of the House of Represen- 
tatives is receiving a great deal more at- 
tention in Congress than the news re- 
ports would indicate. Legislation, with 
the effective date postponed, is possible. 
No reapportionment has been made since 
1910. There have been major shifts in 
population and the result is that many 
great industrial centers now have rela- 
tively less representation than the older 
and more sparsely populated rural re- 
gions. In this situation the agricultural 
districts have an advantage which they 
are reluctant to give up. The longer 
reapportionment is delayed the more ac- 
centuated will that advantage become 
and, therefore, more difficult to change. 

It is important, too, in the election 
of a President since electors are based 
on congressional representation. 


Lobbyists 


The Senate has passed a bill to re- 
quire registration of lobbyists. The 
growing number of organizations repre- 
sented at Washington has led to a de- 
mand by many legislators that agents of 


Senator 


Postal Rates 


The Post Office Department ig Jenq. 
ing its support to postal rate revision tg 
a greater extent than in previous years, 
This attitude leads to the belief that 
some such legislation may be enacted 
this year. 

Anti-injunction Bill 

A determined drive is being made by 
organized labor to secure passage of the 
Shipstead anti-injunction bill. Beeayse 
of the far-reaching effects of the bill its 
passage in this session of Congress is im. 
probable. 


“Lame Duck” Amendment 


There is a serious proposal to require 
Congress to meet annually on January4 
and also to place the date of presiden- 
tial inauguration on January 24. A eon 
stitutional amendment would be required 
and a resolution for that purpose al 
ready has been passed by the Senate, 
The House has rejected the Senate mea- 
sure but efforts are being made to pass 
a modified proposal. 

This session may run into June, when 
the party conventions will be held. There 
is belief in some quarters that the in- 
surgent group will block adjournment 
even then so that Congress can be kept 
in session during the presidential cam- 
paign. The odds are against that even- 
tuality. 


Cuban Parcel Post 


The parcel post convention with Cuba 
expired on March 1, because Congress 
failed to pass legislation removing fe 
strictions on imports of tobacco products 
which Cuba regarded as discriminatory. 
A bill embodying the desired legislation 
was reported to the House but has made 
no further progress. The lack of pareel 
post facilities for shipments to Cuba 
is bringing an increased demand from 
American exporters for legislation to ¢or- 
rect this situation. 


Some Bills Advanced 


Bills passed by the Senate and await 
ing action in the House include: Estab 
lishment of a National Archives build- 
ing at Washington; increased federal 
purchases of forest lands on headwaters 
of navigable streams; and _ prohibition 
of cotton price predictions by the Sec 
retary of Agriculture. 

Measures passed by the House and 
now pending in the Senate include: 
Establishment of federal standards of 
weights and measures for commercial 
feeding stuffs; extension of time for ap 
plying for adjusted compensation by 
World War veterans; settlement of prop- 
erty damage claims against the govern 
ment for $5,000 or less through admimn- 
istrative channels; and permission for 
state banks to act as depositaries 0 
public money and as financial agents of 
the government. 
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Britain’s Ways of Work 
and Ours 
(Continue d from page 21) 


control. He could learn how to make 
s budget and how to set a quota for his 
€. 
your learn, too, how to hold his 
managers and employes responsible for 
results. He seldom does this. There is 
jess of both blame and praise in Britain 
than there is in America. A British 
manager may show a loss every year 
for five years without losing his position. 
This does not make for the efficiency of 
m. 
ye literary world in Great Britain 
is definitely non-commercial. It is a 
yorid apart. It has been taught, largely 
by Ruskin, to regard business as a vast 
gulless mechanism in which art and lit- 
erature and originality have no place. 
Consequently, business men have come 
to regard literature as an outside and 
unfriendly force, and they have not de- 
veloped a literature of their own. They 
rly for their guidance upon the “Trade 
Supplements” issued by the daily press 
and upon personal experience. 


American Business Men Read! 


begat Britisher who goes to America 
is amazed to find business men read- 
ing books and magazines on trade and 
commerce. He is still further amazed to 
find how interesting and instructive these 
books and magazines are. 

The British business man unquestion- 
ably does his work in the hardest way. 
He could learn in America to use the 
telephone instead of writing his daily 
stack of letters. He could learn to make 
use of outside experts, instead of mud- 
ding through his difficulties, as he in- 
variably prefers to do. 

He could learn to call in the aid of 
chemistry—to appreciate the fact that 
in most factories the chemist has now 
become the central figure. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company alone, or the General Electric 
Company, is at present spending more 
upon research than all the 82,000 com- 
panies of Great Britain. This is an 
amazing fact when it is considered that 
chemistry and electrical science were 
born in England, but it is true. 

In the matter of sales promotion and 
sales management, British business men 
could learn much from America. They 
could, with great advantage to them- 
selves, study the training of salesmen 
and the creation of new markets by 
means of advertising. 

The idea is only beginning to dawn 
upon the minds of British business men 
that new national habits ean be created 
Y aggressive salesmanship and skilful 
advertising. The prevalent opinion is 
that there is a certain fixed demand for 
merchandise and that customers know 
what they want. 

It is this opinion that is at present 
feping the great British cotton trade 
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Apartments, Fifth Ave. and 84th St., New York City. J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect. 


Built of VARIEGATED Indiana Limestone. 


TYPICAL OF NEW YORK’S 
FINER APARTMENTS 


N™ YORK CITY apartment: house 
operators are realizing as never be- 
fore the dollars-and-cents advantages of 
building for beauty and permanence of 
Indiana Limestone. They are aware that 
while interiors can be re-decorated and 
equipment renewed, exteriors cannot 
easily be changed. So they build of 
Indiana Limestone, which never goes 
out of style and which remains beau- 
tiful year after year with practically 


no upkeep expense. Indiana Limestone 
is so moderate in cost now that not only 
large structures, but residences, stores, 
apartments, schools and many other 
buildings are being constructed of it. 
We will gladly send you an illustrated 
booklet showing various types of build- 
ings. Or literature on some special type, 
if you will mention it. Address Box 
740, Service Bureau, Indiana Limestone 


Company, Bedford, Indiana. 





General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 


When writing to INDIANA LimestoNE COMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 











ae SURE 


That the sheet metal used for 
your buildings is the kind that 
has an established reputation for 
giving good service and satisfac- 
tion. This is why you should 
demand the well-known 
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SHEETS 


For Better Sheet Metal Work 
New Construction 
Repairs and Replacements 





Fireproof — Lasting — Economical 





Also made with Keystone Copper Steel 
base, the alloy which gives lasting service 
and rust-resistance. 


Apo.to-Keystone Copper Steel Sheets are the 
highest quality sheets manufactured for yp 
and siding, gutters, spouting, ventilators, an 
building construction purposes. Keystone Cop- 
per Steel also excels for tanks, flumes, culverts, 
and similar uses, where long service and resist- 
ance to rust are important factors. Look for the 
KEYSTONE in trade mark. 

This Company is the oldest and largest manufacturer of a com- 
plete line of Black and Galvanized Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, 
Automobile Sheets, and Special Shee's for all known uses; also 
Tin and Terne Plates adapted to c:ery requirement. Sold by 


leading metal merchants. Write fo: our BETTER BUILDINGS 
booklet, which contains information of particular interest to you, 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
Frick Buiiding, 


General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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sphere countries. The proposal probably 
will not become law in the present ses- 
sion but if immigration from Mexico 
continues at a high rate restrictive legis- 
lation will continue to gain support. 

It rather looks as if the “national 
origins” clause of the Immigration Act 
of 1924 will be postponed again or re- 
pealed. 


Radio 


It appears likely that the life of the 
Federal Radio Commission will be pro- 
longed another year. The Senate has 
passed a bill for that purpose and the 
bill has been amended in the House. 
The extension is requested because the 
Commission, created a year ago, has not 
finished its job. 


Farm Legislation 


The MecNary-Haugen bill with the 
equalization fee provision is slated to go 
through the House and Senate as it did 
last year with the expectation that the 
President will veto it. There will not 
be enough. votes to override the veto. 
Following that a determined drive may 
be made for passage of the Ketcham ex- 
port debenture bill, which has gathered 
quite a lot of support in recent weeks. 


Banking 


The Strong price stabilization bill has 
been introduced in the House again but 
its passage is hardly expected. 


Public Health 


The House has passed a bill for better 
coordination of the federal health activi- 
ties through the assignment of Public 
Health Service officers to the various 
government establishments. It is spon- 
sored in the Senate by Senator Jones. 


Reapportioning Congress 


The question of reapportioning the 
membership of the House of Represen- 
tatives is receiving a great deal more at- 
tention in Congress than the news re- 
ports would indicate. Legislation, with 
the effective date postponed, is possible. 
No reapportionment has been made since 
1910. There have been major shifts in 
population and the result is that many 
great industrial centers now have rela- 
tively less representation than the older 
and more sparsely populated rural re- 
gions. In this situation the agricultural 
districts have an advantage which they 
are reluctant to give up. The longer 
reapportionment is delayed the more ac- 
centuated will that advantage become 
and, therefore, more difficult to change. 

It is important, too, in the election 
of a President since electors are based 
on congressional representation. 


Lobbyists 


The Senate has passed a bill to re- 
quire registration of lobbyists. The 
growing number of organizations repre- 
sented at Washington has led to a de- 
mand by many legislators that agents of 
such groups shall file all facts about the 
organizations they represent. Senator 
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Caraway regularly has introduced this 
bill in past Congresses, but this is the 
first time it has made any material prog. 
ress. 


Postal Rates 


The Post Office Department is lend- 
ing its support to postal rate revision to 
a greater extent than in previous years, 
This attitude leads to the belief that 
some such legislation may be enacted 
this year. 


Anti-injunction Bill 


A determined drive is being made by 
organized labor to secure passage of the 
Shipstead anti-injunction bill. Because 
of the far-reaching effects of the bill its 
passage in this session of Congress is im- 
probable. 


“Lame Duck” Amendment 


There is a serious proposal to require 
Congress to meet annually on January 4, 
and also to place the date of presiden- 
tial inauguration on January 24. A con- 
stitutional amendment would be required 
and a resolution for that purpose al- 
ready has been passed by the Senate. 
The House has rejected the Senate mea- 
sure but efforts are being made to pass 
a modified proposal. 

This session may run into June, when 
the party conventions will be held. There 
is belief in some quarters that the in- 
surgent group will block adjournment 
even then so that Congress can be kept 
in session during the presidential cam- 
paign. The odds are against that even- 
tuality. 


Cuban Parcel Post 


The parcel post convention with Cuba 
expired on March 1, because Congress 
failed to pass legislation removing re- 
strictions on imports of tobacco products 
which Cuba regarded as discriminatory. 
A bill embodying the desired legislation 
was reported to the House but has made 
no further progress. The lack of parcel 
post facilities for shipments to Cuba 
is bringing an increased demand from 
American exporters for legislation to cor- 
rect this situation. 


Some Bills Advanced 


Bills passed by the Senate and await- 
ing action in the House include: Estab- 
lishment of a National Archives build- 
ing at Washington; increased federal 
purchases of forest lands on headwaters 
of navigable streams; and _ prohibition 
of cotton price predictions by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Measures passed by the House and 
now pending in the Senate include: 
Establishment of federal standards of 
weights and measures for commercial 
feeding stuffs; extension of time for ap- 
plying for adjusted compensation by 
World War veterans; settlement of prop- 
erty damage claims against the govern- 
ment for $5,000 or less through admin- 
istrative channels; and permission for 
state banks to act as depositaries of 
public money and as financial agents of 
the government. 
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Britain’s Ways of Work 


and Ours 
(Continued from page 21) 


control. He could learn how to make 
a budget and how to set a quota for his 
sales force. 

He could learn, too, how to hold his 
managers and employes responsible for 
results. He seldom does this. There is 
less of both blame and praise in Britain 
than there is in America. A British 
manager may show a loss every year 
for five years without losing his position. 
This does not make for the efficiency of 
the firm. 

The literary world in Great Britain 
is definitely non-commercial. It is a 
world apart. It has been taught, largely 
by Ruskin, to regard business as a vast 
soulless mechanism in which art and lit- 
erature and originality have no place. 

Consequently, business men have come 
to regard literature as an outside and 
unfriendly force, and they have not de- 
veloped a literature of their own. They 
rely for their guidance upon the “Trade 
Supplements” issued by the daily press 
and upon personal experience. 


American Business Men Read! 


aged Britisher who goes to America 
is amazed to find business men read- 
ing books and magazines on trade and 
commerce. He is still further amazed to 
find how interesting and instructive these 
books and magazines are. 

The British business man unquestion- 
ably does his work in the hardest way. 
He could learn in America to use the 
telephone instead of writing his daily 
stack of letters. He could learn to make 
use of outside experts, instead of mud- 
dling through his difficulties, as he in- 
variably prefers to do. 

He could learn to call in the aid of 
chemistry—to appreciate the fact that 
in most factories the chemist has now 
become the central figure. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company alone, or the General Electric 
Company, is at present spending more 
upon research than all the 82,000 com- 
panies of Great Britain. This is an 
amazing fact when it is considered that 
chemistry and electrical science were 
born in England, but it is true. 

In the matter of sales promotion and 
sales management, British business men 
could learn much from America. They 
could, with great advantage to them- 
selves, study the training of salesmen 
and the creation of new markets by 
means of advertising. 

The idea is only beginning to dawn 
upon the minds of British business men 
that new national habits can be created 
by aggressive salesmanship and skilful 
advertising. The prevalent opinion is 
that there is a certain fixed demand for 
merchandise and that customers know 
what they want. 

It is this opinion that is at present 
keeping the great British cotton trade 
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Apartments, Fifth Ave. and 84th St., New York City. J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect. 
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Built of VARIEGATED Indiana Limestone. 


TYPICAL OF NEW YORK’S 
FINER APARTMENTS 


N™ YORK CITY apartment-house 
operators are realizing as never be- 
fore the dollars-and-cents advantages of 
building for beauty and permanence of 
Indiana Limestone. They are aware that 
while interiors can be redecorated and 
equipment renewed, exteriors cannot 
easily be changed. So they build of 
Indiana Limestone, which never goes 
out of style and which remains beau- 
tiful year after year with practically 





General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


no upkeep expense. Indiana Limestone 
is so moderate in cost now that not only 
large structures, but residences, stores, 
apartments, schools and many other 
buildings are being constructed of it. 
We will gladly send you an illustrated 
booklet showing various types of build- 
ings. Or literature on some special type, 
if you will mention it. Address Box 
740, Service Bureau, Indiana Limestone 
Company, Bedford, Indiana. 


When writing to INp1aNA Limestone CompaNy pleasé mention’ Nation’s Business 
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IFFERENT products require different shipping 
packages—and there can be only one best method 

r each. To analyze your product and all the factors 
of shipping, marketing, consumer preferences and | 
sales advantages, necessitates the service of highly | 
trained experts. 


Almost every industry has, in some way, been bene- 
fited by the services of Hinde & Dauch Package | 

_-Engineers. These men—over 50 in number — trained | 
to deal with packaging problems from the view-point | 
of the manufacturer, the carrier, the distributor and 
the consumer, increase profits through economical | 
packing and shipping. : 


A Package Engineer is ready to render you valuable 
packaging service —free. Write for information 
that may lead to a new method and a new saving. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
304 Decatur Street ‘ Sandusky, Ohio 
OFFICES IN .PRINCLPAL CITIES 



























are the largest producers of 
Corrugated Fibre Shipping 
Boxes and packaging 
materials in the world. 


The Corrugated Box Indus- 
try is one in which SIZE 
is essential to SERVICE 
—and—Hinde & Dauch 
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In your Packing and Shipping 


BRErORE your product can leave your factory it must be packed 
to reach its last destination in perfeet condition. The success- 
ful packaging of thousands of products for shipment requires a 
service that can be furnished only by specialists backed by 
experience, ample manufacturing facilities and adequate finan 
resources. H & D have kept faith and pace with the s ' 
demands of modern business. Their facilities have expanded wi 
the growth of the industries they serve. 


Through the amalgamation of H & D with Thompson & Norris 
and J. M. Raffel Companies there are now 28 factories and mills 
grouped in twenty plants and located at 15 strategic points through- 
out the United States and Canada. : ; 


The twenty plants of H & D are located to brir.g a source of box 

supply nearer to your factory. This results in reduced transportation 

cost, a considerable saving in money and a faster delivery service. 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. - 304 Decatur St. Sandusky, Ohio 
OFFICES 1N PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“POLLENAIR” 


Pollenair— Simple, Attrac- 
tive, Eficient—— Brings Your 
Hay Fever Resort Right Into 
Your Room or Office 








A Vital Message to 
HAY FEVER SUFFERERS 


HOSE who have made the 
closest study of Hay Fever, 
its causes and successful 
treatment, estimate that from 95% 


to 98% of all Hay Fever is caused 
by air-borne pollens. 


If you filter these pollens from 
the air, the cause of Hay Fever js re- 
moved in this vast majority of cases. 
For the person who suffers from 
pollen Hay Fever, pollen Asthma, 
or so-called Rose aver: there is 
entire prevention. 


POLLENAIR isa simple, elec- 
trically operated device for supply- 
ing pure, filtered, pollen-free air in 
bedroom, living room or office. It 
brings in by practically noiseless 
motor suction a draughtless current 
of from 140 to 180 cubic feet per 
minute of filtered air, as pollen-free, 
smoke-free as the air of the North 
country or the mountains. 


The patient, while breathing this 
air, rests, sleeps, or carrieson hisdaily 
work, relieved from the distressing 
symptoms of Hay Fever or pollen 
Asthma. 


You do not have to seal the 
room. Leave it just as usual. The 
incoming fresh air forces the old 


out. The result is just like having 
your favorite Hay Fever resort in 
your own home. 


The filtering efficiency of 
POLLENAIR has been thor- 
oughly tested and approved in the 
School of Public Health of one of 
America’s greatest universities. Its 
efficacy is known to leading hospi- 
tals, sanatoria, and Hay Fever 
specialists. 

POLLENAIR is not a cure. It 
involves no medicaments or nos- 
trums. It is not a substitute for any 
recognized medical treatment, but 
rather is an invaluable aid to such 
treatment. 

POLLENAIR is the product of 
a manufacturer with a national rep- 
utation for efficient air filtering 
systems used by the largest indus- 
tries. It comes complete, ready for 
easy installation, in a light, com- 
pact, attractive model that suits bed- 
room or office. It costs about as 
much as an electric light to operate ; 
needs no replacements except an 
inexpensive filter bag each season. 
Price, complete, $150 cash, f. o. b. 
Cleveland. 

Write, without obligation, for 
complete information. 


PoLLENAIR Is ADVERTISED REGULARLY IN THE 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCLATION 


POLLENAIR, INC. 


in a state of depression. It has never 
believed that it can be helped by gales. 
manship and advertising. It has 66,000,- 
000 spindles and not six sales ma: 4 

On the other hand, it is also true that 
American business men might learn 
things from Great Britain. Britain hes 
firms that have survived all storms for 
more than two centuries. She hag a 
great export trade, which on the whole 
she manages very well. 

The volume of British trade, as shown 
by the turnover of the London Cleari 
House alone, rose to $207,750,000,000 in 
1927—the highest figure that has ever 
been reached. It is clear that, when 
any country attains such a volume of 
trade, it must have some methods that 
are well worth studying. 

To begin with, American railroad men 
might very well learn much frorn the al- 
most perfect railway service of Great 
Britain. All Americans who travel in 
Britain are unanimous in praising it, 

There is practically no dust or soot. 
There are long non-stop runs. The long- 
est is 299 miles—from London to Car- 
lisle, on the borders of Scotland. There 
are more private and comfortable sleep- 
ing coaches. And the average speed is 
much greater than in any other country. 


On the Sea Four Centuries 


AS TO shipping, too, the British are in 
first place. They have been on the 
sea for four centuries. There may be 
muddling in British factories, but there 
is none in British ships. That unique in- 
stitution, Lloyd’s, which grants insurance 
on ships, also controls them, inspects 
them and creates standards of safety 
that cannot be ignored. The efficiency 
of Lloyd’s is, in the main, the reason for 
the skilled management of British ship- 
ping. There is no similar institution in 
the United States. 

In the matter of labor turnover, there 
is no doubt that American employers 
could learn a good deal from Britain. 
The British labor turnover is very low. 
Few employes are discharged, and few 
leave. The cost and the trouble of 
breaking in new employes is compara- 
tively small. 

A British employer does not like new 
employes. He has, usually, no system 
of staff training. His employes pick up 
his methods as they work. They learn 
from other workers, generally. 

To a British employer it was incom- 
prehensible that Henry Ford should 
close his factories for months in order to 
prepare for the making of a new mo- 
tor-car. 

A British employer perhaps sets a 
higher value upon his workers than upon 
his machines. At all costs, he holds fast 
to his employes. 

On one occasion I saw some workmen 
in a building contractor’s yard making 
ladders. I asked the contractor: “Do 
you know what those ladders are ¢ost- 
ing you? Do you know that you can 
buy them for a third of what they are 
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— me 


Room 603, Hickox Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


When writing to Pouwenam, Inc., please mention Nation's Business 


costing you?” 
“Yes, I know that,” he replied. “But 
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ever I also know that those are good men. I | = ¢ 
iles- eannot afford to lose them and I must 
00,- keep them busy.” In my opinion, that | 
ers, was a Wise answer. HERE 
that British business men are not conspic- | 
any uously good in stimulating sales, but | 
8 they know how to keep overhead ex- MR. SECRETARY 
for penses down. They keep a firm hand on 
S a the spenders. S } 
hole Their expenses for supervision are I THE 
much lower than in the United States. 
own All their foremen are head workers ANSWER 
ring rather than overseers. British workmen 
0 in do not like to be meddled with. Us- 
ever ually, they know their one job very well, OF ONE 
hen and they are allowed to create their own 
> of technique. STR 
that British legal expenses are compara- INDU LY 
tively low, too. Very few large British 
men companies have the big legal depart- No.8 of a series inspired by the re- 
» al- ments that are found in America. oo a voengans Fi a 
reat The costs of running the investment an ee we wae 
l in trusts and building societies in Britain 
t. is amazingly low. In 1926 the average 
oot. cost was only half of one per cent. And 
ong- the average dividend was 8% per cent. 
Sar- Also, the total reserves now amount to 
here 48 per cent on the common shares. 
eep- As for the building societies, which 
d is have enabled the building of 2,500,000 
try. houses, the average cost of management 
is three-fifths of one per cent. They 
have 1,200,000 sigahine and assets of A STEADY HAND AT THE CONTROLS ; 
i € 
- $840,000,000. In manufacturing the nation’s telephones 
i Where Britain Spends Western Electric must make more than - 
here HE British do not spend much money 110,000 different kinds of parts, assemble I 
> In on appearance. Their low, dingy them into thousands of apparatus units, and i 
<4 buildings are an evidence of that. They build these units into the operating com- a 
ects are all for stability, security, durability. m ‘ a 
fety They make their machinery twice as municating system. ae i 
ancy strong as it needs to be. Their railroad A manuf acturing activity of such propor- 
a for stations are little more than vast sheds. tions would involve the danger of extensive : 
4a Tg they os yor a poms - 98 waste were the program of production not f 
ion be more than a temporary shelter . 5 
for, travelers and goods?” They prefer SO thoroughly co- ordinated. ; 
yers roadbed. ress in the solution of this Snes by the 4 
+ an? ype their — oem application of an accurate schedule systemto : 
ow. e@ service that 1s given to the public : : ef 
ae Ee anon the net profit. They as atic, every phase of the complicated operations, fi 
> of out the frills and furbelows. They are from purchase of raw material, through proc- a 
ara- not artistic. They are plain and prac- ess of manufacture, and on through distribu- q 
tical. tion to customer. ‘Moreover, where outside | 
ria While we may not agree with this sources of supply of partially fabricated ma- 
tem method of conducting business, it is sure- ‘s 
up Stmeeth our careful attention. It has terials have proven inadequate or unreliable a 
earn made hundreds of British fortunes, and it has created as a part of itself a group of re- 4 
it has created a high type of national lated industries. : 
am character as well as great wealth. Sure-handed controlenables this Company q 
ould Above all else, perhaps, the British deliver itewid f h ded 4 
r to value good-will. Once they get a cus- tode iverits wl erangeo outputw en neede if 
mo- tomer, they are determined to keep him. thus eliminating the wastes of uncontrolled &§ 
They do not capitalize their good-will production. 
is a as they might do, but they regard it as 3 
ipon the supreme asset in business life. - aa 
fast They are inveterate grumblers. They fags CC ial A 
do not put their best foot foremost. 4 
ve They would greatly increase their pros- a 
rity if they would import more of the ; 1 
“Do ictinle coninmian' ot linea. Purchasers.. Manufacturers.. Distributors 
post- But they have a calm steadiness when emes 
can in the midst of difficulties, and an un- FOR THE 
"are failing courtesy at all times, that might ont svstEn 
| well be studied and emulated by the 
‘But people of all other countries. 
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Duncan P 


Furniture 


Back in Colonial times, at 
the old shop on Partition 
Street (now Fulton Street), 
New York City, Duncan 
Phyfe worked and produced 
those exquisite pieces of 
furniture that have only 
recently become fully appre- 
ciated. According to one 
authority, there are only a 
few dozen pieces of genuine 
Duncan Phyfe furniture to 
be found in all the museums 
or private collections today. 
Yet it is said that he de- 
veloped a style of his own, an 
American Style, and Sir 
Purdon Clark asserted that 
as a worker and designer 
Phyfe surpassed any of his 
British contemporaries, 
among whom were the great 
Chippendale and Hepple- 
white. From the first Duncan 
Phyfe clung to artistic ideals 
and had a hard fight for busi- 
ness, but about 1800 the 
Astors took up his furniture 
and started the Duncan 
Phyfe vogue. Today the 
name Duncan Phyfe stands 
for exquisite design and 
superb craftsmanship. This 
reputation is established and 
secured by the few rare pieces 
of his handiwork remaining. 
It is worthy of note that some 
names begin by being merely 
tags to identify a product 
and are soon forgotten. 
Other names, like Duncan 
Phyfe, acquire, through years 
of superlative merit in the 
product itself, a personality, 
a definite measure of value 
that is quickly recognized. 
Such a name, for instance, is 


COS 


It is accepted as a standard 
of excellence and value in the 
invention, manufacture and 
employment of instruments 
for indicating, recording and 
controlling temperature in 
the home, the office, the 
factory, the hospital, and on 
the farm. In industry alone 
the name Tycos symbolizes 
a Sixth Sense which makes 
possible the correct and 
efficient application of the 
five familiar senses-—sight, 
hearing, smell, taste and 
touch, ayeos on Tempera- 
ture Instrur ments means the 
same as sonnel Phyfe : 
applied to furniture. 


When writing to Taytor INnstev 


NATION’S 





The name Tycos was chosen to stand 
for a giat line of temperature instruments. 
Many years ago, with the ideal of producing 
instruments of the greatest possible accuracy 
and reliability in indicating, recording and 
controlling temperature, the makers sought 
a name that would always stand for these 
instruments. Tycos is the name. There 
are Tycos instruments for every need. 
Besides the great industrial line, there are 
€andy, bath and oven thermometers for the 
home, fever thermometers and sphygmo- 
manometers for physicians. All instruments 
bearing the name Tycos have been built 
according to the ideal of making instruments 
that are the utmost in accuracy and dependa- 
bility. 


)¢ Temperature 
¢ femperentze 


VCO - RECORDING - CONTROLLING 





Office Thermometers 


An aid in promoting human 
efficiency. 


Bath Thermometers 


To enable you to get the most 
good from your bath. 


Home Sets 

Bake Oven Thermometer, 
Candy Thermometer, Sugar 
Meter. The secret of accurate 
results in cooking. 

Wall Thermometers 

To help you maintain a tem- 
perature in your house condu- 


cive to good health. 


Quality Compasses 
To show you the right way nm 
unfamiliar country. 


Fever Thermometers 
A necessity in every: home. 


Stor moguides 

Forecast the weather twenty- 
four hours ahead With depend- 
able accuracy. -* | 


Hygrometers 

To enable you to keep the 
humidity of the atmosphere 
in your home correct at all 
times. 


FOR THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Sphygmomanometers, Pocket, Office and Recording types. Uri- 
nalysis Glassware. Fever Thermometers. 


Yylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. U.S.A. 


GANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 





SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 
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An Interview Without 
Words 


(Continued from page 31) 


goes on to change the subject. He does 
it in a quite dignified way, nothing high 
hat about it. There is merely that im- 
pregnable hedge of privacy which he 
has erected around his doings and his 
thoughts. In the Taylor town and coun- 
try homes there are art objects of great 
value, collected from every corner of the 
globe. One does not hear about them 
because they are never press-agented., 
Like his charities, the many which he 
supports or to which he contributes, 
they are withdrawn from the garish glare 
of publicity. 

If he were to walk up Broadway from 
the Equitable Building to Forty-second 
street, or in Fifth avenue from Forty- 
second street to the Plaza, it is doubtful 
if ten persons in the scores of thousands 
he walked among would recognize him, 
and this anonymity is to his taste. In 
all of these things he resembles his men- 
tor and model, George F. Baker, Sr. 

The general public, certainly, inquired 
with eager curiosity about- this man 
when. the announcement was made at 
3:30 p. m. on December 28, 1927, that 
Myron C. Taylor had been named as 
chairman of the financial committee of 
the United States Steel Corporation, to 
serve as one of a triumvirate in the di- 
rection and management of the great 
business concern, with its capital stock 
of $1,300,000,000, and its vast army of 
citizen and employe stockholders. 


Head of the Triumvirate 


HE others of the triumvirate were 

J. P. Morgan, named as chairman of 
the board, and James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the corporation. It was quickly 
recognized, indeed the point was not keft 
vague, that Mr. Morgan would not be 
active in the affairs of the corporation, 
and that Mr. Farrell’s chief activity 
would be to make steel. Taylor’s status, 
therefore, became of outstanding impor- 
tance, not only as the financial head of 
the gigantic corporation but as probably 
speaking with Mr. Morgan’s voice as 
well as his own, and with the important 
voice, for the matter of that, of George 
F. Baker and the First National Bank 
interests. In short, the public as well as 
Wall Street, grasped that Myron C. Tay- 
lor was the new master of steel. And 
curiosity about his life and his person- 
ality, therefore, became intense. 

Some of the reporters who went to 
Mr. Taylor’s office immediately after 
that announcement knew their man, 
were not counting on garrulity. 
knew him for what he really is, a man 
of great personal charm and geniality, 
but with that unconquerable aversion t0 
talking for public quotation. Others, 
assigned especially to the mission, €X 
pected frigid aloofness and austerity. 
These latter changed their minds during 
the brief session of that day, though they 
went away without a word which 
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This is the story of a man who 
almost threw $10,000 into the 
waste basket because he did 
not have curiosity enough to 
open the pages of a little book. 
(Have you read one single book 
in the past month that in- 
creased your business knowl- 
edge or gave you a broader 
business outlook. ) 

The scene took place in a 
bank in one of the southern 
cities of California. The Vice- 
president, who had sent for a 
representative of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, saidtohim: 

“T want your help in making a little 
private experiment among the junior 
officers of this bank. We have got 
to appoint a new cashier. I hate to 
bring a man in from the outside, and 
yet I am not at all sure that any 
one of our younger men is ready for 
the position. Here are the names 
of five of them. I want you to send 
a copy of ‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness’ to each one, but without let- 
ting them suspect that I have had a 


hand in it. Then call and tell the 
story of the Institute’s training to 


When writing to ALEXANDER HamILToN 
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each one separately and-let me know 
how he receives it. 

“I enrolled for your Course in New 
York years ago,” he explained. “It 
gave me my first real knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of business. 
It meant everything to me, and I 
have-an~idea~ that there is no better 
way to test a man’s business judg- 
ment than to see how he reacts to the 
opportunity it offers.” 

The five copies of “Forging Ahead 
in Business’’ were mailed, and a few 
days later the representative of the 
Institute called. One of the five 
men was on a vacation; three had 
tossed the book into the waste basket. 
They “knew all about it already”; 
they were “‘not interested.’ The fifth 
had his copy on his desk unopened. 
To that fifth man the Institute repre- 
sentative said: 

“You may not suspect it, but there is 
a check for $10,000 in that little book.”’ 

“Don’t kid me,” the other answered. 

“Tm serious,” was 
the reply. “Tl see 
you to-morrow.” 

The following morn- 
ing the Institute man 
was called on the ’phone. 
“I think I ‘th that 
$10,000 check last 
niglit,” said the man 
at the bank. “If you’re 
down this way to-day, 
drop in. Id like to 
enrol.” 








Institute pleasa mentio 


71 


. In 16 yCafs we have not 


published a more dramatic 
story than thts 


A few months later the directors of 
the bank appointed him cashier: his up- 
ward progress had begun. One of the 
first friends whom he notified of his pro- 
motion was the Institute representative. 

“It gives me a cold shudder,” he said, 
“to remember that I was just on the 
point of throwing that little book into 
the waste basket—$10,000 and all.” 

Few men realize how eagerly business 
leaders are looking for the heads that 
stick up above the mass—for the men 
who by any sort of special training or 
ability have marked themselves for 
larger things. 

For business nowadays develops the 
specialist—the man who knows his own 
department well, but who is so close to 
his job that he hasn’t had time to learn 
the broad fundamental principles upon 
which all business is built. 

Do you want more money? Ask your- 
self this: ““Why should anyone pay me 
more next year than this year? Just for 
living? Just for avoiding costly blun- 
ders? I am devoting most of my waking 
time to business-——-what am I doing to 
make myself more expert at business?” 

Here is the Institute’s function in a 
nutshell: It first of all awakens your in- 
terest in business, stimulates your desire 
to know, makes business a fascinating 
game. And second, it puts you into 
personal contact with 
leaders, thrills you by 
their example,makes you 
powerful with their meth- 
ods. Is it any wonder, 
then, that Institute men 
stand out above the 
crowd? 

Thousands of men will 
read this page. Hundreds will turn aside, 
or cast it into the waste basket, as those 
three men in the California bank threw 
their copies of “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” into the waste basket. But a few 
hundred will be stirred by that divine 
emotion—curiosity—which is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. They will send for 
‘Forging Ahead”’; they will read it, and 
like the fifth man, will find a fortune in 
its pages. 
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“I said to him, ‘There is a check for $10,000 hidden in that book.’”’ P-823 
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be put within quotation marks, 

the tremendous honor that had been 
paid to him, and the consciousness that 
he had arisen to a pinnacle of power 
that few men have enjoyed in the world 
of business, left him unflushed with any 
desire to exploit himself. 

Yet he stands today in the shoes of 
Judge Gary, who did the talking in past : 
years for the United States Steel Cor. 
poration, and saw fit to do, one way or 
another, a great deal of it. Judge Gary 
made many public and semi-public ad- 
dresses. He was a welcome guest at all 
important banquets, and frequently had 
something to say about steel and its 
prospects on these occasions. He was 
often accessible to interviewers. He had 
no native distaste, it appeared, for pub- 
licity. 

The question arises: What will his 
successor do about publicizing the af- 
fairs of steel? And that question can 
be answered quite simply and authori- 
tatively. Mr. Taylor will have some 
thing to say when there is really some- 
thing to say. 
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Verbosity from Steel Is Past | 


{t IS quite possible that the era of long 
statements regarding the views and : 
news of United State: Steel, and long 
addresses about the future of steel, and | 
unclassified comments having to do more | 
or less with the steel business, is done | 

Ce a a with. For the gentleman who now pre 
¥ sides in Judge Gary’s old office at 71 


lear the corridors 0 f b Ul SINESS Broadway is no waster of words, . Sev- | 























eral times a year the public is entitled | 
to certain definite infc>mation regarding 
The tap—tap —tap of high- 
heeled shoes .... the slow, swaggering 


cadence of shirt-sleeved clerks... . em- 
ployees with sheaves of paper, files and 
numerous small packages hustle, loaf and 
loiter down the corridors of business . . . . 
clogging the efforts of those 
intent on serious duties. The 
picture is all too familiar. 


LAMSON Serves 
Public Utilities 


But Lamson Pneumatic Tubes are not 
confined to the insurance business. They 
serve every activity and industry requir- 
ing a departmental interchange of mes- 
sages or small packages. There is no ac 
cumulation awaiting human pickup .... 
no alternate periods of idleness 
and rush. With Lamson Pneu- 
matic Message Carriers, the 


the affairs of the corporation. That in- 
formation the public will get, and it will 
be put out with the utmost good faith, 
with the utmost clarity and in all neces- 
sary detail. But there will be no ora- 
tions or essays. The era of literature in 
the steel business, one may safely con- 
clude, is past. 

Mr. Taylor was born in Lyons, Wayne 
County, New York, on January 18, 1874, 


he was admitted to the New York bar. 
For several years he practiced in New 
York and then became interested in the | 


Carriers have inaugurated a 


General Offices 
new order of business. Confu- 


ning practical installations 
Automobile Agencies 


Newspapers and have given Lamson engineers 
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if week an average of 82,500 car- Wholesalers Seeeren enna eee cle textile business. He became identified 
i riers, loaded with office records _ Investment Brokers postion. with the Bay State Mills at Lowell, 
ie and miscellaneous papers, are a : Our book will tell you how Mass., and later formed the Boston Yarn 
¥ hustled from department to de- e ¢ Winged Messengers will per- Company, a textile marketing business. ; 
Ee — RE ee aa As a result of consolidations he - 
came connected with other importan 
THE LAMSON COMPANY textile concerns. With associates he es 
3000 James Street, Syracuse, New York tablished or obtained control of the Pas- 
Pq saic Cotton Mills, at Passaic, N. J.; the 1 
Shs ) Peabody Mills at Newburyport, Mass.; ‘ 
LIN the New Bedford Spinning Company P 
b and the Penrod Mills, the Rotch Mills P 
\b and the Sanford Spinning Mills at New } 
“ Bedford, Mass. These various units, 4% C 
7: T | a group, were made by Mr. Taylor t0 t 
po 4] MA i a U R FE S | operate as one of the most important r 
| producers of cotton fabric in this coum ‘ 
Coordinate the Departmental Interchange try. He acquired a large fortune in the l 


textile business, and acquired it largely 


of Papers, Files and Packets 


When writing to Tae Lamson Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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because of the application of a guiding | 


business principle—closely survey your 
supply and your demand, and then bring 
the two together. That was the prin- 


ciple he utilized more than twenty years | 
ago, when he got control of the Passaic | 
Cotton Mills, a concern that was not, at | 
the time, enjoying prosperity. Mr. Tay- | 


lor saw that the only possible restora- 
tive was business. Before starting his 
negotiations for the control of the com- 
pany, he satisfied himself that there was 
ample business to make it prosperous if 
that business could be diverted to the 
Passaic Mills. He, therefore, obtained 
guarantees of large orders, and on the 
basis of those guarantees obtained con- 
trol of the mills. And he built up the 
business by introducing long-staple Egyp- 
tian cotton which insured the strongest 
and most durable fabrics. 

For many years he has been one of 
the closest friends and associates of 
George F. Baker, and no man has been 
more of the “inner circle” of the allied 
Baker-First National Bank-Morgan in- 
terests than Mr. Taylor. In recent 
years he has turned his attention more 
and more to banking and away from 
textile interests. He is a director of the 
First National Bank and of the First 
Security Company, a director of the 
New York Central Railroad Company, 
a director and member of the finance 
committee of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad, a trustee and mem- 
ber of the finance committee of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and a 
director of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre 
Corporation. 

A prominent banker of New York 
supplied to this writer the following esti- 
mate of Myron C. Taylor: 

“To my notion, his main character- 
istic is justice, coupled with a high sense 
of honor. Every man and woman in his 
employment has come to recognize that 
predominant characteristic. They have 
known that if any injustice existed— 
any wrong done to an individual, how- 
ever obscure—Taylor would correct it, 
quietly. Always quietly—no sound and 
fury—and woe be unto the person go- 
ing to him with a false complaint or a 
meretricious argument! 


He Rose by His Own Power 


*s7XO A GREATER extent than any 
other big business figure I know 
of, he has arisen by the sheer power of 
his own intellect—clear reasoning and 
resolute acting. He has had no favorit- 
ism or boosting. It has been a charac- 
teristic of his to insist upon absolute 
power and responsibility in any enter- 
prise with which he has been connected. 
With him there has never been any 
chance for a dispute as to the real 
authority. He has never attempted to 
obtain profit or advantage at the ex- 
pense of others, but he has always made 
certain that there could not be any in- 
terference with his administration and 
responsibilities. And there will be none 
in his direction of the affairs of the 
United States Steel Corporation.” 
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Will the Bills be covered by 
an EQUITABLE CHECK 


... not merely once, but year after year as long as you live or 
as long as your wife survives you? 


Equitable life insurance primarily protects your family in the 
event of your death. But the Equitable interpretation of life 
insurance is to make it of lasting value—to you in your own.old 
age, to those who survive you, and for such other definite 
purposes as you may desire. 


The Equitable way is the modern way—a well planned budget 
for your life’s objectives. Here are two typical examples: 


“The first day of the month my income check is at 
the door, the first mail. The absolutely unfailing reg- 
ularity, and the realization that it will never fail, 
seems too good to be true. It is not only the financial 
aid, but it is a monthly reminder of my husband’s 
thoughtfulness and kindness.” 


“An endowment policy taken out years ago gave me 
funds just when I needed them to buy a house. To- 
day my present insurance protects my mortgage, will 
give an income to my wife, and insures school and 
college for my children, whether I live or not. My in- 
surance is my best investment and means of saving.” 


Your Equitable representative can help you plan your own 
insurance and if you wish to study out your problems in ad- 


vance we have prepared a booklet, “ Every Month of Every 
Year”, which will be sent to anyone upon request. 


™ EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S&S. 


W. A. Da 
Chairman of the Board 
Thomas I. Parkinson 

President 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company Incorpo- 


rated under the Laws of the 
State of New York 


aE ~=--=--=----------- 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 
393 7th Ave., New York City 


Please mail to me your booklet “Every Month 
of Every Year”, showing how the mail man be- 
cgmes the money man. 
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When writing to Tue Equitaste Lire Assurance Socrery please mention Nation's Business 
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PRESSED 
from metal for 
Beauty, Utility and 


Economy 


Shapes pressed from metal can be 
given beauty of line and form. In 
addition they will be uniform in 
size and can be stamped to such 
accurate dimensions as to reduce 
or eliminate the necessity for 
machining. Such stampings will 
be lighter and stronger than cast- 


ings and will practically solve the 
problem of “seconds” and 
rejections. 


We have made 4 million stamp- 
ings of a single item for one cus- 
tomer without a single rejection. 
Further, the savings of pressed 
steel over castings, in this case, 
represented an important profit 
margin. 

What products or what parts can 
be stamped, pressed or drawn from 
metal for you*at a worthwhile 
saving? We shall be glad to help 
you find out if you will write us. 


The American Pulley Co. 


PRESSED STEEL: 
PULLEYS HANGERS HAND TRUCKS 
MISCELLANEOUS STAMPINGS 


4224 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What Puts Men Out of Work? 


(Continued from page 33) 
workers? Jobs must have been found 
for most of them, because there has been 
no evidence of greatly increased unem- 
ployment until the last few months. 

The newspaper headlines of long bread 
lines in the large cities may possibly have 
a political inspiration. 

In attempting to estimate where em- 
ployment may have increased in the last 
four years, the observer must go it alone, 
because there are few facts available on 
which to base estimates. 

The following table is a guess at what 
increases in employment have taken 
place in fields other than those covered 
by the ordinary statistics on factory 
workers, agriculture and steam railways. 
This guess is based on partial facts, and 
it. is recognized that other students 
might make widely divergent estimates. 
The essential requisite is to attempt to 
see the problem as a whole and not to 
waste effort in trying to defend each 
detail. 


Increases in Numbers Employed, July 1, 
1923, to July 1, 1927. 
Building (exclusive roads, sub- 


eg a rs er ree 1,000,000 
Automobile, truck and bus oper- 
| ation and‘ maintenance ....... 500,000 
Road and subway construction... 100,000 
Trade (chain stores and miscella- 
DINONNID = 5 duoc bic seed owhwcs-> ss 100,000 
Public service, including school 
teachers (assumed to increase 
at same rate as population).. 100,000 
Operation and maintenance of 
apartments, hotels and restau- 
iia 10d vole: x00 se 100,000 
Telephone operation .......... 50,000 


Operation and maintenance of 
NG NE cc on cosa eset 50,000 
Electric light and power........ 50,000 

Sports, moving picture _ produc- 
tion and exhibition, etc...... 50,000 
OE SRORNNN coe see i ice ee 50,000 
| RS ee ee 2,150,000 


No major industry is so lacking in 
statistics of employment as the building 
trades. Building activity as *measured 
by contracts awarded increased -from a 
level of around $3,500,000,000 in 1923- 
1924 to about $6,500,000,000 a year in 
1926-1927. This vast expansion has 
unquestionably absorbed thousands of 
workers from other fields of activity. 
The estimate of 1,000,000 workers ab- 
sorbed by the building trades may be at- 
tacked from various angles, but it seems 
a reasonable guess. 

‘ Within a few years we have witnessed 
a great increase in the use of automo- 
tive equipment for common carrier pur- 
poses which has called for many new 
workers. The construction and mainte- 
nance of roads has required additional 
labor. The expenditure for rural high- 
ways in 1925 totaled $649,000,000, as 
compared with only $107,000,000 in 1919. 

The very fact which has caused the 
largest displacement of labor, that is, 
machine methods, may have also neces- 


sitated an increase in office help and 
sales forces to take care of enla 

production. Our improved standard of 
living has caused the demand for per. 
sonal services of all kinds to increase jn 
large proportions. ; 

These items give some idea of the 
more important shifts in employment 
which have taken place within the last 
few years. In the limits of a brief artj- 
cle it is impossible to go into convinej 
detail, but the estimates in the table are 
at least suggestive of the changes which 
have been going on around us, 

It is hoped that the survey initiated 
by Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
to be carried out by the Bureau of Eeo- 
nomic Research will enlighten us. 


Not Unemployment But Shifts 


T SEEMS fair to say that from 1923 
to the middle of 1927 workers were 
absorbed into other lines of employment 
about as fast as they have been dis- 
placed. Since the middle of 1927, de 
creased manufacturing activity hascaused 
some increase in unemployment. In- 
creased productive activity which is fore- 
cast for 1928 should help to reesiablish 
the equilibrium which has existed until 
recently. Since the displacement of work- 
ers has been caused largely by increased 
efficiency, the general economic well- 
being of the country has been improved, 
which in turn has called for more goods 
and services and employment. This ad- 
justment has been possible partly be- 
cause the changes have been gradual. 

Unemployment has always been one 
of the most tragic features of severe 
business depressions. No reliable stu- 
dent of economic history is willing to 
predict that severe business depressions 
will not occur in the future. 

We may look for the progress of busi- 
ness to be neven in the future as it has 
been uneven in the past.. We may also 
expect unemployment to become a seri- 
ous problem when industrial activity is 
greatly curtailed. Otherwise, shifts of 
employment when not any larger or 
more rapid than in the past four years 
can be expected to take place without 
serious consequences. 

It is surprising that the great eco 
nomic and social effects of this decided 
transfer in employment in the past few 
years have not received greater atten- 
tion. The base of employment seems t0 
have been broadened so that a shrinkage 
in factory employment should no longer 
have the terribly depressing effect it for- 
merly had on general business conditions. 

To the extent that many workmen 
have become also capitalists, the propor 
tion of the population that is serio 
affected by unemployment is still fur 
ther reduced. Is the time approaching 
when unemployment will be largely 
indication of individual sickness, supet 
annuation, inefficiency, or maladjustment, 
rather than of a distressing defect in the 
economic organization of society? 
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Selling the Pacific Coast! 


By PAUL SHOUP 


Executive Vice President, Southern Pacific Company 


CCEPTING the slogan “See 
America First” as the expres- 
sion of a sound and patriotic 
idea, the communities of the 

Pacific Coast banded together three years 
ago as the Pacific Coast Empire Associa- 
tion to sell the “rim of the Pacific” to 
the 400,000 Americans who spend $500,- 
000,000 every year in Europe on scenery, 
sojourns, and souvenirs. 

The movement was given its first im- 
pulse in an informal survey of the pas- 
senger list of a trans-Atlantic liner, which 
revealed that of 100 American-born pas- 
sengers only six had been to the Pacific 
Coast and that 38 had made two or more 
trips to Europe. 

While community advertising was 
being developed by the individual cities 
and districts, there gradually took shape 
the idea of combining the appeal of all 
the playgrounds of the Pacific—a plan 
for putting all of the goods in one great 
show window whose centralized appeal 


would bring across the country those 
seekers after travel experience who had 
been looking only to Europe. 

So there came about the organization 
of the Pacific Coast Empire Association, 
of which all the major community adver- 
tising groups are members, and an un- 
derstanding among such members that 
each would use 15 per cent of its adver- 
tising to exploit the idea that the tourist 
should se2 the whole Pacific Coast on his 
western trip. 

Business leaders interested themselves 
in the movement... David Whitcomb, of 
Seattle, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, and men such as Harry. Chand- 
ler, publisher of the Los Angeles Times, 
have an active personal part in the 
work. 

The transcontinental railroads joined 
with the communities. They are provid- 
ing faster and more comfortable trains, 
and. are telling the story of the West 
through the advertising columns of na- 


Mountains and seashore, in- 
stead of competing for tourists, 
have joined forces to attract visi- 


tors tothe Pacific Coast. (Left) 
Rainier National Park, Wash- 
ington. (Above) La Quinta, 
California. (Right) Palm 
Springs, California 


tional publications. They have estab- 
lished low fares, particularly during the 
vacation periods, with such diversified 
choice of routes, going and returning, and 
stopover privileges so liberal, that a trip 
to the Pacific Coast becomes in fact a 
“seeing America” journey. 

The effort is bringing results. It is 
taking people across the Continent. In 
1921 eastern tourists visiting the Pacific 
Coast totaled 71,784. Last year, and that 
without the stimulus of any large con- 
ventions, the tourist total was 138,900. 

The Pacific Coast Empire Association 
is devoting about $1,500,000 a year to 
encourage Americans to see America. 
The Association is encouraged to con- 
tinue by the fact that the advertising is 
bringing to the Pacific Coast Americans 
who should know more about their own 
country, and is adding very materially to 
the number of permanent settlers in the 
west, 
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Not a penny 


for Repairs! 


HAT is the economy record of 

PEELLE Freight Elevator Door 
efficiency in the G.H. P. Cigar 
Company’s Philadelphia plant. 
PEELLE Doors, aside from routine 
lubrication, have not needed at- 
tention since their original in- 
stallation in 1924. No repairs, no 
time lost, is the best possible proof 
of continued performance. 


This type of trouble-free service, 
ease and safety of operation under 
severe freighting conditions is the 
direct resultof PEELLE superiority 
of design and lasting construc- 
tion. 


Surveys for Executives 
Executives interested in economical 
freight elevator door operation should 
write for this unbiased A. C. Nielsen 
Survey of the G. H. P. Cigar Company 
Building. It contains direct data and 
comparative operating cost information 
of real importance—and may save you 
money. Write for it now. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory: Brooklyn,N. Y. 


Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Philadelphia 
and 30 other cities 


In Canada: Toronto and Hamiiton, Ont. 


PEELLE 


Freight Elevator 


ORS 


{ “The Doorway of America’s 
Freight Elevator Traffic” 





When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Turning Waste Into Profit 


By HARRISON E HOWE 


HE THRIFTY municipality has 

long sought means for making 

whatever return it could from its 
necessary operations. It costs real money 
to collect and properly dispose of trash, 
ashes, garbage, sewage, and the like. 
Much has been written about the for- 
tunes made from handling such refuse. 
Most of the money, however, has gone 
to the concessionnaires. The cities have 
got very little of it. 

Because of the various values which 
kitchen refuse is known to contain, and 
the difficulty of handling materials which 
spoil so rapidly, this class of waste has 
always been in the forefront of discus- 
sion before city councils, housewives’ 
leagues, and other groups. Scme cities 
have believed the stories of incinerator 
salesmen that the nuisance of collection 
may be avoided if only « number of 
small incinerators are erected, so that 
hauls may be short. 


In the Red 


;* HAS been argued that, by collecting 
the trash and the garbage together, 
incineration can be done without cost to 
the taxpayer. But this idea of operat- 
ing an incinerator without cost has been 
shown to be fallacious. Obviously there 
is no return whatever to the municipal- 
ity. Such a plant must always be “in 
the red.” 

Several cities in the United States 
have operated, either on their own ac- 
count or by contract with a private firm, 
the Chamberlain or similar process of 
garbage reduction. This system consists 
in cooking the garbage in great vats and 
skimming the free grease from the cook- 
ing water. This grease is the principal 
salable product. The remaining wet 
mass is then dried in a direct heat 
dryer. From it the last traces of the 
grease are extracted with gasoline, which 
is later recovered in a still. Finally the 
solid material is 
again put through 








the direct heat dryer. This operation 
burns a good part of the residue. The 
final product is a filler of small value 
used with some reluctance by the man- 
ufacturers of fertilizer. 


The New Competition Enters 


YWHillt this process has been oper- 
ated at some profit in many places, 
it has serious objections. It destroys 
about half the solid material and utilizes 
but a part of the values the refuse origi- 
nally contains. It has so many unpleas- 
ant features as to make the plant of the 
average city a most unattractive place, 
not to be discussed in polite society. 

The new competition has now entered, 
still further to embarrass old methods 
of garbage reduction. Research and en- 
gineering have devised a newer method 
of sewage disposal, which yields a dry 
sludge. Some manufacturers prefer it 
for the very uses to which the residue 
from the Chamberlain process has been 
employed. Instead of two marketable 
products—grease and fertilizer—those 
operating this process may soon find 
themselves with only one. 

What is done in your town? Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, a city of some 370,000 
inhabitants, long ago decided that the 
incinerator method was both costly and 
wasteful. They contracted with a pri- 
vate firm for the operation of the Cham- 
berlain process. When the old contract 
expired, in 1917, the plant was pur- 
chased by the city. It is now operated 
by the Board of Sanitary Commissioners 
of the District of Indianapolis. 

What has been accomplished under the 
direction of the Board is worth the seri- 
ous consideration of other communities; 
for much pioneering work has been done, 
with encouraging results. 

To begin with, the Board had to con- 
sider the complaints of residents who 
did not like the nuisance characteristic 
of garbage collec- 
tion — dripping 








Here’s a sample of what people throw in their garbage. 
anything from diamond rings to phonograph needles. 


It may contain 
It contains no 


end of broken glass and pottery 
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#{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }* 
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by Dean Cornweil 


Painted for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 











A noisy street car disturbed his sleep 
so he telephoned “‘Mr. Fixit”’ 


A crosstown car line, in an Ohio 
city, ran one rickety old car with 
a flat wheel which bumped and 
squealed. 

Housewives said it got on their 
nerves. A minister was so much 
bothered that he couldn’t prepare 
his sermons. Finally, a man whose 
nocturnal rest was being disturbed, 
telephoned to “Mr. Fixit” of the 
Citys SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
paper, and complained of the noisy 
nuisance. 

“Mr. Fixit” got busy with the 
officials of the traction company. A 
new and silent wheel replaced the 
old one. And so the neighborhood 


NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCISCO. News DENVER Rocky Mt. News aaa AKRON .. 


quiet was immediately restored. 


“Mr. Fixit,” or some one like 
him, is on the staff of every 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper. 
His business is to help abate the 
minor irritations in the city’s life. 
His ear is ever attuned to any 
citizen’s complaint if it concerns 
some shortcoming in the city’s 
streets or service. 

If the branches of an elm ex- 
tend over the sidewalk and brush 
pedestrians’ faces; if a crack in a 
pavement imperils safe walking; 
if a manhole cover seems about 
to break; if there’s any one of a 
thousand civic annoyances that 


Mr. Citizen wishes to remedy, 
without knowing how to go about 
it, “Mr. Fixit” is the man to con- 
sult. If action is to be had, he will 
get it. 


In most cities, life is so complex: 
that the average person has little 
idea where to go to get things 
done. The newspaper that be- 
friends him in the problems that 
arise daily is, in turn, sure to win 
and hold his friendship and con- 
fidence. His heart-deep confidence, 
which in the SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers extends to the adver- 
tising as well as to the editorial 
columns! 


Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 


CLEVELAND . . Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER Evening News BIRMINGHAM . . Pot FORT WORTH .. Pres EL PASO ...-s « Put 
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Sixteenth and K Streets 


Washington's newest, most dis- 
tinctive and luxuriously appointed 


hotel. Located two blocks from 
the Chamber of Commerce and 
the White House 
Daily Rates 


Single Room with Bath 
$5, $6, $7 


Double Room with Bath 
$8, $10, $12 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$15 Upwards 


Larger Suites in Proportion 
All Outside Rooms 


Wardman Management 
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Sturdy, dependable, 
long lived; in its new 
lustre-black finishand 
Mandarin red handle. 


AMERICAN 


V/SIBLE 


NUMBERING 















a The 
American is the 
ONLY visible ma- 
chine. | 
Prints— 
Consecutive 
Duplicate 
Repeat 
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Impression of Figures 


Over 

100 other 

models for every 
industri 
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At leading stationers, rubber stamp 
dealers, or mailed on approval 


American Numbering Machine Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 






BY THE MAKERS OF 


The handy 
R ex! mo penh 





Please send us for 10 Days’ Free Trial 
[1 Model 41 Visible Numbering Machine, $12. 
() Ameodater Dating Machine, $2.95. 
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The products of Indianapolis’ g§ 
twenty dollars a ton, grease, an 





arbage plant are stock food worth over 
a small quantity of fertilizer worth five 


or six dollars a ton 


tanks and wagons, spillage and the at- 
tendant accumulation of flies, and other 
disagreeable things. 

A chemical engineer, E. W. McCul- 
lough, believed that most of this trouble 
was due to the excess of free water in 
household garbage. He designed a trailer 
of metal, at the bottom of which was a 
compartment. A perforated plate sepa- 
rated the compartment from the body 
of the trailer. This compartment fitted 
with a two-inch molasses cock. How this 
works is obvious. As the trailer jostles 
over the city alleys, the free water from 
each succeeding can of garbage is shaken 
through the mass and drains into the 
compartment. When a convenient man- 
hole is passed, the garbage collector 
merely opens the cock and drains the 
load into the sewer. 


Profits Up $9,000 


INCE this type of trailer has been in 

operation, complaints have practi- 
cally ceased. More than 100 gallons of 
free water have been eliminated in this 
manner, with the result that the trailers 
are capable of carrying greater loads. 
From the standpoint of plant operation, 
a gain of economic importance is made. 
The garbage is received in better condi- 
tion for processing as a result of the re- 
moval of this free water. Any advan- 
tage the incinerator may have had in the 
matter of short hauls has thus disap- 
peared. Even with the Chamberlain 
process this method of garbage collec- 
tion has meant an increase of more than 
$9,000 a year in the operating profit of 
the plant. 

The next problem undertaken by the 
chemical engineer and his staff was a 
study of the values inherent in the gar- 
bage of an American city. If this gar- 
bage could be fed successfully in a green 
state by stock feeders who were per- 
mitted to collect it in small communities, 
what was to prevent a conservation of 
these values in gar- 
bage tankage made in 
a reduction plant? 

To begin with, 
stock feeds cannot be 
sold by a city or 
other corporation ex- 
cept in conformity 
with state and fed- 


eral regulations. To 
conform with thes¢ page plant, Indiana 
regulations is easy sign a wagon to 





Before getting a profit from its gar- 


enough, provided that those who fill the 
garbage cans use some discrimination, 
Garbage not only consist: of the waste 
and refuse from the kitchen table, It 
may carry anything from diamond tings 
to phonograph needles, gold pieces, nee- 
dies and pins, tin cans, and no end of 
broken crockery and glass. Such mate. 
rials play havoc with animals. Conse 
quently, to pass inspection, tankage from 
garbage must contain less than one-tenth 
of one per cent of china and glass, and 
no metallic substances. 

Appreciating all these problems, some 
large-scale experiments were undertaken 
several years ago, with the result that 
today the Sanitary District of Indianap- 
olis has put into operation a unique 
plant for garbage reduction. The methoc 
of collection to which reference has been 
made has been perfected in all its de- 
tails. The plant has been so constructed 
that it permits of operation in pratti- 
cally any capacity from 31 tons to 108 
tons per day. ‘Throughout the construe- 


tion due care has been paid to sanitary | 


requirements. Although conveyors, load- 
ers, and other mechanical contrivances 
are used everywhere, there is no spillage, 
no dripping, and no leakage. 


Getting Rid of Metals 


AGNETIC pulleys are used for the | 


elimination of metallic substances. 
In conjunction with them there is a de- 
vice which shakes the garbage free from 
tins. This is done by a change of elec- 
tric polarity, which tumbles the metals 
about. The digesters are jacketed, 90 
that, after adequate cooking with live 
steam, the grease-bearing fluid can be 
drawn off for grease recovery, and the 
residue of solid material can be dried by 
agitation in the same vessel. It is, there- 
fore, discharged with only 6 or 7 per cent 
of moisture. After cooling in the con- 
veyor, on the way to the preparation 
house, the tackiness resulting from stareh 
and sugar in the food- 
stuffs disappears. 
So for, so good. We 
have eliminated our 
objectionable metals, 
but what about the 
glass and china, the 
egg shells and the col- 
fee grounds? 
The material from 
the digesters contains 


lis had to de- ; 
some large particles 


rain the water 
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$1 


We waited two years 
to tell America 
about this grainless wood / 


Possesses remarkable workability and uniform strength. Very dense 
and tough. Highly resistive to moisture. Has a very smooth, attrac- 
tive surface on the face side, and requires no paint for protection. 
Also takes any finish beautifully. Send for large, free sample. 





One of the most fascinating chap- 
ters in recent industrial history is 
the story of Masonite Presdwood, 
the grainless wood board from 
Laurel, Mississippi. 

p We have waited two whole years 
ipo ear re to tell this story; waited until our 
product had conclusively proved 
in actual use that it was as good as 
we knew it to be. 


This it has done, and today Masonite Presdwood is 
eficiently serving mankind in scores of ways. 
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FOR PANELING 


As a lining for safety-deposit vaults, Presdwood 
plays a vital part in the automatic alarm system of 
the modern bank. 

The builder of a soaring terminal tower, desiring an 
exceptionally fine, smooth surface, uses Presdwood— 
for concrete forms. 


A Kansas City baker, wanting to keep his bread and 
rolls perfectly fresh, packs them in Presdwood boxes. 


A Nebraska farmer sits down in the evening to enjoy 
his new radio, and the tension board in back of the 
loud speaker is Presdwood. 


Down on the lower Mississippi, a steamboat paneled 
inside and outside with more Presdwood. 


Out in Hollywood, Masonite Presdwood again — 
thousands of feet of it used in making movies. 


New uses discovered almost every day 


Masonite Presdwood uses range from doll houses to 
bridges and flumes. Advertising signs along the high- 
ways, campers’ tables, a safety wheel for swimming 
pools, barbecue stands, theater props, starch trays for 
candy manufacturers—all these, and many other things 
of Masonite Presdwood. 


In planing mills and woodworking plants, as in so 
many other lines of industry, the demand for Presd- 
wood is increasing by leaps and bounds. Breakfast 


IN MAKING MOVIES 














nooks are made of it; so are kitchen 
cabinets, china closets and shelving. 
Not forgetting counters, show cases, 
display booths, work-bench tops! 
» » » 

Masonite Presdwood is actually a 
better product than Nature’s own 
material; better in four ways. It is 
grainless, has greater moisture re- 
sistance, is much denser, and is far 
tougher! Yet it contains no foreign substance, not evei 
a chemical binder. It is genuine wood—and nothing 
else—wood torn apart and put together again. 














FOR TENSION BOARDS 


Fresh, clean chips are shot from guns at a velocity 
of about 4,000 feet per second. The long fibres thus 
produced are packed into hydraulic flat bed presses, 
and subjected to hundreds of tons of. pressure. This 
super-tough and sturdy material, entirely free from 
knots and other defects, is then cut by automatic ma- 
chines into boards four feet wide and twelve feet long. 


Advantages of Masonite Presdwood 


Masonite Presdwood won’t crack, check, split or splin- 
ter. It is highly resistive to wear and moisture, and 
shows minimum contraction and expansion. 


It can be used on any woodworking machinery: 
planer, sander, shaper; and because it contains no grit 
or foreign substance it does not damage tools. 


Comes in convenient size—four feet wide by twelve 
feet long. Requires no paint for protection. Yet takes 
any finish: lacquer, paint, stain or varnish. 


Why not experiment with Masonite Presdwood your- 
self? Large free sample will be forwarded promptly 
on request. Send for it today. 


MASON FIBRE COMPANY 
Sales Offices: Dept. 1448,1i1 W. Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mills: Laurel, Mississippi 


asonite 


PRESDWOOD 


Made by the makers of 
MASONITE STRUCTURAL INSULATION 


AEG. US PAT OFF. 





IN BUILDING BOATS 

















When writing to Mason Fisre Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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“WHERE 


Success is Easier” 
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Guy MORRISON WALKER, one of America’s 
best known economists, says: “I am a Northern man, and my 
predilection for the South is the result of my best judgment 
on the facts as I have found them. I have felt for a long time 
that, if these facts were generally known, many a struggling 
manufacturer in the North would say, ‘Why waste any more 
time here? Let us move South, where the conditions are so 
much better and success easier.” 


We believe that if you will compare Georgia witn any other 
state in the Union you will find it more suitable for the de- 
velopment of your business than any other location. Labor 
raw materials, power, taxes, building costs, climate,—all con- 
tribute to the important savings you will find in Georgia. 


Base your comparison on cold facts. We will be glad to 
help you gather them. Our engineering staff is prepared to 
demonstrate to you the economy of operation and simplifica- 
tion of management that result from a move to Georgia. 


We have a New York office at 120 Broadway, for your con- 
venience. There, or through correspondence with the home 
office in Atlanta, you can secure information which can easily 
mean millions in extra dividends through the next few years. 
Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 





INDUSTRY PROSPERS IN 


When writing to Geoncta Power Comriny please mention Nation's Business 





GEORGIA 
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of undesirable rubbish. The first step 
therefore, is to screen the material. The 
larger particles go direct to the pereo. 
lators, where any residual grease ig ex. 
tracted with gasoline. The fine material 
is the tankage suitable for food. But jt 
is still mixed with the finely ground 
glass and china! 


Screening for Glass 


MN APPARATUS has been evolved, 
consisting of a 28-mesh sereen 
which revolves slowly while a bristle 
brush impels against it a constant feed 
of fine material. The fine material hits 
the screen with such force that the glass 
and china are driven through it on toa 
collecting pan. As the foodstuff is carried 
along, it meets a narrow band to which 
suction is applied. This suction is g 
nicely regulated that the feed 

only is carried to a dust collector, All 
the objectionable material is left behind, 
In actual operation this device can be go 
nicely adjusted as to leave as little as 
six-hundredths of one per cent of ground 
china and glass in the food. This amount 
is far below the minimum specifications 
governing stock feeds. 

Stock food worth over twenty -dollars 
per ton, and a small quantity of fertil- 
izer filler worth five or six dollars per 
ton are among the products of this plant, 


Thirteen Per Cent Return 


Witl the old plant, which produced 
no tankage for stock feed, an oper- 
ating profit of more than $20,000 a year 
was made after the introduction of the 
scheme for dewatering the green gar- 
bage. The new plant has just begun | 
operation, and sufficient figures are, | 
therefore, not available to make definite | 
statements. However, the tonnage of | 
tankage for feed will approximate the ton- 
nage of filler. At $21.60 a ton, the price 
assured by a long-term contract, the new 
plant should show a net operating profit 
of not less than $50,000. This repre 
sents a return of more than 13 per cent 
on the investment in the plant. 

The chemists are not satisfied with 
even this remarkable showing. Their 
experiments show that the digester water 
also contains salts, sugars and other 
water-soluble materials which are suf- 
ficiently valuable as stock foods to make 
reclamation of them desirable. 

As to overproduction of stock foods, 
a calculation shows that the amount of 
prepared feeding tankage from the In 
dianapolis plant would suffice to furnish 
one-half the feed for but one hog m 
every thousand in Indiana. ; 

Mention has been made of the sam 
tary condition of the plant. To 
should be added that, by the condensa- 
tion of vapors from the digesters, the 
area is free from disagreeable odors. 

There are still many localities where 
the garbage constitutes not only a lam 
entable waste but a nuisance. Indian 
apolis seems to have found an encourag- 
ing method of eliminating both. : 

How do you manage this situation 2 
your town? 
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LISTENING IN ON CONGRESS 


Our observer rescues from oblivion some flights 
of wit and fancy overlooked by the more serious-minded press 
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“I BELIEVE we should 

Mr. Kelly restore the constitu- 
Sarcastic ON = tional American post- 
Postal Affairs office to the lines laid 
down by its founders, 
the statesmen who desired it to be a 
great unifying service institution.” Mr. 
Kelly (Pa.) is speaking on the postal 
appropriation bill. “Over the Washing- 
ton postoffice is the real ideal of the 
Postal Service, quoted everywhere as a 
true and vivid summary of its purposes. 
If we adopt the profit or revenue motive 
we should have to rewrite that state- 
ment as follows: 

“‘Messenger of sympathy and love’ 
(when there is a profit on the messages). 

“Servant of parted friends’ (in case 
the revenues will justify). 

“‘Consoler of the lonely’ (at so much 
per console). 

“‘Bond of the scattered family’ (if 
held to a self-sustaining basis). 

“Enlarger of the common life’ (in 
ease the deficit is not enlarged). 

“‘Carrier of news and knowledge’ 
(when money can be made from the 
carriage). 

“Instrument of trade and industry’ 
(when the cost ascertainment shows it 
pays). 

“Promoter of mutual acquaintance’ 
(where the return to the promoter is 
sufficient). 

“‘Of peace and good will among na- 
tions’ (if it assures a postal surplus at 
the end of the year). 

“No, Mr. Chairman, the American peo- 
ple have never advocated nor agreed to 
any such weasel qualifications of the aims 
of the postal service and they never will.” 








Mr. Kine (Utah) was 


And There Is adverting to the cir- 


Talk of the cumstance that among 
Fatness of = [ndians “many are 
Redmen he ‘s, wandering 





aimlessiy through the 
land and often becoming charges upon 
the people.” 

Mr. Bruce (Md.) recalled “a very in- 
teresting statement of Benjamin Frank- 
lin.” to the effect that “there never had 
been a war between the Indians and the 
white men during the colonial period 
that had not been provoked by white 
injustices. 

“I would like to ask the Senator this 
question, however: Why is it that the 
Indians we see about Washington are all 
so fat? As a rule, they look much 
sleeker and fatter and better fed than 
the ordinary white man. It has been a 


matter of curiosity to me. I never see 
a lean, emaciated Indian. I suppose nat- 
urally they are very sturdy and strong. 
Is it because they are a little more inert 
than white men?” 

Mr. Kina. There are Indians of the 
physical type stated by the Senator. 
There are many Indians living upon res- 
ervations who are well nourished, but if 
the Senator will visit other reservations 
he will find other Indians much leaner 
than Senators, and many suffering from 
various maladies. 

Mr. Bruce. That is interesting to me, 
because I have been struck, ever since I 
have been in Washington, with the fact 
that I have never seen an Indian in the 
city of Washington who was not more 
or less corpulent. 

I am merely trying to satisfy an in- 
stinct of personal curiosity. 

Mr. Kinc. They do not have bal- 
anced meals. They eat too much carbo- 
hydrate food. 

Mr. Bruce. The Senator is getting 
too technical for me. 





“THe Srate of Ore- 
gon, represented here 


And the Pros- 


pects of . in this chamber by two 
Democrats in of the finest Senators 
Heaven who were ever enrolled 





in this body,” Senator 
Shortridge (Calif.) was saying, when he 
observed a movement. “That remark,” 
he continued, “drives from the chamber 
the modest senior Senator from Oregon, 
but inasmuch as I once lived in the town 
of Salem, Oreg., and was janitor in the 
public school there, I know something 
about Senator McNary, and I know 
something about his brother also, who is 
now one of our federal judges, and with 
occasional aberration, with temporary 
forgetfulness, Senator McNary is gener- 
ally 100 per cent Republican; therefore 
I am for him, as I am for a 100 per cent 
Democrat—however frequently he goes 
wrong. 

“But when I say that I wish to add 
that I am not a fanatical Republican. 
Some of the noblest men and some of 
the most splendid women of California 
are Democrats.” 

Mr. Watson (Ind.) 
for the Senator? 

Mr. SHortrivce. Of course, all of 
them voted for me. I am not a fanati- 
cal Reyublican. I am not one who be- 
lieves that heaven is occupied entirely 
by Republicans. I think there are many 
Democrats there, and sometimes, Mr. 
President, I wish they were all up there. 


Did they vote 


Certainly nobody can take offense if I 
wish that he were in heaven. 

Pardon ths levity, Mr. President; we 
are not here to laugh but to consider 
things that “bear a weighty and a seri- 
ous brow.” 





Mr. Barkiey (Ky.). 
A Statesman ‘The amendment mere- 

Pleads for ly provides $1,400,000 
Coal Menand for the purpose of put- 
For Doctors ting ships in condition. 
so that they may carry 
coal that is not subsidized. 

Mr. Copetann (N. Y.). The country 
will know that the coal industry has gone 
into bankruptcy and it has come to Con- 
gress on its knees asking for a subsidy of 
$1,400,000. 

Mr. President, the doctors in this coun- 
try are having a terribly hard time. 
Business has been very dull; the income 
of the medical profession has been great- 
ly reduced; we are not making the money 
that we formerly made; we cannot find 
a sufficient number of new patients; we 
cannot charge them enough; and so I am 
going to propose pretty soon an amend- 
ment to this bill appropriating $1,400.- 
000 to assist the poor, downtrodden doc- 
tors of this country. 

Mr. Barxiey. Mr. President, if there 
is a surplus of doctors in the country 
and they need to be exported, I would 
not object to an appropriation which 
would bring about such a result. 








f : Mr. Lvuce (Mass.). 
Of Lawgivers The 50 per cent to be 
Who Preach contributed by those 
sa who in this instance 


we may call the em- 
ployers is to be re- 
quired because of the belief that there 
will be a financial gain to the institution 
through doing that rather than by re- 
taining on the pay roll inefficient men 
and women after they have become too 
old to give full service. 

Mr. Mappen (Ill.). Who is going to 
pension the gentleman when he gets too 
old? 

Mr. Luce. I, perhaps, have had the 
opportunity, like the gentleman who ad- 
dresses me, to make provision for old 
age, which neither he nor I could have 
made if through forty years we had re- 
ceived but $27 a week. 

Mr. Mapven. Well, I worked for a 
great deal less than that. 

Mr. Luce. Ah, but the gentleman 
from Illinois has also worked for a great 
deal more than-that. I can remember 
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the days, if the gentleman will permit 
me, when I toiled from morn to night 
for 5 cents an hour. 

Mr. Mapven. That was a good day’s 
pay. 

Mr. Luce. I have no doubt it was 
more than I earned. 

Mr. Mappen. But there was one thing 
I tried to do, and that is what most peo- 
ple do not try to do and do not do. No 
matter how little I made, I spent less, so 
I always had something left. 

Mr. Luce. I have followed the gen- 
‘ tleman’s excellent example. 

Mr. Mappen. And we would not need 
any pension rolls if that practice had 
been followed by other people. 

Mr. Luce. That is very easy to say. I 
ask the gentleman whether, with sick- 
ness and with all the mischances of life, 
he is certain that out of an income of 
$27 a week he could have maintained a 
home and laid aside a penny? 

Mr. Mappen. Well, I did it when I 
was getting 50 cents a day; I did it when 
I got $50 a month, and I worked along- 
side of men who were getting $150 a 
month. They could not wait for pay 
day. The men who were getting $150 a 
month never had enough to carry them 
through to the next pay day, but it 
never made any difference to me whether 
pay day was one week hence, one month 
hence, or one year hence; I always had 
enough to live on until the next pay day 
out of whatever I earned, and which 
anybody ean do. 

Mr. Luce. It is very fortunate that 
we have in society such examples of the 
value, importance and results of thrift 
as the gentleman from Illinois presents. 

Mr. Mappen. And, by the way, every- 
body borrowed money from me. They 
could not get along on their pay and 
they borrowed from one who was get- | 
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Steel Bars—noted 
for highest degree of 


surface perfection 


% 





NION Special Finish is accurate in size 


and true to round but derives its name ting one-third as much as they were. 





from the remarkable degree of perfection 


‘ Mr. Buiease (S. C.). 
Of Fights Oh somebody said | 
and Treason Congress said they 
and Fighting [the Confederate sol- 
Words diers] were technically 
guilty of treason. 
Somebody said the courts said they were | 
technically guilty of treason. I have no 
respect for the Congress that said it and 
no respect for any court that delivered 
any such opinion. If that be treason or 
technical treason, then, as Patrick Henry 
said, “make the most of it.” 

I take no part in this religious discus- 
| sion, because I am a Methodist. I am 
a Methodist for only one reason, if one 
reason is sufficient, and that is because 
my mother was a Methodist. I hope | 
am a Democrat. Sometimes I doubt it. 
But I know I am a state rights Demo- 
erat. I know that. ° 

I hope I have said nothing unkind, but 
I could not let pass unnoticed the state- 
ment that the Confederate soldiers were 
“technically guilty of treason.” If @ 
man were to tell me to my face on the 
outside of the Senate that a Confederate 
soldier was technically guilty of treason, 
I would call him what every true-blood- 


characterizing its smooth, flawless finish. 


The manufacturing method involves the 





work of centerless grinders and a careful polish- 
ing process. The finished bars are finally in- 
spected under Cooper-Hewitt lights where the 
smallest surface defect could readily be detected. 





UNION DRAWN STEEL Co. - Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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ed white man south of the Potomac 
River would fight about right now if he 
were called by that appellation. 





‘ Tuere blew into the 
WhereinFarm- Committee on Agricul- 
ing Makes a ture of the House Mr. 
Strange Bed- ©. —. Wharton, who 
Fellow introduced himself as 
president of the Na- 
tional Federated Clubs of America. 

Mr. KincHevoe (Ky.). A _ political 
organization, then, is it? 

Mr. WuHarton. Absolutely; political 
and nothing else. 

Mr. KincHELoe. Can vote en bloc 
in other states as well as Ohio? 

Mr. WuHarton. It cannot be deliv- 
ered in a block. 

Mr. KincuHetor. Then what is your 
purpose in saying that? Are you going 
to threaten this committee politically 
and scare us to death? 

Mr. WHarton. No, no. You all look 
good to me, and as long as you work 
with us and for us, I have no grievance 
against you, but if you desert our ship 
and allow our farmers to sink, we are 
going to take such means as we see nec- 
essary to remove you from public life. 

Mr. KINcHELOE. You don’t want to 
come here and scare us to death. 

Mr. Jones (Texas). Do you use or 
your organization use any species of 
duress in getting these people to the 
polls? 

Mr. WuHarton. Well, they are sup- 
posed to work out the case with their 








neighbors previous to the election. 

Mr. Jones. They do it by persuasive 
means, not by shooting irons. 

Mr. WuHarton. We are doing it large- 





ly along educational lines. What state 
are you from? 

Mr. Jones. Texas. 

Mr. WHarton. Texas? Fine. I want | 
to see you after the meeting is over. I | 
am going to have this gentleman from | 
Texas report after I get through with 
him at noon, and if I haven’t converted 
him, I am going to treat him to a San 
Felice cigar, the best I know. 

Mr. Aswett (La.). Does he look 
easy? 

Mr. Wuarton. He looks good and 
intelligent. I cannot work on easy-look- 
ing stuff. They cannot be converted. 

Mr. AsweEti. You just started to tell 
us who you are. What is your business? 

Mr. WuHarton. That is fine. Now, 
brothers, this man has given me part of 
my speech. I am going to ask you to 
ask each one who appears before you, 
“Who paid your fare here, and do you 
expect to get anything out of this ap- 
propriation ?” 

Mr. AsweLt. What is your business, 
I am asking. 

Mr. Wuarton. I have been in the 
merchandise business, as a general store- 
keeper, for fifty years. Our family owns 
more than 1,000 acres of land in Ohio, 
and I have been running that store as 
hard as I can night and day, trying to 
make enough money to pay for running 


} 





that farm. 
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Say it to the Ediphone! 








~pencils 
are too slow 





OU cannot schedule your thinking. Ideas flash across 


your mind — the answer to some letter you have read 
is on the tip of your tongue — yet you are a slave to the 
slow and costly routine of notebooks and pencils. 


Let us introduce to you the facility of an Ediphone at 
your desk. You have only to lift the receiver and talk — 
fast or slow — whenever you are ready. You will learn 
how thousands of executives are gaining a month in 
their business year with this modern assistant. 


We can fit the Ediphone to your business without loss of 
time and with a positive guarantee of organized national 
service to insure your investment. Telephone “The Edi- 
phone,” your City, or write for our book “Getting Action.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
WoRLD-WIDE SERVICE 


LABORATORY & GENERAL OFFICES 
ORANGE, N. J. 


LONDON OFFICE, 164 Wardour St., London, W.1 





WONDERS OF THE NEW EDIPHONE 
Number 2 


Fast or slow without thinking 
of the Ediphone— 


it follows your every move. Talk as fast as 
you like—the Ediphone gets the words and 
expression. Pause as long as you like—the 
Ediphone awaits your pleasure. And your 
secretary controls the speed to her liking. 
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Ediphone 


Edison's New Dictating Machine 





When writing to THomas A. Eptson, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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cA personal 
ambassador for 


travelers in E: uvope 


Busy among the milling throngs at 
foreign ports, platforms and frontier 
points, you will see the kindly, energetic 
representative of the American Express. 

He is specially detailed to assist be- 
wildered travelers. Foreign customs, 
currencies, time-tables are baffling ob- 
stacles to the uninitiated abroad. The 
routing of baggage, selection of hotels, 
etc. can puzzle the most experienced of 
travelers. To the American Express rep- 
resentative they are simple details. 

His courteous, intelligent help has 
often proved a blessing to thousands of 
travelers in times of need. Your auto- 
matic introduction to him is your 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


These sky-blue travel funds have en- 
joyed the confidence and support of 
travelers for almost two generations. 
Their currency value, their safety and 
negotiability are firmly established. But 
it is the added factor of Personal Service 
—perfected by long years of experience 
—which gives them their unique value. 

Issued in denominations of $10, $20, 
$50 and $100, cost 75c for each $100. 
For sale at 22,000 banks, American Ex- 
press and American Railway Express 
offices. Helpful, personal service PLUS 
money insurance are yours when you 
purchase the sky-blue 


Sale 


S 
AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


we 


Steamship tickets, 


booked to any part of the world by the 
Ameritan Express Travel Department 


hotel reservations, 
itineraries, cruises and tours planned and 
BLUE 


ALL EXPRESS CHEQUES ARE 


everywhere 
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That the People May Know 


(Continued from page 25) 


must put itself in the place of the men 


| and women on whose lives its service 





_has worked its miracles. 


Cultivating good will is a day-by-day 
and hour-by-hour business. The banks, 
some years ago, suffered an epidemic of 
being friendiy. Bankers who had not 
smiled since infancy and who never had 
had or needed an electric fan in their 
offices suddenly sat up and said: 

“Why, we are friendly.” 

But the campaign of friendliness was 
successful in only a Tew cases. If busi- 
ress doesn’t feel friendly, it can’t make 
the public believe it is friendly. Unless 
there is back of this desire for better 
publie relations a real conviction, a real 
genuine feeling that the company is in 
business as a matter of service, then it 
is dangerous to attempt to talk to the 
public. 


On Advertising Our Ideals 


S‘OME months ago the sales manager 
J of a company for which we were 
writing advertising came to me with one 
of our advertisements in his hands. 
“Don’t you think we are lifting our 


| flag a little too high?” he demanded. “I 





have just been talking with one of our 
dealers. He complained to me that his 
experience had not justified our claims 
to the fine ideals that you are making 
in this advertising. Don’t you think we 
had better tone this stuff down a little?” 

“Your advertising,” I told him, “is 
telling the people that this is a wonder- 
ful company. You get to work and make 
it that kind of company. Advertising 
ought to be a little ahead, always-tead- 
ing, always setting forth an ideal which 
you have not attained, but toward which 
you are struggling.” 

When business puts itself publicly on 
record in the matter of its purposes and 
ideals, it lifts itself by its spiritual boot- 
straps. Such a public declaration of de- 
cency and honesty enlists the entire com- 
munity as a cloud of witnesses. The ad- 
vertiser must produce as advertised or 
he will surely fail. 

Then when a business has a genuine 
story of sincere service to tell, it must 
tell it simply and persistently. 

Two men delivered speeches about 
sixty years ago at Gettysburg. One man 
was the greatest orator of his day, and 
he spoke for two hours and a half. No 
one remembers a single sentence of his 
oration today. The other man spoke 
less than five minutes, and every school 
child has at some time learned Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address and remembered 
more or less of it all his life. 

Advertising should be as simple and di- 
rect as the Gettysburg speech, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Twenty-third Psalm. 

The electric light people, with all their 
good work in public education, are mak- 
ing one mistake. 

The appliance salesman says to the 

usewife that this machine will do her 


washing for just a few cents an hour, 
She says: “Isn’t that wonderful!” and 
buys the machine. 

At the end of the month she recalls 
that her machine has been operated five 
hours and figures the bill will be so many 
cents. Then she receives the bill and 
finds that she has not run her machine 
five hours but that she has run it 41 
kw. and that the amount is not what 
she figured, but $2.67. 

That’s not simplicity. 

Sincerity, simplicity, and then persis- 
tency. Most of all persistency. 

Advertising men are constantly being 
called on by the heads of industries 
which are in a jam, who want advertis- 
ing to accomplish for them in three 
months what they should have been 
working on for ten years. No thought- 
ful advertising man will be responsible 
for the results of such an effort. This 
business of public relations is a constant 
business. The fact that his story was 
told yesterday should not lead any busi- 
ness man into the delusion of believing 
he does not need to tell it today. Prob- 
ably no fact is easier to impress upon 
people’s minds than that Ivory soap 
floats, yet the manufacturers do not con- 
sider it inconsistent or wasteful to spend 
more than a million a year repeating 
that truth over and over again... 

The account of Joseph in the Old 
Testament tells how he came into a 
strange country and through his dili- 
gence rose to a place in the state sec- 
ond only to the king. The Bible story 
brings us to the climax of his career and 
then hands us an awful jolt. Without 
words of preparation or explanation, it 
says bluntly: 

“And Joseph died and all his brethren 
and all that generation and there 
arose a new king in Egypt which knew 
not Joseph.” 

Here was a man so famous that every- 
body knew him. A few people died, a 
few new ones were born, and nobody 
knew him. The tide of human life 
moved on; the king who exalted the 
friends of Joseph was followed by a king 
who made them slaves; all the adver- 
tising that the name Joseph had enjoyed 
in one generation was futile and of no 
avail because that generation had gone. 


Begin Teaching in Youth 


EVERAL thousand old men die in 
this country every day. Advertisers 
have spent considerable time and money 
to impress these men with their services 
and purposes and necessities. 

Several thousand lusty boys and girls 
are born in this country every day. 
The whole job of giving them the in- 
formation they are going to need in or- 
der to form an intelligent public opin- 
ion and exercise an intelligent influence 
in their communities must be started 
from the beginning and done over again. 

Cultivating good will is a day-by-day 
and an hour-by-hour business. 
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Are you weeks behind your business? 


+. «-« don’t wait until the end of 


the month for facts you need today 


DAILY— instead of monthly—picture of your 
business! Wouldn’t you like to secure it— 
without adding a name to your payroll? 

Now you can have a complete statement of your 
business every day. A statement that tells you 
whom you owe and who owes you .. . that shows 
at a glance each vital fact you wait eagerly to see 
on the first of the month. 


No additional help is needed 
Sales, inventories, stocks, net worth—all com- 
pared with figures of a week, a month, a year ago. 
Facts by which you can guide your business more 
surely. A closer, tighter grip on every department 


IFlliott - Fisher 


FLAT SURFACF ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Gren Oiiice Fenipment (poration 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


—every operation. With Elliott-Fisher accounting 
writing equipment, your present accounting de: 
partment can furnish this vital information each 
morning with the mail. 

No additional help is needed. Elliott-Fisher so 
simplifies and combines several operations into 
one that often even a smaller personnel can dc 
faster and better accounting work. 

How Elliott-Fisher can fit into your own business 
can be simply told. Ask your secretary to mail the 
coupon. The complete story of how you can prof.- 
itably use Elliott-Fisher 
will be on your desk 









by return mail. 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 





Address 


ee 











When writing to Generat Orrice Equipment Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Ranch” 


in the Rockies is as far from the 
office as you can get! Different 
as possible from city life. “‘Get- 
ting down to earth” literally— 
at a Dude Ranch—is the best 
vacation in the world! The earth 
has a way of making men over 
—of soothing ragged nerves. 
Resting or riding—hunting 
or fishing-—eating or sleeping— 
it’s a good life in the open! 
Pine-laden air. Streams full 
of trout. Silences of cool forests 
and majestic mountains. Mr. 
Merle Thorpe, Editor of this 
magazine, can tell you from ex- 
perience of five summers about 
a ranch vacation in the Rockies. 


There are all sorts of ranches 
and we have complete informa- 
tion. Do you want a room with 
bath in a mountain lodge or a 
camping trip? May we help you 
plan just the trip you want? 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


BSS SERBS ERE Ee eeees 
Mail thiecoupon toE. E. Nelson, P.T. M., 
625 Northern Pacific Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

































MY VACATION TRIP 
32 


Name 










Address 











echool and grade Sears 
Books or trips] am Round Trip Summ 
interested in (¥) Fare from Chicago 


O Dude Ranch Vacations $57.95 to .90 
O Yellowstone Park . ° 4 . E53 





o aa. occ 
pire . , 
©) Pacific Northwest } festtle . 90.30 
0) Rainier Park . 90.30 
O Alaska ¢ a... ae 


rted Tours 
‘ allexpense) $151.04 to $238.61 
The “North Coast Limited” 
Sete the Pace Out West! 
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_What’s Ahead in Building? 


By TRUMAN S. MORGAN 
President, F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York 


HOSE optimistic business proph- 

ets who have been telling us that 

the business cycle is dead seem 
to have spoken a little too soon. After 
the severe depression of 1920 and 1921, 
everybody said, “We must see to it that 
this does not happen again.” It has 
happened twice since 1921, once in 1924 
and once in 1927. Both of those years 
were years of business reaction. 

However, that does not mean that all 
of our efforts at gathering business sta- 
tis.:cs, checking inflation, and foreseeing 
market conditions have been failures. 
On the contrary, they have had some 
very satisfactory results. Neither in 
1924 nor in 1927 was the reaction in any 
way comparable in severity with the 
depression of 1920-1921. 

It is highly significant that in 1924, 
when general business was moderately 
depressed, construction activity suffered 
only a technical reaction, a slight dip in 
the curve that was practically not felt 
at all in business. In 1927, there was a 
real reaction in the construction field, 
but it was rather moderate and it had a 
very important compensating factor that 
tended to stabilize business and keep the 
declines from becoming too serious. 

In this latest reaction period building 
declined, while engineering work in- 
creased, very considerably. The F. W. 
Dodge Corporation’s records of new 
building floor space constructed in the 
37 states east of the Rocky Mountains 
have been as follows: 


eee 36,227 200 square feet 
_ sae 883,791,700 square feet 
1927........850,576,000 square feet 


Here are two years of steady decline 
from the 1925 peak year. But, during 
this time expenditures for engineering 
work of the public works and utilities 
class have steadily increased. This has 
been the important compensating factor 
which has offset the building decline and 
for a time even obscured the fact that 
a reaction was actually in_ progress. 
Owing to these increases in engineering 
work, total construction expenditures 
have been maintained at fairly stable 
levels during the last three years. 

Our estimates for all classes of con- 
struction in the entire country are: 


1925................$6,622,000,000 
Teer er. 6,901,000,000 
Sa ee 6,787 ,000,000 


Construction is a manufacturing proc- 
ess that expends capital in the process 
of making permanent improvements. 
Investment market conditions are the 
most important factors determining the 
volume of construction activity. 

Last year saw increases in the volume 
of domestic corporate bond issues, which 
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is a quite favorable indication of in- 
creased private construction work in 
1928. Last year also saw a moderate 
increase in municipal bond issues, an in- 
dication that community construction 
work (all work financed out of public 
funds or donations) should continue at a 
satisfactory rate in 1928. 

These facts were pointed out at the 
opening of the year as indicating in- 
creased construction activity and justify- 
ing an estimate of $7,000,000,000 as this 
year’s construction total.. This means 
that the reaction has reached a turning 
point and that the trend is on the up- 
grade. 

These indications as gnnounced at the 
beginning of the year have had ample 
confirmation in the construction records 
to date. Contracts awarded in the 37 
eastern states in January, amounting to 
$427,168,700, increased 11 per cent over 
January, 1927. There were substantial 
increases in industrial and _ residential 
contracts, as well as in public works 
and utilities projects. Improvement was 
shown even in those territories which 
had the worst declines in 1927. 


New Contracts Increase 


ADVANCE figures on the February 

records indicate that its contract to- 
tal will exceed that of February, 1927, 
by as good a percentage as the January 
increase. The volume of contemplated 
new work reported (planned work not 
yet awarded) has been increasing consid- 
erably faster than contracts to date, a 
very good indication of contract in- 
creases to come in the next few months. 

The first half of this year ought to 
have a substantial increase in construc- 
tion activity over the corresponding 
period of 1927. There is only one reason 
to think there may be some slowing 
down in the third quarter, the approach 
of the presidential election. This situa- 
tion may or may not result, but it should 
be counted on as a possibility. On the 
whole, it seems quite reasonable to ex- 
pect this year to have a construction 
total of $7,000,000,000, which is just a 
little more than that of any previous 
year. 

Business sentiment has been rather 
mixed since the first of the year, with a 
fairly strong infusion of pessimism. It 
looks like a case of the effects of a re- 
action being fully realized only at the 
end of the reaction period. Construction 
has turned the corner; it is practically 
always the first industry to turn the cor- 
ner. When the increased contract money 
indicated in the statistical records comes 
to be spent for materials and labor, its 
influence as an accelerator of general 
business will come to be felt to an appre- 
ciable degree. 
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These three “Caterpillar” |Thirtys are 
ame 100,000 cu. yds. on the Maumee 
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- This house in Tulsa, Oklahoma, walks 
right along behind the “Caterpillar”. 
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ha Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U. S. A 
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Peoria, Illinois San Leandro, California 
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| Stationery Dignity | 


—at its best in 
using High Grade : 


SURINISE SONES £ = 8 
SRE HOAGRYAR BS 
~~ - + 
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eds production enables this re- 
duction in prices—complete, in- 
cluding Paper and Lithographing, 
onour 20-ib. Paramount Bond,a 
beautiful, strong, snappy sheet 











In lots of 50,000- . per in lots of 2 
1.75 in tots of 12500-Minimum 6250 
@225per |:OOO— 







ENGRAVINGS AT ACTUAL COST | 


All work guaranteed strictly 
first class and stock as 
represented 
Listed are a few of our 
big users... they know! 


Mac ADDEN PU we ATIONS | 
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‘ASSOC. 
NATIONAL ag HESS CO. 
at 4 _— CIGAR STORES 





ies for Samples of Our 
Work and Booklet 
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O more slow hand-feeding of envel- 

opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business ietterhead and 
maii to us. 


ELLIOTT 
4 Fe @ a bby) One © OR 
e, Mass, 
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44 Albany St., Cambridg 





When writing please 





| area equivalent to a field 
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Aviation Gets Down to Business 


(Continued from page 20) 


concerns. For a proper consideration 31 
firms are prepared to give the earth- 
bound a treat with exhibition flying. 
Photography, mapping, and surveying 
are done by 82 firms. It is probably 
true that more diversified flying is done 
in America than in any other country 
in the world. 

Aviation was news before Langley was 
trying to rescue it from ridicule. Its dis- 
coveries, its explorations, the flashing 
brilliance of its trans-oceanic triumphs 
have made good “copy” for newspapers 
and good reading for civilized men in all 
parts of the world. In its own press 1s 
another and just as convincing a measure 
of public interest, for any art or indus- 
try that can support nine publications 
has come to a substantial stature. 

A good deal of time, thought, and 
money have gone into airways and air- 
ports. Airways are on the ground, and 
not in the air. They are the established 
routes, marked and lighted, to enable the 
flyer to keep on a definite course. Air- 
ports are the ingenious answer to what 
to do with a plane when it gets back to 
arth. They provide landing, service, and 
storage facilities. An airway is a series 
of airports, with landing fields every 
thirty miles along the route, and beacons 
every ten miles. Radio direction and 
weather information are provided from 
the chief stations on the line. The factor 
of safety in this arrangement becomes 
apparent when it is understood that a 
plane can glide from 5 to 10 times its 
height in the air. 


Fields Increasing Fast 


T THE beginning of the year, the 
number of airports in use was 1,047, 
the number proposed, 383, and the num- 
ber under construction, 56. Of this total 
of 1,486 fields, 651 were municipal, 214 
were commercial, 53 were Army fields, 
and 8 were Navy establishments. By 
the end of June 30, 1928, the total num- 
ber of fields will be about 1,600, accord- 
ing to estimates of the Department of 
Commerce. Probably all of the inter- 
mediate fields will be lighted by the end 
of the year. 

Airports may be plain or fancy. One 
experienced designer, W. E. Arthur, rates 
their cost from $15,000 to $1,000,000. 
Their size may vary from less than a 
hundred acres to several hundred acres. 
Their soil must be resistant to the im- 
pact of landing, and good drainage must 
be provided. The site must be related, 
of course, to other communication and 
transportation facilities. Need for ex- 
pansion must be taken into account. 

Ideal dimensions for a landing field, the 
Department of Commerce finds, would 
provide an area 2,500 feet square, or a 
space providing for 8 landing strips with 
a minimum length of 2,500 feet. The 
minimum field accepted for rating by the 
Department of Commerce must have an 
1,320 feet 


square. When a square field is impracti- 
cable, variations in the shape of the field 
may provide adequate runways on a 
smaller acreage. The range of acreage is 
indicated in the areas of representative 
airports: Cleveland, 640; Buffalo, 520; 
Los Angeles, 157; Hartford, 107; Phoe- 
nix, 80; Tuscon, 240; Atlanta, 297; Port- 
land, 193; Boston, 60; Battle Creek, 
150; St. ge, 205; Philadelphia, 111; 
Cincinnati, 230; Fort Worth, 175; Paseo, 
160; Chicago, 300; St. Paul, 150; Spo- 
kane, Oakland, 825; San Fran- 
cisco, 150. 

In addition to the cost of the land, the 
outlay for hangars and service buildings 
must come into the reckoning. Quite 
another matter is the vision that would 
make “airparks” of airports. It is com- 
monly -ebserved that a good many peo- 
ple turn out to see the planes came and 
go in the night. No doubt that interest 
could be capitalized with amusement and 
refreshment concessions. 


252; 


Chain Airports, Too? 


NOTHER plan would link airports 
<4 in a chain under one management. 
As explained by Colonel Hanks of the 
American Airports Corporation, “with a 
group of airports managed as a chain or 
system, it would be possible to build up 
income that would be difficult to obtain 
from an airport operated independently. 
It would be much easier to make advan- 
tageous contracts with aviation transport 
companies, and to sell garage, hotel, res- 
taurant, gas, oil, and other concessions 
for a system of which an airport is a 
unit, than from an isolated airport.” 

Variants on this theme are ingenious 
and plausible. Postmaster General New 
has proposed that landing fields be 
erected on raised platforms over railroad 
yards. Fairfax Naulty, an inventor, has 
come forward with a specific design 
which may have possibilities. Charles 

Eliot, identified with the National 
Parks and Planning Commission at 
Washington, has recommended that the 
new government buildings be designed to 
provide for the landing and take-off of 
planes. 


Maintenance of Airways 


HE annual appropriation bill includes 

the provision of funds for the con- 
struction of 4,085 miles of airways 
throughout the country, in addition to 
The program for 1929 contemplates the’ 
3,247 miles of airways already equipped. 
The program for 1929 contemplates the 
maintenance of 7,512 miles of lighted 
airways at a cost of $195 ‘a mile, and 
maintenance of 24 radio stations at $12,- 
000 a year each. 

The construction by the end of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, as given ap- 
proval by the Appropriations Committee 
of the House ‘of Representatives, on the 
4085 miles of route contemplated in- 
cludes: Pueblo to Cheyenne, 200 miles; 
Dallas to Chicago, completion, 494 miles; 
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An automobile. 146-and-a-half inches of mechanical perfection. Silent as night in a desert. At high and low 
speeds, as smooth as a steam turbine . . . fleet as a 75-mile-an-hour gale . . . responsive as a yacht racing in a stiff 
breeze. A new Rolls-Royce. The Phantom! 

Twenty years ago, My. Royce designed his six-cylinder motor-car. The fundamental desi n of engine and 
chassis was sO far i in advance of ; its time that this design was never altered until last year. e Rolls- Royce 


New Phantom i 1S, today, as much i in advance of i its time as was the old Rolls-Royce. Here i 1s és automobile 
built for 1948. The Phantom you buy today is expected to last until then. 

<< 
Again, an automobile. 146-and-a-half inches of iuxury. Coachwork by Brewster, by Hibbard & Darrin in Paris, 
by amous continental coach builders. The repose, the comfort and the smartness of a modern drawing-room. The 
sense of speed, steadiness and safety of a Pullman car. Thus, this new Rolls-Royce. The Phantom! 

The Rolls-Royce probably costs more than any other automobile made in America. But it is worth more, 
too. It carries an absolute 5-year guarantee against failure of any mechanical part; and it is built to last 20 years. 
Its cost of up-keep is low eee repair bills often no more than $10 in three or four years. Yearly, the Rolls-Royce 
Owner receives dividends of pleasure and satisfaction. Desire for change ceases when one has the best and that 


best keeps on giv ing through the years. The ow nership of a Rolls-Royce implies these things. Executive Sales 
Offices: Long Silead City, New York. Branche “§ in all principal cities. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


<< PHANTOM 


When buying a Rotts-Royce please mention Nation's Business 
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The Louisville (*v.)Herale 
usesa BARRETT 


Listed by the Underwriters Laboratories 


In this and countless other places Barrett Portable Elevators provide a 
practical means of handling loads in limited head room space. 


Regardless of the nature of the job there is a Barrett that will save you 
time and money. 





Rather than indulge in superlatives to 
convince you of the rugged strength and 
safety features of Barrett Portable Eleva- 
tors, you are invited to read the published 
report of the Underwriters Laboratories 
on these machines. It is a small booklet 
but it tells a powerful story. Tell us 
where to mail your copy. 























Piling cases ceiling high 


cases in safety vaults 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 


1334 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. . 183 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


9999999999955 956 99959555 $95 5555 555555 SOSGG55 $906 $4 


Executive Opinton-— 


G¢ANY business man who does not consistently 
read NATION’S BUSINESS is, I believe, missing 
much that would be of great help to him.99 








FREDERIC H. HILL, Vice President 
Elmira Water, Light and Railroad Company 
Elmira, New York 
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When writing to Bagkerr-Cravens Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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New York to Atlanta, 744; Los Angeles 
to Seattle, part, 562; Chicago to Twin 
Cities, part, 284; Salt Lake City to 
Pasco, Washington, continuation, 524; 
Transcontinental, Salt Lake City to San 
Francisco, 624; Los Angeles to Salt Lake 
City, completion, 311; and Louisville to 
Cleveland, 324. 


More Radio for Flyers 


N ADDITION to the establishment of 

landing fields, beacons and similar 
equipment on the new mileage, the De- 
partment of Commerce plans to im- 
prove the radio stations on the trans- 
continental route, which was transferred 
to it from the Post Office Department, 
and the establishment of radio stations 
on the new routes. 

This brief consideration of the indus- 
try is intended to suggest the scope of 
factory production and the variety of 
the ground activities. Aviation has got 
down to business.. 

Though its fame is in the clouds, its 
works consist of something more sub- 
stantial than the stuff of which air-cas- 
tles are made. 

(A second article by Mr. Willoughby 
will consider the industry with regard to 
insurance, legislation, finance, and distri- 
bution.) 








More Work, More 
Wages 


A HE coal miners of Great Britain 
have recently had an eye-opener 
as to what their political Trade 

Union has been costing them. 

It is the principal topic of conversa- 
tion among the workers in the mining 
villages at the moment. 

After the collapse of the big coal 
strike, in 1926, about 60,000 miners 
broke away from the Coal Miners’ Fed- 
eration and organized a new Trade Un- 
ion of their own. 


A Practical Union 


HIS Union was to be practical. No 

restriction of output. No politics. No 
subsidies, either from the British Gov- 
ernment or the Moscow Soviet. 

What was the result? 

The figures of output and wages for 
the first three months of this experiment 
in an independent union have now been 
published. 

The 60,000 miners in the new Union 
have created a new record, both for out- 
put and wages. 

They are now earning wages at the 
rate of $175 a year more than the other 
miners, who remained in the old political 
Trade Union. 

They have solved the wage problem 
of the coal trade, without politics or na- 
tionalization or strikes. 

They are now the best paid and hap- 
piest coal miners in Great Britain, and 
the reason for this is simply that they 
were practical. H. N. C. 
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Badgering 
the Corporation 


(Continued from page 17) 


cajoling and wheedling and meek, on 
this occasion they were marked by a 
dull stolidity. No animosity or heat, 
but a fatigued conviction that in the 
end Mr. Cochran would pay. 

“But I won’t pay.” 

He received a letter from a very ex- 
pensive firm of railroad lawyers. Not a 
form letter. He had exhausted all the 
forms in stock during his impassioned 
pleadings. This was a letter dictated 
but not read by a lawyer into whose 
office Mr. Cochran might penetrate in 
the guise of a window cleaner, and to 
whose windy eloquence at banquets he 
owes all he ever will know about Our 
Forefathers and the Constitution. 

“It will be my duty to bring suit 
against you,” this lawyer pointed out, 
“under Section XXXX of the Revised 
Statutes. You may defend the case if 
you wish, but the decision is certain. 
See the ruling in Badger vs. U. S., which 
was a precisely similar case. A judg- 
ment will then issue against you. We 
will be compelled to collect the $3.88 
with costs, if you have any property. 
If you have not any property that judg- 
ment will hang over your head until 
the day of your death and may God 
have mercy on your soul.” 

Mr. Cochran made a few discreet in- 
quiries and learned that the railroad 
had no option but to badger him for 
the $3.88. It was not that the road 
wanted to do anything of the sort. It 
was as impersonal in its pursuit as a 
glacier. He had probably wasted $100 
worth of its collective time before his 
recusancy reached the important lawyer. 
He had sense enough to know when he 
was licked. He paid his $3.88. 

“And it’s funny,” he said, “but right 
now it looks as though I might never 
badger another corporation. I know how 
they feel. Kind of unimportant and 
helpless, I’ve been badgered myself.” 








Efficiency vs. Noses 


T HAS remained for Chicago effi- 
ciency engineers to attempt ap- 
praisal of the time lost by girls in 

powdering their noses during office hours. 
So long as the performance of the rite is 
vested with public interest, there can be 
no great surprise at learning that repe- 
tition is ruled by humidity. Six times a 
day suffice for Chicago girls, it is shown. 

Deeper by far is beauty in London, 
for there, the experts say, girls powder 
their noses about four times an hour. 
However, the official records may com- 
mend it, the 5 to 1 ratio here indicated 
seems in collision with personal observa- 
tion. What matter that London has a 
traditional claim to dampness? Chi- 
cago can be wet enough on occasion to 
give decisive color to any nose. 
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Banker writes 
amazing book on coming 
revolution in business 


PAUL M. MAZUR 


author of this book, is a partner in the banking firm 
of Lehman Brothers and is also author of “Principles 
of Organization Applied to Modern Retailing” (pub- 
lished as the result of a study made for the National 
Retail Dry s Association) and of many mono- 
graphs, including: ‘Future Developments in Retail- 
ing,” “National Financing for National Advertisers” 
and “Is the Cost of Distribution too High?” 


a “ “ 


Important questions 
this book considers 


1. What threatens to be the greatest economic and 
political problem of the next ten years? 

2. Mass production as autocratic czar of America 
is doomed—what must replace it? 

3. Is instalment buying mortgaging the future of 
America? 

4. Why must there be more and better advertising? 

5. What effect will the new “circular mergers” 
have on ind pa ea > 
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6. What is ripping wide open the gap between the 
economies of mass production and the expense 
of high-pressure distribution? 

7. What will happen soon when Europe must 
dump great quantities of goods on American 
markets or bar American goods? 
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‘‘AMERICAN PROSPERITY — Its 
Causes and Consequences,” just 
off the press, is an absorbing book 
of facts and prophecies vital to 
every man of active affairs. 
» » 7 


Written by a member of a famous 

New York banking firm who 

speaks from intimate practical 

contact and personal knowledge 

(not from the seclusion of the 
library). 


7 ~~ » 


“AMERICAN Prospertry — Its Causes and 
Consequences” is a momentous and timely 
book, written by Paul M. Mazur, member 
of the banking firm of Lehman Brothers. 

Mr. Mazur, as a partner in this great 
banking house, has had an exceptional op- 
portunity to study, unhampered and unin- 
fluenced by distracting details, the conflicts 
which American business now faces. 

His book is an amazingly frank, cool, keen 
survey of the causes underlying the pres- 
ent unprecedentedly long period of Ameri- 
can prosperity . .. and a far-sighted, 
thoughtful analysis of the strangely con- 
flicting factors which have brought it about 

. and which, if not soon harmonized, 
may cause a smash unparalleled in all 
American business history. 

Heads of great business firms who have 
read Mr. Mazur’s book have felt so keenly 
its aid to straight-thinking that they have 
ordered copies for all their executives. 

Examine a copy of this book yourself — 
at any book-store or direct from the pub- 
lishers. 


ee 


| To Your BooxseL.er or — 
THe Vixinc Press, 30 Irving Place 
| New York City 
| Gentlemen: Please sond me ‘‘AMBRICAN 
PROSsPERITY—ZIts Causes and Consequences.” 
| 2) I enclose my check for $2.50 
| CL] Please send C. O. D. 








BOOKS 


When writing to Tue Vixinc Press please mention Nation’s Business 
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Hanamatea: Spirit of tak- 
ing life easy! You sense it in 
the mild, balmy climate, cooled 
by soft trade breezes... in the 
blending of countless perfumes 
.-.in the tropical radiance of 
flowers. Singing in the melo- 
dies of native troubadours, it 
steeps you in contentment, and 
soothes you through hours of 
the most perfect relaxation you 
have ever known. 


Sail direct from Los Angeles 


—to Honolulu on one of the 
LASSCO companion luxury 
liners, “City of Honolulu” and 
“City of Los Angeles,” or the 
popular cabin liner” Calawaii.” 
A splendidly serviced fleet sail- 
ing over the delightful South- 


ern Route. 


One-Way Fare 


$90 w 


All-Inclusive 3 to 5-Week Tours 
—arranged for every saili 

throughout the cathee year oud 
covering all the chief points of 
interest in the Islands, includ- 
ing the volcano Kilauea and 
Hawaii National Park. Cost, 
covering every necessary ship 
and shore expense, ranges from 


$281 » 


Also Personally Conducted 

Tours arranged for certain 

Spri ilings at no addition- 
cost over that of the 


regular tour. 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 
730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 





505 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
140 S. Dearborn, CHICAGO 
685 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO 
217 E. Broadway, SAN DIEGO 1a-48 





When writing please mention Natior’s Busines 
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Growing Tung Oil at Home 


By ORLAND KAY ARMSTRONG 


BOUT twenty years ago, tung oil 
was introduced into this country 
on a commercial scale for the 

manufacture of waterproof varnishes. It 
was found that such varnishes, when 
dry, would not turn white when wet 
with water, and it was found that their 
drying time was superior to varnishes 
made with linseed oil and that their 
weathering properties were often better 
than the latter type. 

Unfortunately, however, all tung oil 
came from China. 

Tung oil came from away up the 
Yangtse River, far in the interior, where 
coolie labor ground the nuts, extracted 
the oil, and prepared it for exportation. 
Inquiries about the tung oil industry 
were met by stoical rebuffs on the part 
of the Chinese growers. The process was 
a secret and would remain so. 


Experiments with Tung Trees 

UT Uncle Sam’s energetic agricul- 

tural experts, through the consular 
service, got hold of a number of tung trees 
and set them out experimentally, here 
and there, in various parts of the United 
States. That was twenty years ago. 
Those twenty years have shown that 
tung trees can be grown successfully 
and profitably in this country, and just 
where they can best be grown. Late 
this summer the first crop of tung nuts 
will be gathered from the first large tung 
grove in America. 

The trees must have warmth and rain- 
fall. Fifteen degrees is the lower limit 
of temperature and 30 inches the mini- 
mum of rainfall. Hence the selection of 
Florida, particularly the north central 
section, for the production of tung groves 
on a large scale. 

Meantime the Chinese “secret” proc- 
esses of tung oil production have been 
observed and found to be crude methods 
of oil extraction used perhaps since the 
beginning of the industry some thou- 
sands of years ago. The tung nuts are 
gathered, heated in pans, and ground up 
in primitive stone grinders by hand. The 
meal is then put in bags and these bags 
placed in splits of great logs. Flat stones 
are placed about them and wedges driven 
to press the oil from the meal. 


Primitive Methods 


HE oil is collected in pans and al- 

lowed to settle. Coolies carry it from 
25 to 100 miles to the river, where it is 
carried in boats several hundred miles 
down to the point of exportation. At 
least 20 per cent of the oil is left in the 
meal, and much is wasted 

American official observers saw with 
amazement the many uses the Chinese 


'has for his tung oil besides the manu- 
| facture of paint and varnish. He water- 
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proofs his boats with it. He uses it to 
mix with shavings to make roofing ma- 


terial. He uses it on silk, raincoats, 
paper, and a long list of articles where 
waterproofing is desired. Marco Polo, 
in his memoirs on Chinese travel, men- 
tions tung oil and its uses. 

When the demand for tung oil grew 
so urgently a few years ago and the 
paint and varnish trade was trying fran- 
tically to obtain more oil, the Chinese 
growers were given opportunity to in- 
stall American machinery of the most 
efficient type to turn out oil quickly and 
in greater quantities. But they would 
have none of it. A superstitious dread 
of modern methods prevented any change 
from the slow and wasteful process of 
old. 

This state of affairs convinced Ameri- 
can experimenters that tung tree groves 
should be set out in this country and 
production begun in earnest. 

B. F. Williamson of Gainesville, Flor- 
ida, an authority on vegetable oils, 
formed the first large company for the 
growing of tung trees in America. 

In 1923 the first large groves were 
planted in Florida. To the 3,000 acres 
of bearing trees will be added 1,000 acres 
more each year until production has 
made at least a measurable approach 
to the demand. Representatives of the 
paint and varnish industry have watched 


with great interest the growth of these- 


groves, 
Machinery vs. Coolies 


O THE objection that the American 

producer of tung oil cannot compete 
with the cheap labor of the Chinese 
coolie answer is made by Julian Arnold 
of Peking, who says that one standard 
American press will do the work of a 
hundred Chinese laborers. The groves 
are equipped with gasoline tractors which 
do the work of cultivation quickly and 
effectively. 

Comparative figures on the probable 
yields from tung oil groves in compari- 
son with linseed production shows an 
interesting contrast in values. Linseed, 
under some conditions, may produce 
only about 9 to 12 bushels per acre 
which may represent a money value of 
papbably less than $12. 

It is believed that an acre of tung oil 
trees, when fully developed, will show a 
yield of at least $50 per acre, although 
their suggestions are based upon the 
yields obtained from very carefully 
grown individual trees. 

From 109 trees last year on one grove 
in Florida, the first one to bear commer- 
cially, a yield of 1,020 pounds of oil was 
obtained. 

Comparison with the Chinese product 
showed American grown oil to be of a 
lighter color and higher quality. Time 
and the hard-working tung growers will 
bring quantity in this beginning of an 
important American industry. 
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, The oldest frame house in the oldest 
American settlement, This was built 

+ in St, Augustine, Florida, more than 
250 years ago. The original Cypress, 
unpainted, is weatber tight today. 
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_ | A wood that fights its own battles 
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| —whether you paint it or not 
1 
B. 
VEN without the pro- Red Cypress,” for there are 
tection of paint, heart fe different types of cypress. 
: grade Tidewater Red Cy- ia The finest qualities are 
: press defeats weather at hey found only in the “coastal 
‘ every turn. To achieve bet- a eae type’ red cypress grown on 
d ter appearance and even rete the lower Atlantic and Gulf 
d greater durability, paint is, PI a coasts. 
: of course, desirable. But Z “Money Saved for Build- 
. artificial protection is not Ati 
h ak : SPS yitag? ers’’—sent free. Complete 
; re er an iy ste wood forscd ses, data on Tidewater Red Cy- 
Consider the saving this Wherever coood meets moisture of any press, and suggestions for 
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. all construction where dur- expenses of your business 
: ability is most severely placement or repairs. After and your home, await you 
: tested. Consider its econ- you build, you will never in ‘““Money Saved for Build- 
e omy for all construction have to pay another carpen-_ ers.’ This interesting book- 
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MOTORS 


for Shoe Machinery 


i 
id 
: | Dependable Wagner Motors 

ith large momen over- 
i wi , tary 

| load capacity always start and 
' carry the load. This feature in 
| themotorisalsoaninsurance ~ 
against failure to start dueto | 
low line voltage. 

Then, too, Wagner has 24 
service stations...factory 
branches...from which repair 
parts are distributed to Wag- 

) ner Dealers located all over 

the United States. This is 
the Wagner National Motor 
Service. 

Wagner Motors are fur- 

nished in either a. c. or d.c. 
ratings and mounting dimen- 
sions permit the interchange 
of Wagner Motors of differ- 
ent ratings. 
i Wagner Motors are easily 
reversible. Bearings will not 
allow oil leakage or overflow 
of oil...filtered oil system of 
lubrication insures an abund- 
ance oi clean oil. 
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MOTORS... Single-phase, 
Polyphase and Fynn-Weichsel Motors 
TRANSFORMERS... Power, Distribution 

Instrument 


and 
FANS... Desk, Wall and Ceiling types 


JAGNERELECTRICCORPORATION | 
6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, U.S.A. |” 
4-651-9 Pj 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Measuring the Bus by Billions 


(Continued from page 38) 
cause of three-way rear vision mirrors. 
The steward of the highway “liner” 
has perhaps just served you with a tray 
from his tiny kitchen, and you have en- 
joyed a steak, a salad, coffee, and des- 
sert. Darkness is coming on. You 
press a button and your seat tips back. 
Deciding to read, you press another but- 
ton to switch on a reading light. The 
moments pass. Oh, yes; a cigar. You 
press a button to call the steward, but 
he has just turned a dial at the rear of 
the coach. “The next selection will be 
‘Red Lips, Kiss My Blues Away’—Pal- 
ace Hotel Orchestra in San Francisco.” 

The evening radio concert is on. 


Good for Watching Scenery 


OU rise, throw your newspaper in 

the waste basket, stop at the drink- 
ing fountain, and pass on up to the up- 
per deck in the center of the car, where 
you may enjoy the last few moments of 
daylight by watching the country flow 
evenly past the broad plate-glass win- 
dows opposite you. If you are going 
through the mountains and it is warm 
and moonlight, the drive then throws a 
lever, and the top of the car slides back 
so that you may have an unobstructed 
view of the scenery. 

Buses bring you in through the city’s 
“front door.” At your destination you 
alight at a terminal that is either in the 
center, or near the center, of the busi- 
ness and shopping district. The termi- 
nal is frequently near one of the best 
hotels. 

The bus terminals throughout the 
country are equipped with all the con- 
veniences and comforts of the most 
modern design. Ticket office, newsstand, 
announcer, comfortable waiting room, 
contribute their share to the eace of 
motor bus travel, and in many cases 


‘| are comparable to our most modern rail 


terminal facilities though considerably 
smailer in area. 

When one realizes that he may travel 
with speed and comfort from Portland, 
Maine, to Miami, Florida, with a choice 
of two transcontinental routes with com- 
paratively few changes, something of the 
extent of the motor bus as a factor of 
transportation becomes apparent. In ad- 
dition to this, it may be safely said that 
every town and city in this country with 
a population of 5,000 or more either 
supports or is reached by a motor bus 
line. 

In the state of Indiana alone there are 
some 300 communities with a population 
of more than 50 each, inaccessible by 
rail but served directly by motor buses. 
In the state of California the same con- 
ditions exist for nearly 1,000 communi- 
ties. On a smaller scale throughout the 
country motor bus lines are reaching 
out to the small communities, offering 
a quick and flexible contact with the 
large shopping centers. This rapidly 
growing network of bus lines will, in the 
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very near future, make accessible tp 
travelers practically every community 
in the United States. 

In addition to making the shopping 
centers available to the residents of thege 
towns, the buses are providing them 
with newspapers, mail, and express gery. 
ice. The morning and evening news 
papers in most of the large cities ap 
now distributed in many places by by 
within several hours, while before the 
advent of the bus they were 
available before evening or the following 
morning. Mail and express service jg 
rapidly being extended to the smaller 
communities with a speed that only the 
buses can economically offer. 

The motor bus is rapidly absorbing 
the group tourist trade of this country, 
The man who a few years ago had to 
be tied to get him into a rubberneck 
wagon now readily enters a modern mo 
tor bus for a sight-seeing tour that wil 
cover from 50 to 5,000 miles. Practj. 
cally every day during the summer mo- 
tor bus loads of tourists from all parts 
of the country pass the office building 
of the American Automobile Association 
in Washington. The motor bus give 
the tourist more than his money’s worth. 

Weather conditions are another tran: 
portation obstacle which the bus has 
overcome. Snow-bound roads, which ar 
impassable for an automobile, ar 
cleared by the bus operators. There 
have been certain known cases wher 
buses operated on schedule while the 


nearby rail service was either blocked | 


or seriously impeded. 


’ , _ aes 
During the floods in the Mississippi’ 


Valley and in New England the buses 
were on the job, moving supplies and 
laborers to the many points where they 
were needed. 


Phenomenal Growth 


HE increasingly rapid growth of the 

motor bus has taxed the facilities 0 
every interested agency to keep track 
of its progress. From all directions come 
the query, “How big is the motor bis 
business?” and the reply is, “The pr 
vate automobile is the largest carrier 0 
persons, the steam railway is next, B 
turn the electric railway, and close 
the heels of the electric railway comes 
the motor bus business.” Just how bis 
the motor bus business is will not i 
known until there is regulation of inter 
state bus operation and a more or less 
un:form regulation by the states. 

A transportation system that take 
care to serve and understand its publi 
has won its permanent place in the lil 
and activity of our country. Its “track: 
age” includes the 3,000,000 miles of high- 
way to be found within the confines: 
the United States. Its passengers # 
clude millions of people who in the pi 
have made but scant use of the Mm 
roads. An infant in years, the bus but 
ness has already become a giant m# 
complishment. 
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Some Business Romances 


“HERE are businesses in the 
United States that were as 
well known to the grandfa- 
thers and grandmothers of the 

present generation as they are to the 


By JAMES KELLY 


Mrs. Bissell aided her husband material- 
ly in the early years. She is still living 
and at the age of 81 devotes some at- 
tention to the business. 

In the same year that the Bissell Car- 


and dogs. As the seed business grew, 
live stock was discontinued except for 
pure-bred collie dogs. Mr. Burpee was 
very fond of collies and maintained ken- 
nels all his life. 
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youngsters of today. So familiar have pet Sweeper Company began operations, 


they become that the names 
of many of them have all but 
lost their identity and are a 
part of the American vernacu- 
lar. The stories of their be- 
ginnings are pages from the 
history of pioneering. 

To trace the origins of all 
these venerable enterprises 
would be a monumental task. 
This article makes no attempt 
to do so; it merely tells the 
romance of a few—presents 
an incomplete “who’s who” of 
widely known businesses. 

One of the oldest names in 
American trade is that of 
Baker’s Chocolate. For near- 
ly 150 years this product has 
been manufactured and sold 
under the same name by the 
same company. 

Manufacture of chocolate 
was started in this country in 
1765 by John Hannan, a young 
Irishman, who set up shop in 
a corner of a New England 
saw mill. In 1780 Dr. James 
Baker became the owner of 
the business, which had pros- 
pered in a small way, and 
Baker’s Chocolate made its 
bow to the public. Many years 
later Walter Baker, a grand- 
son of the doctor, succeeded 
to control of the growing en- 
terprise and gave to it the 
name under which is still func- 
tions, Walter Baker and Co., 
Limited. 

The Baker trade-mark, La 
Belle Chocolatiére, is a repro- 
duction of a painting by Jean- 
Etienne Liotard, 1702-1790. 
The model was Annerl Bal- 
tauf, a knight’s daughter who 
married a prince. It is said 
that she had either worked or 
posed as a chocolate bearer 
before her marriage. She lived 
until 1825, when Baker’s Choc- 
olate had been on the market 
for 45 years. 











QUOTABLE QUOTES 
of the Month 


SuCCEss Is NOT an accident. It comes to the 
man who does his work a little better than the 
other fellow. 

IRVING T. BUSH, 
President, Bush Terminal. 


PowER usE ALways has been the great unfailing 
economic index. 
ORRA L. STONE, 
Manager, Associated Industries of Massachusetts. 


War ON waste in business distribution is the 
next step in the economic progress of the nation. 


ALVIN E. DODD, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


THE PEOPLE OF this country carrv less than 20 per 
cent of the amount of insurance they should have. 


WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, 
Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


Tue superior merchandising of the chains has 
done more to put the independents on their toes 
and to increase their value to the public than any- 
thing they have ever done of their own initiative. 


HUBERT T. PARSON, 
President, F. W. Woolworth Company. 


WHILE I HAVE not been in America since 1912, 
and therefore don’t know whether my impression 
is correct, I have the feeling that you think more 
socially than any other nation. Nowhere else are 
so many public-spirited men to be found. In this 
you differ radically from some European nations, 
which leave everything for the State to do and in 
which the individual has no idea of social service. 


COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING, 
Director of the School of Wisdom at Darmstadt. 











The slogan, “Burpee’s Seeds Grow,” 


written in 1890 by Wiley B. 
Jones of Burlington, Vermont, 
won second prize in an ad- 
writing contest conducted by 
the Burpee Company. The 
advertisement that won first 
prize has been forgotten long 
since, but the three words that 
won second place are still car- 
ried on all Burpee literature. 

In 1874 a “mad mechanic,” 
William Seward Burroughs, 
constructed the first working 
model of an adding machine. 
Many people scoffed at this 
“crank inventor,” but one man, 
Joseph Boyer, believed suffi- 
ciently in him and his “be- 
witched machine” to back him 
financially and morally. 

In January, 1886, the Amer- 
ican Arithmometer Company 
was incorporated in Missouri 
with an authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000. Mr. Bur- 
roughs died in 1898, when the 
corporation he had founded 
had just begun its climb to 
success. In 1904 the plant and 
organization were moved from 
St. Louis to Detroit, and Jan- 
uary 16, 1905, the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company was 
organized under the laws of 
Michigan, with a capital stock 
of $5,000,000. 

The Campbell Soup Com- 
pany began in 1869 when Jo- 
seph Campbell and Abram A. 
Anderson established a can- 
ning and preserving plant in 
Camden, New Jersey, under 
the firm name of Anderson 
and Campbell. The senior 
partner retired in 1873, and 
Joseph Campbell continued 
the business under his own 
name until 1882, when a co- 
partnership was formed under 
the title of Joseph Campbell 
and Company. To John T. 
Dorrance, who entered the 
employ of the company in 


Not so old as Baker’s Chocolate, yet W. Atlee Burpee, then only 18 years old, 1897, belongs the credit of originating 
first in their field, Bissell carpet sweep- borrowed a thousand dollars from his Campbell’s Soups. The production of 
ers have been in American homes since mother and opened a small seed store on the soups was begun in 1898. In 1923 
1876. The founder of the business was a little street not far from the center of the 
M. R. Bissell, about whom little is known Philadelphia. He started in business with Campbell Soup Company. 


save that he died in the prime of life in two partners, but both of these dropped 


Actual 


business was reorganized as the 


flesh-and-blood Carters have 


1889, after only 13 years as head of the out later. Besides seeds, the company headed the Carter’s Ink Company since 
‘ompany to which he gave his name. at first handled pigeons, pigs, chickens, its modest beginning in 1858. First came 
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If you have need 

for both a writing 

and a figuring 

machine,onethat 
is adapted to every require- 
ment of bookkeeping in all 
its branches, you’ ll want the 
Remington Bookkeeping 
Machine. A standard type- 
writer keyboard and a ma- 
chine which will figure both 
vertically and across, are 
here available in this great 
Remington Rand achieve- 
ment. 


Do you wantstate- 
ments and ledger 
sheets prepared in 
one operation — 
with absolute accuracy? A 
greater volume of finished 
work for each salary dollar? 
Withitsten-key scientifically 
constructed keyboard, its 
automatic gee of posting, 
its ease of operation, the 
Dalton Commercial Ledger 
and Statement Posting Ma- 
chine is doing this in increas- 
ing thousands of offices. 


Perhaps you 


vides a charted 

picture of your accounts, 
our sales cost, your stock on 
d, your production fig- 
ures, a record to which refer- 
ence is instant, in which post- 
ing is done at an absolute 
minimum of clerical ex- 
pense, a record in which you 
can have the advantage of 


visible guiding si . If so, 
you'll want — 


for your 
Baker-Va 
Kalamazoo 


leaf ledgers are as 
suited to ma 

as they are to 

In these combined 
every loose -l 
represented. You can 
standardize on these 
knowing that your 
need can be filled from 
comprehensive array 
loose-leaf equipment. 


When writing to Remrnoron Be 
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REAT companies merge — splendid 
products forsake their isolation—to 

offer, through Remington Rand, a line of 
record equipment from which any business 
can choose the most practical way of record 
keeping. Any business can now obtain from 
this company the methods most suitable 
to all its needs. The responsibility for suc- 
cessful operation is taken by a company 
large enough, strong enough to assume 
such responsibility. 

seater. A , Which way is yours? Which record road 
MES tesa Sc ay assures the greatest profit? Which elimi- 

‘ratte eee ail i we nates most certainly the detours on the 
} pe road to expansion? Which gives you maxi- 
mum results at minimum cost? 
Certain records can best be prepared by 
production methods, bythe use of machines 
which insure speed and accuracy. Other 
records should be visible, providing rapid 
reference and requiring a minimum of post- 
ing time. Still others should be portable 
in book form. 


Whichever way your records should be 
prepared and kept, Remington Rand is 
ready to recommend and supplythe method 
of doing it. Remington Rand can offer 
you not only the equipment, but the most 
complete service for preparing, using and 
preserving your records. 

For Remington Rand service to business 
offices is completely comprehensive. It 
combines the experience, resources, men 
and materials of all the great companies 
that are now Remington 


Because the Remington Rand Salesman 
can bring to you many practical products,he 
recommends only those which meet best 
i Pa By your record requirements. Branch Offices 
i _ everywhere. Remington Rand Business 
Be % ' Service Inc., 374 Broadway, New York. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE unc. 


REMINGTON * KARDEX + RAND « SAFE-CABINET * DALTON + POWERS 
KALAMAZOO + BAKER-VAWTER «+ LINE-A-TIME + LIBRARY BUREAU 














Business Service Inc. please mention Nation's Business 
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Representatives VU | 
, are located in over 


i. 75 Principal p 


Jrom \ “IEA 
Coast to 


\ 6 
ANCHOR FENCING SERVICE 


oust~ 
North ... South... East... West. Located in 


every section of the United States, 75 Anchor Service 
Stations await your call. 









Fencing Specialists . . « equipped, through long experi- 
ence, to help you determine the most effective and economi- 
cai way of fencing your property. 

Fence Erectors . . . carefully trained . . . whose fast, 
thorough work insures rock-bottom installation charges and 
a lasting job. 


The nearest Anchor District Office will gladly put you in touch 
with our local representative . . . or send you a catalog. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., Eastern Ave. & 35th St., Baltimore, Md. 


District Offices: Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; 
Hartford; Houston; Indianapolis; Los Angeles; Mineola, I1.; Newark; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport 


Representatives in other Principal Cities 


“A NATION-WIDE FENCING SERVICE 


When writing to Ancuor Post Fence Co. 





please mention Nation’s Business 
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William Carter. While engaged in th 
wholesale paper business in Boston, he 
began the manufacture of ink as 4 gid 
line. He hit upon Carter’s Combined 
Writing and Copying Ink, which filled 
long-felt want in those days of the letter. 
copying press. 

John W. Carter, father of the present 
president, was in the business from 1865 
until his accidental death in 1895, iy 
brother, James R. Carter, served 
company as treasurer from 1895 till 1923, 
Richard B. Carter, son of John W. Cay. 
ter, became president in 1902, and hes 
served continuously since. 

The story of Cluett, Peabody & Cy 
Inc., who put the pull-over-the-head shirt 
out of the picture, began in 1851, when 
Maullin and Blanchard was founded 
Five years later this firm became Maullip 
and Bigelow, and in 1861 Maiullin, Bigs 
low & Co. The “Co.” was George B. 
Cluett, who entered the employ of Maul. 
lin and Bigelow in the “fifties” and who 
later became president of Cluett, Pes. 
body & Co. The firm name of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., was adopted in 1898, 

Michael and Edward Cudahy estab. 
lished the Cudahy Packing Company in 
South Omaha, Nebraska, in 1890, with 
one small plant and a few branch houses 
in mid-western cities. Michael, the older 
of the brothers, began work in a Mi- 
waukee packing plant when he was I4 
At 27 he was superintendent of the pack. 
ing house of the John Plankinton Com 
pany. Edward, attracted by Michael’ 
rapid advancement, obtained employ- 
ment with the Plankinton company at 
the age of 12. Thus launched on their 
career, the brothers made spectacular 
progress in the packing industry. Today 
Edward Cudahy is chairman of the boari 
and his son, Edward A. Cudahy, Jr, & 
president of the company. 


They Grow From Little Shops 


NAME closely connected with the 

history of westward expansion is that 
of John Deere, founder of Deere & Com 
pany, manufacturers of farm equipment. 
John Deere was born in Vermont i 
1804. At an early age he learned the 
blacksmith’s trade and became widely 
known for his ingenuity. In 1836 k 
went to Grand Detour, a frontier villag 
in Illinois, and there set up a biacksmiti 
shop. Farmers were in need of a plov 
that would scour in the rich, black prainm 
soil, and Deere conceived the idea thats 
steel moldboard and share shaped prop 
erly would solve the problem. From 
broken mill-saw blade, the only ste 
available, he made the first “self-pol 
isher” plow over a pattern he had 
on a log. 

After building these plows for 
years at Grand Detour, he moved t0 
line, Illinois, to get the advantage 
better water power and transportati 
facilities, and there established a plor 
making industry that expanded 
with the agricultural growth of the co 
try. He died May 17, 1886. His mi 
business policies are alive today in te 
industry which he founded—an indust] 
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which includes eleven large factories pro- 
ducing John Deere implements for prac- 
tically every farming operation. 
Wherever crepe paper is used, the 
name of Dennison is familiar, but few 
persons know that Dennison’s first prod- 
uct was a paper jewelry box. Nearly a 
hundred years ago young Aaron Denni- 
son, of Brunswick, Maine, became a jew- 
eler in Boston. The only jewelers’ boxes 
obtainable were a poorly made variety 
that came in infrequent shipments from 
England. It occurred to Aaron that his 
father, who was earning a sketchy living 
for his large family at the shoemaker’s 
trade, could turn out a better product 
and get it to the market more readily. 
Therefore, with a packet of boxboard and 
glazed paper under his arm, he journeyed 
to Brunswick in 1844 to explain his plan. 


Well-Developed Fringe Markets 


OLONEL Andrew Dennison took up 
his new trade with enthusiasm, cut- 
ting the box forms at first with a 
straightedge and shoe knife, while his 
daughters pasted the covers. The con- 
scientious workmanship of this New Eng- 
Jland family caused their boxes to be well 
received among Aaron’s jewelry ac- 
quaintances in Boston. But Aaron’s 
main interest was in the jewelry business, 
and he turned over the box industry to 
his brother Eliphalet. 

From that time the business ceased to 
ye a family industry. Many products 
were added as the market developed: 
marking tags, shipping tags, tissue paper, 
erepe paper. The president of the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company at pres- 
ent is Henry S. Dennison. 

On New Year’s Day, 1800, Eleuthére 
Irénée du Pont, his aged father, and his 
elder brother disembarked from the 
American Eagle at Newport, Rhode Is- 
land. They planned to develop a large 
tract of land in western Virginia, but the 
project never materialized. Not long 
after his arrival, Irénée , who had studied 
powder chemistry under Lavoisier, went 
hunting with Colonel Toussard. The 
powder they bought at a shop was ex- 
pensive and of an inferior quality, and 
Irénée became convinced that a powder 
plant on the plan of the French Govern- 
ment Works could produce a better qual- 
ity at lower cost. 


An Old Family Concern 
J{NCOURAGED by his friend, Presi- 


4 dent Jefferson, the young man ob- 
tamed financial support from acquaint- 
anees, returned to France to purchase 
hecessary equipment, and in 1802 began 
building the first Du Pont powder mills 
on the banks of the Brandywine Creek 
hear Wilmington, Delaware. The Du 
Ponts have been active in the affairs of 
the company ever since. 

In 1858 Richard Esterbrook the elder 
tame to the United States with a band 
of master workmen whom he had se- 
lected in Birmingham, England, to start 
# pen company and establish the plant 
Which now bears his name. He came at 


the request of his son, Richard Ester- 











Big Business 
chooses Radiograms “Via RCA” 


for their directness... and more 


Radiograms “Via RCA” are the choice of leading banks, 
exporters and importers. They must have a reliable 
message service to Overseas points and Radiograms, fast 
and accurate, afford them the unique advantage of direct 
communication to twenty-three countries—and the 
most direct service available to practically every point 
on earth. World-wide communication! Yet Radiograms 
cost no more than other fast message services. 


Use the speed and accuracy of Radiograms in your 
business. Mark your messages 


Via ROT 


File Radiograms to Europe, South America, Africa and the Near East at any 
RCA or Postal Telegraph office; to transpacific countries at any RCA or 
Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RADIOGRAMS GO DIRECT TO: 
Belgium ...France...Great Britain...Germany ... Holland... Italy 
Norway... Poland ... Sweden ... Turkey... Argentina. . . Brazii 
Colombia... Dutch Guiana...Porto Rico...St. Martin...Venezuela 
Hawaii... Japan... Dutch East Indies...the Philippines... Hong Kong 
French Indo-China...and to ships at sea. 

















RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
OFFICES: NEW YORK§CITY 


OD Fe NE is co ccctcccnnens Hanover 1811 126 Franklin Street.............. Walker 4891 
Produce Exchange........ Bowling Green 8012 25 East 17th Street............ Algonquin 7050 
ED Gopi Bab: 0.0» v.00 cnnkeneakan Rector 0404 264 Fifth Avenue........ Madison Square 6780 
eee Beekman 8220 19 West 44th Sereet.......... Murray Hill 4996 
102 West 56th Street......... ee Circle 6210 
BOSTON—109 Congress Street...................... Liberty 8864 
SAN FRANCISCO—28 Gearw Street.............+-: Garfield 4200 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—1112 Connecticut Avenue....Main 7400 





When writing to Rapto Corporation or AMERICA please mention Nation's Business 
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Land of Mystery 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 


When writing to Dottar Sreamsnip Line-AmertcaN Mar Line please mention Nation’s Business 
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China is ancient, enchanting and 
ever a land of keenest interest 


No matter how widely traveled, if you have not seen China, you have 
missed one of the world’s greatest gifts. 

Her civilization reaches back centuries beyond the early history of 
European nations. Her customs, her architecture, her temples. Nowhere 
else will you find a keener joy in travel. 

Sail to Shanghai, enjoying a round trip via Japan (Honolulu also if you 
choose) and including meals and accommodations aboard palatial Presi- 
dent Liners for $692 from Seattle, Los Angeles or San Francisco. 


Stop over at any port for one week, two weeks or longer. Then continue on a sub- 
sequent Liner. Like a trip on a private yacht. 

Enjoy the luxurious comfort of these great Liners. They are broad of beam and steady. 
Spacious decks for exercise or lazy relaxation. 

All rooms are outside, equipped with beds, not berths. Many with private baths. 
Public rooms for dancing, music and cards. The dining service is famous among world 
travelers. 

Every week a Dollar Liner sails from Los Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient 
and Round the World. 

Every fourteen days an American Mail Liner sails from Seattle to the Orient. 

Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for the Orient via Havana, Panama 
and California. See the Pacific Coast. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for New York and Boston. 

Go now to China. Then continue Round the World on similar liners. The most 
glorious trip of a lifetime. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, EB. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASB8, 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





brook, Jr., who had made a small gtay 
in the manufacture of pens in Philadel. 
phia. 

On arrival in Philadelphia, he opened 
an establishment on Arch Street. At the 
same time he bought a building » 
Cooper Street, Camden, New Jersey, tha 
had been used as the pumping plant for 
the water supply of the city of Camden 
This became the nucleus of the fa 
of the Esterbrook steel pen manufacty,. 
ing company. 

The Fairbanks Scales were invented tp 
meet the need for a device to weigh Ver. 
mont hemp. In 1830 contracts for mak. 
ng hemp dressing machines were awarded 
to Erastus and Thadeus Fairbanks, why, 
with their father, Major Joseph Pair. 
banks, were conducting a grist and gay 
mill at St. Johnsbury. The steelyard, 
the only weighing device available at the 
time, was inadequate; and Thadeus eon. 
structed a rude apparatus consisting of 
a huge steelyard beam suspended from 
a high frame with chains to grapple th 
axle of the hemp cart. 

By this slow and laborious process he 
was able to find the approximate weight 
of the loads. But he was not satisfied 
with the method. After long study he 
hit upon the idea of a platform upon an 
“A” shaped lever with its tip connected 
to the steelyard by a rod. A new 
had dawned; the steelyard of old Rome 
was taking its departure. 


He Couldn’t Fire Himself 
A COMESRATIVS youngster among 


well known businesses is the Fuller 
Brush Company. Alfred C. Fuller, whos 
not yet 45 years old, started making 
brushes in the cellar of his sister’s home 
when he was 21. He made the brushes i 
the afternoons and evenings and took 
them out to sell from door to door on the 
following mornings. He claims with 4 
chuckle that what led him into the bus: 
ness was that he was fired from thre 
jobs in succession and that the only way 
to keep from being fired was to be his 
own boss. 

One day in 1895 when King C. Gi 
lette, a salesman for the Crown Cork 
and Seal Company, was calling on hs 
employer, William Painter, inventor 0 
the crown cork, Painter said to him, 
“King, you are always thinking and it 
venting; why don’t you try to creat 
something like the ‘Crown Cork’? Wher 
it’s used once it’s thrown away, and th 
customer comes back for more. Evefy 
additional customer helps build a pet 
manent foundation of profit.” 

Gillette took the idea away with hit 
and soon after hit upon the plan of! 
razor that would use blades so inexper 
sive that they could be thrown awa 
with “no stropping or honing.” The ® 
spiration came to him while he was # 
tempting to shave with a dull ram 
Knowing practically nothing about 
at the time he had a long uphill fig 
before he produced a safety razor 
commercial possibilities. But the 
lem was solved finally, and on Sep 
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‘lo whom 
do 
these belong 


E IS the richest and most powerful monarch the 
world has ever known. His scepter is no emblem 
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His desires can be stirred—by advertising. - His 
interests can be controlled—by advertising. His 


of fictitious rule, but signifies an authority which 
belittles that of the ancient czars. His ermine cloaks 
no weakling, but enrobes a might which dwarfs that of 
Caesar. His crown is no symbol of mock sovereignty, 
but indicates a sway that is absolute. 


His Majesty, the American consumer! A ruler 
whose favor means long life and success for the 
product or service favored—whose indifference means 
uncertainty for the business that has not impressed 
him—whose antagonism 


wants can be increased, or transformed—by adver- 
tising. His perpetual goodwill can be earned—by 
advertising. 


Competition for his attention through advertising is 
keen. It is a competition that invites claims, clamor, 
and extravagance. But the prize is not necessarily for 
him who shouts the loudest. There is a quiet method 
of advertising which is peculiarly effective in gaining 
attention,and in keeping the buyer pleasantly aware 
of yourself and the goods 
or service you have to sell. 








spells failure for the busi- $OSOOH 0909099099999 HOOOOOO OOO OOO HOODOO OOP 
ness that has aroused his @ BROWN & BIGELOW, St. Paul, Minnesota 
ill will. 2 Send complimentary book on Remembrance Advertising, and 
z : : suggest plan for the use of this advertising in my business. 
And yet, despite his 4 No obligation incurred. 
power, he is strangely § 
amenable to persuasion: 3 Name——_______ 
this autocrat who governs 3 Naitupees Teabiiees 
your destiny and ours. @ 
mepinions can be % Adcres—_—____ ~~ 
molded— by advertising. $00000000000000000000000O000006000000OOO® 
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Itiscalled “‘Remembrance 
Advertising.” If you 
would like to know more 
about Remembrance Ad- 
vertising, what it is, and 
what it does, send for 
complimentary copy of 
book which gives full 
information. 


Brown & Bigelow 


Rem embrance Advertising 


REG. U S. rAT, OF 


ST. PAUL, SAULT STE. MARIE, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, HAVANA, MEXICO G@ITY, HONOLULY 


When writing to Brown & Bicetow please mention Nation's Buainess 
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Comptometer proof 


reveals the truth 


AILURE to prove the true output capacity of 

adding-calculating machines at the time of pur- 
chase is a frequent source of disappointment and 
loss to buyers. 

There is only one definite, decisive, unimpeachable 
proof of output capacity. It is the proof of production 
—timed production on a cross-section of regular work. 

Consider, of course, all claims, good points and 
special features. But before deciding, insist on 
production proof — proof that reveals the truth— 
Comptometer proof. 


FELT & TARRANT MBG. CO. 
1712 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CONTROLLED-KEY 





ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 
Only the Comptometer has the controlled-key safeguard 
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When writing to Fert & Tarrant Mra. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





28, 1901, the Gillette Safety Razor Com. 
pany was incorporated, with about $500) 
cash in the treasury and 49,997 shares 
of stock, value $10 each—if they could 
be sold. 

Most of the old businesses have de. 
rived their names from their founders, 


| but not so the Hamilton Watch Com. 


pany. No Hamilton was ever conneeted 
with the company. The name was chosen 
in 1892 in honor of Alexander Hamilton 
founder of Lancaster City, Pennsylvania 
the town in which Adams and Perry es. 
tablished in 1874 the business that later 
became known as the Hamilton Watch 
Company. The Hamilton Company has 
grown mightily since its beginning, Ip 
1927 it made its greatest expansion by 
acquiring the Illinois Watch Company, 

Hamilton watches have been closely 
connected with railroads, furnishing “rajj. 
road time.” Another product that brings 
to mind the train is the Hartmann trunk. 
Joseph S. Hartmann, founder of the 
Hartmann Trunk Company, came to this 
country from Bohemia in 1867. For 
nine years he lived the life of an immi- 
grant in New York City, then moved to 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where he learned 
the rudiments of the business that was 
to make his fortune. 

He founded the Hartmann Trunk 
Company in 1877, and after years of 
struggle the business came into its own. 
In 1889 the factory was moved to Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. The principle that u- 
derlay Hartmann’s success was stated 
in a letter he wrote to his factory man- 
ager in 1880, “We must make our trunks 
so good that the name of Hartmann 
will stand as a symbol of supremacy.” 


56 Fringe Markets 


|? IS possible that some persons are 
yet alive who “knew Heinz when he 
made bricks, not pickles. H. J. Heim 
and L. C. Noble, who had been partners in 
the brick business, founded the company 
of Heinz and Noble in Pittsburgh in 1869; 
and the only product they expected to 
market was horseradish. They raised 
horseradish, grated it, and sold it in bot 
tle. The story of the “57 varieties’ 
reads like a chapter from Horatio Alger. 
When H. J. Heinz died in 1919 his com- 
pany had been for years the world’ 
greatest producer of pickles and cond 
ments. 

Just two years after H. J. Heinz be 
gan to grate and sell horseradish, vet 
Johnson, 2 Norwegian gunsmith who 
come to the United States in 1863, el 
barked in a small business as a manufat- 
turer of fire-arms. He not only desi 
but built his necessary tools and in the 
early years of his enterprise worked # 
the bench with his men. To the “hammer 
the hammer” fire-arms he soon 
bicycles, and the Iver Johnson’s Ams 
and Cycle Works grew to be one of 
largest factories of its kind in the world 
J. Lovell Johnson, son of the founder, 
president of the company today. 

A second article on business beginnings 
will be published in the May Nation’ 
Bustness.—Editor. 
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tama it is impossible to see clearly when 
there is glare. Unshaded light sources in 
offices and factories have a similar effect and 
interfere with work. They cause eyestrain, re- 
duce efficiency, and bring weariness early in 
the day. 

Glare is due generally to faulty distribution 
of light. It is not the result of too much light, 
but of light that is misdirected. 


Good lighting is a sign of good management. 
Examine your lighting facilities, then drop a 
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*MAZDA—the mark 
of a research service 


lll 


Why are golf balls lost when you 
drive into the sun? 


line to Division G2 of the Edison Lightin 
Institute at Harrison, N. J., and we will sen 
you free the results of our engineers’ investiga- 
tions concerning the lighting of your particular 
kind of business. 


Edison MAZDA* Lamps represent the latest 
achievements of MAZDA Service, through 
which the benefits of world-wide research and 
experiment in the Laboratories of General 
Electric are given exclusively to lam a 
facturers entitled to use the name MAZD 


| EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 


When writing to Epison Licgutine Institute 


Nation’s Business 
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PROOF OF 
BRICK’S AMAZING 
TOUGHNESS 
Many brick -sur- 


faced pavements 
have been used for 
over 30 years. Then 
the bricks were 
re-laid with the 
“other -side-up.” ~ 









Tuesenior 
J. P. Morgan’s 
maxim “don’t sell 
America short”applies 
especially to America’s 
roads and streets. 


Every engineer knows the story 
of the automobile’s never-ending in- 
crease... of railroads taking to the high- 
ways ...of heavy, high-speed busses... 
highway traffic still in the early stages 
of development with loads becoming 
heavier and heavier on the pavements. 


Traffic has been “sold short” in the 
past. First dirt roads, then gravel, then 
other pavements fell before its pounding 
andthe severe action of weather changes. 


Of all pavements only those of brick 
have withstood this increase in traffic. 


Brick pavements that have been in 
use for thirty years are being relaid with 
the new and unused side up—good for 
thirty years more use. 

Paving brick resists the two destroyers of roads 
—the weather and traffic. Laid with asphalt 
between bricks, it a surface absolutely 
watertight. Moisture can’t get in to start 
destruc 


tion. This surface, sand cushioned, is 
resilient under the shocks of heavy traffic. 


National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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From a Business Man’s 


Notebook 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 





By THINKING long on 
a subject, our thoughts 
become so clarified that 
they can be expressed in a few simple 
It isn’t bad writing that makes 
so much reading dull and difficult; it’s 
bad thinking. 


Thoughts 








BusINESs 
realists. 
think they are keener 
observers of human nature than the 
poets or the politicians. The business 
man stakes his millions that the people 
will buy this or buy that. If his judg- 
ment is wrong he is wiped out. If he is 
to survive, the majority of his guesses 
must be right. 


men are 


Business 








Topay is mid-winter 
and the sun is as bril- 
liant as a diamond and 
the sky as blue as in June. The snow is 
hard. The air is like iced wine. I had 
a desire this morning to walk to the of- 
fice—4 miles. I resisted. Again this 
noon I wanted to leave my job and get 
out into the air. But I returned to my 
typewriter. Years of self-discipline have 
robbed me of the courage of a ten-year- 
old schoolboy. I am unable to play tru- 
ant. This noon I called at the office of 
a man who earns less than he needs. He 
hadn’t come to work at all. I rather 
envied him his sense of values. He was 
out enjoying what the economists call 
“psychic income.” 


Sunshine 








Many consiper Tho- 
reau among the great- 
est of American phi- 
losophers and writers. I have lately 
been reading excerpts from his journal 
which may account for the paragraph 
that precedes this. Thoreau chose to re- 
duce his material wants to a minimum 
so that he might be free to think and 
wander over the beautiful Concord coun- 
tryside. He argues that he is better off 
in Concord where his roots are sunk 
deep, and where he has learned to love 
the trees and brooks, than he would be 
in Paris, or India, or China. He men- 
tions this so often, and defends his plan 
of living so vigorously, that I have be- 
gun to suspect that he really longed to 
go traveling and had a good deal of 
trouble convincing himself that he was 
happier at home. 


Thoreau 








A MAN Is a fool who 
early in life fails to in- 
vest in a first-class bed 
and a first-class chair. We spend from 
twelve to twenty-four hours of the day 
either in a bed or a chair. I was in busi- 
ness ten years before I had sense enough 


Chairs 





Sometimes I ° 


to buy a completely comfortable office 
chair. I had been living in my own home 
fifteen years before I discovered tha 
there’s as much difference between beds 
and bedding as between a Model T Ford 
and a Rolls Royce. 





For THE hardest, most 
torturing work I eyer 
did I was paid $3.50 4 
week. That was when I was fourteen, 
Since then each job has been progres. 
sively easier. My present job is g 
pleasant that I often feel sorry for my 
children, and recall my own schooldays 
with regret. The discipline was 60 strict 
and the work so dull. Of the successful 
men I know not one in ten is compelled 
to do as much hard and painful thinking 
in the course of a day as a schoolboy of 
twelve. 


Work 








To THE young men 
who apply to him for 
advice on how to get 
into the advertising business one adver- 
tising man is in the habit of saying, “The 
highest hurdle you'll ever have to make 
is the first one. Nothing you do later 
will be as hard as getting your first job. 
Arguments with customers and copy 
problems will be easy by comparison.” 


The First Job 








Just as an infection 
must become localized 
before it can be treated 
by a surgeon, so in human relations dif- 
ferences of opinion must often run their 
course before the correct judgment can 
prevail. Most of us come upon the right 
way only after we have experimented 
with all the wrong ways. 


Wisdom 








: : AT A CONVENTION, 
Literal-Minded Charles H. MeMahon, 
a Detroit banker, te 
lated this incident: “A customer of the 
bank took seriously the invitation of the 
president to come in and see him any 
time; with the result that the depositor 
who insisted on seeing the president was 
thrown out by two special policemen 
and went away mumbling, ‘We are 
one big family and are never too busy t 
talk to you.’” 

John H. Wright, publisher of Postage 
and The Mailbag, comments: “Do yol 
say things in your letter that you do not 
mean? Make your letters ring true.” 

The banks, in the opinion of some a 
us, have gone too far in the “friendly, 
open door” policy. Many of my 





wish the banks would put the vice-pres | 


dents back in private offices. Customer 


do not care to discuss their affair ) 


within earshot of a dozen people 
eyeshot of a hundred. 
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Paint Specialists tell you: 
h . * . * + 
There is a Zinc Pigment Paint 
= for Every Plant Purpose — 
1 home 
1 that 
= HE man who buys paint for industrial plants, whether it 
be paint for exterior protection or interior illumination | 
— and sanitation, must consider durability and its counterpart, | 
I ever fici Th | bly linked with | pl | 
on, efhciency. They are inseparably linked with general plant | 
arteen, maintenance, and reflected in profit and loss statements. 
in THE most economical paints for particular purposes have been 
oldays developed by paint technologists working with a choice of 
an ped by p g g 
cite the world’s materials. It is significant that these technologists 
sm recommend paints containing substantial proportions of 
boy of zinc pigments* for industrial plant painting. 
Paint manufacturers are making such paints, in which 
men ; ; 
im. for adequate amounts of zinc pigments — Zinc Oxide or Litho- 
— pone — are correctly combined with the proper oils and 
‘=> driers to meet varying industrial painting conditions. Because 
) e ° ° : ° 
o later of their service these are the most economical paints you can 
eo buy. They are suitable for spray painting or brushing. 
son.” 
Wirtu labor costs at their present high level the economy of 
— paints containing substantial proportions of zinc 
treated pigments* is well worth considering. Clip the coupon 
agit for full information. 
ant cal 
pie Give a thought to Zinc Pigments when you think of Paint 
co Nationally used zinc pigments are The New Jersey Zinc Company’s “XX” Zinc Oxide and 
“ Albalith” Lithopone. Lithopone is one of the whitest pigments known, and of extremely 
in fine particle size. It is a chemical precipitate of Zinc Sulphide and Barium Sulphate. 
N TION, 
Mahon, 
ker, Te- 
- of the 
1 of the 
im any 
2positor 
ent Was 7 m 
o | 
== The New Jersey Zinc Company | 
busy Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 
aoe 160 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
not 
Be ---——-—------ —{coupron}- — — — —-——-— — a 
so Please send me full information about the value of Zinc PicMEnts iv Paint 
bom RR IN | NORA ROM Se Sea Position... 
stomes | es DC Company. oe peer eae | alae 
~ } ene oh N. B. 4-28 
ee © SF ee ee ES a ae a a a a a a a a ee 
When writing to THe New Jersey Zinc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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We had a great Dam 


to build 


Our engineers built a lab- 
oratory dam with a glass 
sidewall to show every 
effect of flow and pressure 
which would be encoun- 
tered under actual condi- 
tions. Then they knew 
the exact type of dam to 
build, and that it would 
stand for ages. 


Sound engineering, eco- 


nomical management, con- 


servative financing—it is 


the union of these which 
results in the best public 
service. 


saiaen >>, Dinan 
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An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


RICAN VVATER VWORKSa"°F* LECTRIC | OMP, 


INCORPORATED 


NATION’S 
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Make Exports a Fourth 
W heel 


(Continued from page 42) 


may be sure, our competitors are ns 
the details of such experience to build up 
barriers against our trade. They 
gerate and distort the facts to suit their 
ends. And they do not overlook any op- 
portunity to gather material on whieh t 
base their allegations of misrepresents. 
tion and trickiness. Therefore, every 
American manufacturer who offends q 
foreign buyer, either through negleet or 
intentional dishonesty, is playing directly 
into the hands of our competitors, and 
the harm to our foreign trade. is jm. 
measurable. 

This form of competitive aetivity js 
to be expected when our advantages in 
many foreign markets are considered. 
In the main, our export manufacturers 
cannot compete on cheap goods. Their 
principal advantage is their ability to 
produce products of fine quality on a 
large scale, and at prices that compare 
favorably with those offered on simi 
lar goods by foreign makers. In other 
words, our manufacturers are taking the 
cream of the business in many foreign 
markets. 

Quality and price considered, foreign 
competitors cannot overcome the advan- 
tages of our exporters, so they utilize 
every bit of evidence they can secure to 
discredit all American industry and bus- 
ness methods. 


Variety of Complaints 


Te complaints received cover a wide 
range of practices and include negli- 
gence in replying to correspondence and 
cables, inadequate service on export or 
ders, lack of judgment in appointing for- 


_ eign sales agents, failure to make finan- 


cial adjustments promptly, unwillingness 
to make adjustments for deficient mer- 


| chandise, substitution of goods, and the 





like. In analyzing a great many of these 
complaints with the results of investiga- 
tions it appears that they arise from 
causes which may be generally classed 
as follows: 


(1) The selling of merchandise that is 


| not adapted to the market; (2) the fail- 


ure of American firms to organize 
quate export departments, although they 
may be otherwise qualified as suc 
merchandisers; (3) misconceptions and 
misunderstandings as to how business & 
successfully carried on in various foreign 
countries; (4) adoption of practices m 
exporting which would never be used by 
the same firm in its domestic business; 
and (5) outright dishonesty. 
It has been my intention to emphasize 
the elaim that prompt service, etic 
business practices, conformity to buyers 
methods, and all other creative busines 
practices are more essential in develop 
ing foreign trade than they are in col 
ducting domestic business. In his dome* 
tic selling, if a manufacturer is careles, 
ignorant, inefficient or dishonest, 
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merely tends to eliminate himself, and, 
as a rule, his unbusinesslike practices 
injure no one but himself and his direct 
competitors. But if suc ‘+h a manufacturer 
utilizes the same practices in foreign 
markets, he may work inestimable dam- 
age to our export trade, and as long as 
he conforms technically to the laws of 
the countries in which he operates there 
js no opportunity to check his demoraliz- 
ing operations. 


Confidence Is Needed 





UCH less is it possible for any gov- | 


ernment agency or trade organiza- 
tion to regulate private enterprises by 
telling them how or how not to conduct 
their foreign business; but it behooves 
all business executives to keep in mind 
the fact that the cardinal principle of 


success in selling to overseas merchants | 
js not only the establishment of confi- | 
dence between buyer and seller but also | 


the maintenance of confidence. 
Fortunately, a great many American 


traders are constantly and energetically | 


working to maintain a reputation in all 
foreign markets as “traders with a con- 
science.” As they are individually con- 
cerned, their business practices are above 
reproach. They have accomplished a 
great deal in creating that degree of con- 
fidence abroad which is essential to suc- 
cessful business everywhere, but because 
of the peculiar conditions in foreign 
countries their reputations to a large ex- 
tent are at the mercy of ignorant and 
dishonest exporters. 

American industry as a whole must 
face the fact that our reputation for 
honest, intelligent and tolerant business 
practices is our most valuable asset 
abroad, and that it has a strong influence 
on the prosperity of our domestic com- 
merce. Organization is plainly necessary 
to maintain our reputation by protecting 
it against the demoralizing influences I 
have mentioned. Strange to say, how- 
ever, we have no means of industrially 
condemning, nor of correcting by means 
of publicity, those business practices 
abroad which are destructive to our en- 
tire foreign trade. 


Export Trade Essential 
S YET, because of its great diversity 


of products, exporting as a whole is | 


not looked upon as a single industrial ef- 
fort; but the close relationship and simi- 
larity of the interests involved certainly 
justify the concerted action that organi- 
zation makes possible. Therefore, I look 
for the time when one of our pow erful na- 
tional organizations of American export- 
ers will be an effective means of protect- 
ing our exports—the key to our national 
prosperity. 

I look for the time when our impor- 








tant trade associations in all industries | 


will have strongly financed and organ- 
ized export divisions for the purpose of 
cooperating with the national body. 
And I am convinced that the time ean- 
hot come too soon for the protection and 


Security of the country’s all-important 
foreign commerce. 


April, 


1928 
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Corkboard Insu 






Where Does the Heat in 
Your Building Go? 


F your roof is built of the ordinary materials 

and not insulated, most of the heat goes right 
on through. The result is obvious—cold, hard- 
to-heat offices and workrooms under the roof, 
and a wasteful consumption of fuel. 


The remedy is simple and effective. Insulate 
the roof with the proper thickness of Armstrong’s 
Corkboard. .Armstrong’s Corkboard not only 
makes offices and workrooms warmer and more 
comfortable, but effects a saving in fuel that will 
pay the cost of the insulation in a very short time. 


In summer, too, Armstrong’s Corkboard roof 
insulation stops heat at the roof. It is just as 
effective in protecting the rooms below from the 
heat of the sun as it is in preventing the escape 
of the building heat in winter. The result is 
cooler top floors in summer, and more comfort- 
able working conditions the year round. 


Two Books Free—“The Insulation of Roofs with Armes 
strong’s Corkboard,” and “The Insulation of Roofs to 
Prevent Condensation,” contain much information of 
interest to building owners and managers, shop superin- 
tendents and other executives. Either or both will be sent 
ae on request. Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 
195 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; McGill Build- 


ing, Montreal, Que.; 11 Brant Street, Toronto, 2, Ont. 


Armstron 


for the Roofs of 
All Kinds of Buildings 





Jnsulating the roof of the Gulf 
Publishing Bldg., Houston, Tex., 
with Armstrong's Corkboard 
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to AxmsTronG Cork &-INsuLav1ion Company please mention Nation's 
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What the World of Finance Talks O 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HE seasonal tonic, 

which comes with 

the advent of 

Spring, should help 
to alleviate the plight of the 
unemployed who have been 
experiencing “jobless’’. pros- 
perity. 

The stimulus of early 
Spring demand particularly 
for the products of the heavy 
industries, is likely to con- 
tinue the expansion which 
has been discernible since the 
turn of the year. 

In retrospect, it appears that the coun- 
try is now precisely a year away from 
the high point of the last business cycle. 
The last three quarters of 1927 were char- 
acterized by a decline in business profits 
and in trade volume. In spite of marked 
spottiness, the first quarter of 1928 has 
given evidence of moderate irregular re- 
covery. 

The upswing was affected somewhat 
by the statistics of car loadings by the 
recession in the coal trades. However, 
in the first quarter of 1927, with which 
comparisons have been made, coal load- 
ings were abnormally heavy, in anticipa- 
tion of the soft coal strike which began 
on April 1, 1927. 

Although in some districts the union 
has been beaten, little progress has been 
made in putting the coal trade on a 
healthier basis. The coal industry, fac- 
ing the new competition of oil and water 
power, has not yet made the drastic re- 
adjustment which seems necessary. 
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HE recent focussing of popular atten- 

tion on unemployment emphasizes 
the ironic fact that before a situation is 
comprehended by the public it frequently 
changes. Concern over unemployment 
became most widespread when there were 
already signs of an improvement in the 
business situation. 

In spite of the excellent recommenda- 
tions made by the Conference on Unem- 
ployment in 1921, the country still lacks 
adequate statistics on the human aspects 
of business. Machinery for dealing with 
unemployment is inadequate, and in this 
respect the country lags far behind the 
more progressive European countries. 
Germany set up a comprehensive mod- 
ern system last year for meeting the 
problem of unemployment. ; 

What became of the men released by 
the factories in this country is subject to 
conjecture. 

Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bu- 
feau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, who is in position to make accu- 
fate observations, has offered this ex- 
planation: 














Tourists in the 
Woolworth 
tower look 
downon Broad- 
way. Incident- 
ally the long 
shadow is one of 
the evils stress- 
ed by advocates 
of zoning 
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“What has happened to the many 
thousands who have admittedly been 
displaced in our factories by machinery? 
The answer is simple: they have gone 
into non-manufacturing pursuits. Dur- 
ing this post-war period the number of 
workers engaged in automobile servicing 
and distribution has increased over 750,- 
000. The new-born radio trade exclusive 
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of its manufacturing aspects, has taken 
on about 125,000 more helpers in that 
time. Motion picture theatres and ser- 
vices, exclusive of production, account 
for another 125,000 increase. The most 
impressive single figure is in personnel 
for hotels and restaurants. There are no 
precise data on this item, but various 
estimates of the increase in employment 
rolls of this industry since 1919, run up- 
ward from 500,000 to nearly one million 
—an astonishing figure, but even with 
liberal discount it remains one of the 
two outstanding elements in the growth 
of employment since the war.” 


S dee substitution of machinery for 
men and the more efficient use of 
manpower, which during the transitional 
period brings hardships to individuals, 
ultimately mean progress. Pierre 8. du 
Pont, for example, foresees the time 
when the average purchasing power will 
be $5,000. 


USINESS can be stabilized if govern- 

ments and private companies will 
speed up permanent improvements in 
slack times and curtail such activities at 
floodtides of prosperity. Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, of New York, proceeded along 
sound economic lines in recently asking 
department heads to expedite pending 
capital improvements. However, no sin- 
gle state can move independently, as 
long as there is free trade in manpower 
over state boundaries. Excessive activ- 
ity in New York, at a time of slackness 
elsewhere, would merely serve as a mag- 
net which would draw unemployed from 
other commonwealths. 

In their new book, “The Road to 
Plenty” (Houghton Mifflin), Waddill 
Catchings, member of the banking house 
of Goldman, Sachs & Company, and Wil- 
liam T. Foster, economist, propose that 
the timing of public improvements on 
a nation-wide scale be directed by a new 
Federal board at Washington. 

Not unlike Julius Kahn, President of 
the Truscon Steel Company, who in the 
February issue of Nation’s BusrNngss, 
made a plea for more government regula- 
tion, these two seekers after permanent 
prosperity expressed a need of govern- 
mental cooperation. 

“Our plan,” the authors, talking 
through a fietionized character, assert, 
“calls for a separate Federal board, 
which shall itself gather and measure the 
data best adapted to show the adequacy 
of the flow of consumer income, using, 
1owever, for its own purposes, the wealth 
of data gathered by other agencies. Hav- 
ing thus ecllected the needed informa- 
tion, the board shall advise the Govern- 
ment how to use it as a guide in all fiscal 
matters. The board, itself, guided in the 
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same way, shall determine when certain of 
| expenditures are to be made, which al- as 
ready have been provided for by Con- fo 
gress under a long range planning of pub- dit 
| lie works. Thus, the board, both through he 
its own acts and its published reason for St 
| its acts, will provide private business in 
| with the needed leadership.” 
| to 
| JNCIDENTALLY, Mr. Catchings ig et 
| * one of the most prolific of Wall “ 
| Street’s growing school of banker an- th 
| thors. las 
| Nowadays, it seems that every major bu 
| banking house has its literary partner. lar 
One of the qualifications under changed | 
conditions of becoming an outstanding ” 
financier is the capacity to express ideas fee 
in vivid, picturesque language. 
| Offsetting the Goldman, ‘ Sachs i issue re- Be 
cently of “The Road to Plenty,” the D. 
house of Lehman Brothers will be repre- Ed 
sented in the literary mart by the latest si 





creation of its able young partner, Paul 
M. Mazur, who has commented on the 
passing show in business under the some- NY 
what ponderous title “American Prosper- | 














ity: Its Causes and Consequences” der 
| (Viking), in which, among a variety of tha 
| alluring statements, the banker-author ns 

says a kindly word for so-called “waste- 
ful distribution” which he regards as an lar 
essential prop in the present business — 
structure. 09 
“High-pressure distribution,” says Mr. = 
Mazur, “has been the force that has built the 
and maintained this huge consumer de- 3 
mand. Today American prosperity ex- : 
ists through intensive selling. Let him _ 
who would destroy that foundation con- _ 
ce » , > . sider the cost of such an act of Samson i "9 
Digging out investment facts for yourself is a worrisome, time- upon the basic pillars of the temple of | ye 
taking job even though you have knowledge of dependable American business. Only he who wishll unit 
sources. When you buy a bond recommended by The National to destroy this temple for the sake of Ke 
City Company you may be sure that all the essential facts which some principle antagonistic to it can log- pes 
justify the Company’s own confidence in that investment are ically persist in his attack upon present- _ 
readily available tu you. Through National City offices in over day distribution. That there are griev- the 
fifty American cities you can get up-to-date facts on your ous weaknesses in distribution is un- top 
present holdings or on avariety of desirable new bond offerings. doubtedly true; but that the system is a a 


malignant growth in the industrial body, 
I ‘h N : l ( 1 Co is as dangerous a diagnosis as it is a false 
€ ationa ity mpany one. Distribution needs a purgative per- EK 


haps, but it certainly does not require 




















































National City Bank Building, New York - 
‘ ” the surgeon’s knife. A major operation qua: 
Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, may be suecessful as a piec e of analy tical pert 
Dallas, Davenpo rt, Denver, Detroit, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, | b attr 
Los | Angeles, Lowsville, Memphic. Miami, Milwaukes, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, tec hniqu e: but its results upon the usi- ite 
; aklan maha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., Providence, Rochester, ‘ : . 8 
af St. Louis, Saint Paul, _ Diego, San Francisco, Scranton, Seattle, Toledo, Washington, ness patient can only be death.” his 
3 Wilkes-Barre, Montreal, Toronto, London, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Geneva, Tokio, Shanghai In the liter: iry field, the house of “M 
tT Kuhn, Loeb & Company is represented ‘ 
} by Otto H. Kahn, Maecenas of the thea- eri 
; TES 
tre and patron of the musical arts. Mr. Gui 
4 ec 
; |Z LTE | thn has a graceful style, and a capac- ane 
[a = = US] 
- at and 7] ' Canadian ae = ity for m: viking technic al subjects crystal ae 
1 I t t = | clear to the lay mind. He is the author ‘ 
: A condensed set of health rules—many of which may | nvestmenits — = | of several books and many pamphlets. cap 
_ be easily followed right in your own hor €.0F ' tras = 410 a = eh: - i x ° high 
ie cling. You will find in this little book a weaith of inf orma- = Investi ated = Although J. P. Morgan himself con- 
=) tion about food elements and their relation to physical = oO = : wa , apg . . some 
i welfare. = = | tinues the family tradition of reticence, in 
= | CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS == When you are considering investments in the banking firm is far from devoid of ec 
T OR TIRESOME EXERCISES = Canadian enterprises our professional ser- TI W. Lamont, who est | 
Effective weight control diets, acid and bland = vices are at your disposal for the prepa- liter: ary talent. 10Mas the 
3 diets, laxative and blood-building diets,and 9 | = ration of accurate and exhaustive reports is the spokesman for the f firm, is a gifted 
§ diets used in the correction of various | = covering all branches of operation. ! , 5 ‘ work 
{ chronic maladies. |= writer, io articles freque ntly appear 
> The book is for FREE circulation. Not |= =. ED 
f . mal order advertisement. Namie = WELCH. CAMPBELL & LAWLESS = | in the magazines. Mr. Lamont was once : 
; nd add 4 will brin | = = ota ca : 
” ’ whhout cat oreblindion. wks | aS CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS = a copyreé ader on the New y ork Tribune. r 
i \ « \ = Crown Life Building TORONTO, CAN, = Frank A. Vanderlip, another ex-news *a 
4 = a 
eree \ Health Extension Bureau = Reference—The Standard Bank of Canada & | 1); aperman and former president of the : 
a Se et ae = | National City Bank, who is the author laun 
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of several well-known books, is perhaps 
as much responsible as any individual 
for the newer Wall Street literary tra- 
dition. As a young man from the West, 
he helped to convince the late James 
Stillman that silence is not always golden 
in this modern age of publicity. 

Business men are demanding the right 
to formulate their own systems of eco- 
nomics, bringing a new form of compe- 
tition to the university professors. On 
the other hand, economists have in the 
last decade been increasingly drawn into 
business as consultants to banks and 
large corporations. 

If one cried “author” at a bankers’ 
convention, many would rise to their 
feet. 

Since the war, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Bernard M. Baruch, Henry Ford, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Julius H. Barnes, and 
Edward A. Filene are among the busi- 


ness and financial leaders who have writ- | 


ten for publication. 


R. MAZUR, whose daily work makes | 


it necessary for him to rub shoul- 
ders with men of great wealth, denies 
that Americans are money mad. (Euro- 
pean papers, please copy.) 

“America,” he contends, “is not dol- 
lar-mad in the miser’s manner. It is 
activity-mad. It likes the game of busi- 
ness; and it keeps score in dollars. Its 
successful players win, and then risk 
their all once more to win again. To a 
considerable degree they play the game 
of business for the sake of play, and 
measure their effort—like other sports- 
men—by their success. If possession of 
money were the real end, America would 
be parsimonious, and it would also seem 
unlikely that the industrial leader would 
continue his risk when it would be so 
much safer to withdraw and hoard his 
money. 
the American business man to reach the 
top of the industrial heap, he will ex- 
perience no softness of mind, no flabbi- 
ness of body, no diminution of energy.” 


UGENE O’NEILL, the gifted dram- | 


atist, must have a limited ac- 
quaintance among business men. He is 
perhaps unaware that business is now 
attracting America’s ablest and most cul- 
tivated men, to an increasing extent. In 
his plays, “The Great God Brown,” 
“Marco Millions” and “The Strange In- 
terlude,” the last two of which have been 
presented in New York by the Theatre 
Guild this year, he depicts the successful 
business man as a shallow fellow, with no 
real cultural interests. Undoubtedly 
there are numerous dull fellows in fairly 
high business posts, but why doesn’t 
some dramatist discover the new econom- 
l¢ culture in the United States. Earn- 
est Elms Calkins, the adman, has caught 
the new spirit, and expressed it in his 
work on “Business the Civilizer.” 


HE National City Bank evidently sym- 

pathizes with the notion that neces- 
sary permanent improvements should be 
launched in times of industrial slackness; 








So long as there is an urge for | 
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Lquipment Needs 
Never End! 


HEN DR. S$ decided after four years of 

general practice that the time had come to 
specialize, his first concern was the specialist’s 
equipment he would need. His colleagues would 
know, even if his patients did not, that specialized 
equipment is quite as essential as specialized knowl- 
edge. It i is W hen the two are brought together that 
science wins its most brilliant victories. 





His initial order for late model electro-medical 
appliances came to $760—a reasonable cash pay- 
ment and the balance payable in a number of 
monthly instalments. Dr. S is rated at 
$15,000 and has been earning about $7,000 a year. 
He bought this equipment on time payment credit 
because the increase in his income from its use 
would easily meet the monthly instalments. 


The C. I. T. Plan 


enables manufacturers and distributors selling equip- 
ment to doctors and dentists to extend time pay- 
ment facilities, thereby building sales which make 
possible larger output and lower prices—to the 
direct benefit of the public and the public’s health. 





we 


C. I. T. is supplying funds, plus service covering 
the complex details of instalment transactions, to 
manufacturers and merchants dealing in more than 
fifty types of products here and abroad. Founded 
in 1908, the C. I. T. organization has financed the 
sale of more than $1,000,000,000 worth of selected 
products. 


Inquiries are invited fromall interested in offer- 
ing their customers the opportunity to acquire 
new equipment upon sound instalment terms. 


Ask about C. I. T. Plan for 


Refrigerators 

Restaurant Equipment 

Store Fixtures 

Stoves, Ranges, Ovens 
and Furnaces 

Textile Machinery 


Agricultural Machinery Hotel Equipment 
Automotive Equipment Incubators 

Barbers’ Equipment Laundry Machinery 
Bottling Machinery Musical Instruments 
Contractors’ Equipment Oil and Gas Heaters 
Dental and Surgical Portable Houses 


Equipment Printing Machinery Vacuum Cleaners 
Electric Appliances Radios Washing Machines 
Furniture Woodworking Machinery 


and many other products 


OMMERCIAL [vestmenr RUST 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 


Affiliated and Operating Companies with Head Offices 
in ~ New York ~ Chicago ~ San Francisco ~ Toronto 
London ~ Berlin ~ Branches in more than 50 Cities 


Capital and Surplus Over $27,000,000 














When 


writing to Com™MerctaL INvestMeENT Terust Corporation please 











mention Nation's Busines: 
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Board of Directors 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board, Union Trust Company 


WILLIAM R. ABBOTT 
President 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
WALTER H. ALFORD 
Vice-President and Comptroller 
The Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


RICHARD J. COLLINS 
The Fulton St. Wholesale Market Co. 


RICHMOND DEAN 
Vice-President 
The Pullman Co. 
HOWARD ELTING 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. B. French Co. 
CHARLES K. FOSTER 
Vice-President 
American Radiator Co. 
HALE HOLDEN 
President 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R.Co. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, Jr. 
CARL A. JOHNSON 
President 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. 
WALTER J. KOHLER ; 
President 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 


BENJAMIN H. MARSHALL 
Architect 


ROBERT R. McCORMICK 
President and Editor 
The Chicago Tribune 


GEORGE PICK 
George Pick & Co. 


Investment Securities 
GEORGE A. RANNEY 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
International Harvester Co. 
GUY A. RICHARDSON 


Vice-President 
Chica zo Surface Lines 
GEORGE G. THORP 
Vice-President 
Illinois Steel Co. 
CHARLES R. WALGREEN 
President 
Walgreen Co. 
DANIEL WILLARD 
President 
Baltimore & Chio R. R. Co. 
WARREN WRIGHT 
President 
Calumet Baking Powder Co. 
CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-President 
Union Trust Co. 
CHARLES R. HOLDEN 
Vice-President 
Union Trust Co. 
HARRY A. WHEELER 


President 


Union Trust Co. 


Co-operating with an official staff thoroughly experi- 
enced in financial matters, the Board of Directors of 
this Bank is composed of men who contribute a wide 
range of seasoned judgment to the problems upon 
which our customers seek counsel and assistance. 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 




















It calls upon the railroads to take the 
leadership, saying in its March letter: 

“The country’s transportation require- 
ments over a period of years have grown 
at a remarkably steady pace, and it is 
certain that during the next twenty years 
many millions of dollars will have to be 
spent by the roads if they are to keep 
pace with the needs. Seldom has there 
been a time when the opportunity for 
financing these requirements has been 
more favorable than the present. 

“Under such conditions it is worth con- 
sidering whether a courageous policy 
with respect to needed expenditures 
would not bring worth-while returns jin 
the shape of increased efficiency and 
ability to serve, besides giving a stimulus 
to general business from which the rail- 
roads themselves would benefit.” 


H{ PARKER WILLIS, banking au- 
¢ thority, in his testimony before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on brokers’ loans, called attention 
to the new system for financing business 
operations. Taking advantage of favor- 
able money conditions, corporations have 
put out long term bond issues at attrae- 
tive rates, and used part of the proceeds 
for working capital, cutting down on 
their needs for short term bank credit. 
That revolution in methods of financing 
helps to explain the relatively slack de- 
mand for commercial loans at banks. It 
also throws light on the tremendous ex- 
pansion in the loans and investments of 
member banks. 

Even brokers’ loans, which to the po- 
litically minded have to do only with 


| speculation, indirectly are used in part 


for business purposes, because they help 


| security dealers to carry their portfolios 
| of new security issues, by which corpo- 


rations get funds for their operations. 

These changed methods have seem- 
ingly reduced the power of the banks to 
influence short term business operations 
—at least to the extent that corporations 
have ceased to be dependent on short 
term bank credit. 

With long term interest rates low, 
many corporation executives have felt 
that this period has been a good time 
to buy money—and have done so through 
the sale of securities. 


| [SN THE belief that action speaks 


louder than words in demonstrating 


| that no new legislation was necessary to 


cope with the brokers’ loan situation, the 
Federal Reserve system began to apply 
corrective measures several weeks before 
the Senate Committee began to inquire 
into the situation in accordance with the 
La Follette resolution. Since the turn of 
the vear, the Federal Reserve system 
reversed its easy money policy of the 


| previous six months, which tended to 


| promote speculation. 


The easy money policy was intended 
primarily to help European nations sta- 
hilize their finances and to facilitate the 
marketing of American crops abroad. By 
January, those immediate objectives had 


been attained, and the Reserve author 
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ties, desiring to take up the usual sea- 
sonal slack in the money market, turned 
about, and made credit dearer. 

It aimed its new policy at speculators 
who had taken advantage of the earlier 
rule of easy money. The Reserve system 
began to sell huge quantities of Govern- 
ment securities, and then the twelve re- 

ional banks raised the rediscount rate 
from 31% to 4 per cent, returning to the 
status which had been changed last sum- 
mer. Even 4 per cent is a comparatively 
low rate, and acted as no deterrent to 
business men. The stock market, how- 
ever, took the hint, and there was a sub- 
sequent quieting down of speculative en- 
thusiasm. 


a PRACTICE, the Federal Reserve 
system's operations have by no means 
starved the stock market, as some spon- 
sors of the law thought would happen. 
In 1913, Carter Glass, one of the fram- 
ers of the act, said: “The act has clogged 
the channel to Wall Street. It will break 
the shackles which Wall Street has cast 
about the commerce of the country by 
distributing the money power through- 
out the land.” 

In 1913, few foresaw the tremendous 
imports of gold, which would raise the 
resources of American banking far above 
legal reserve requirements. 

Adolph C. Miller, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, candidly informed the 
House Banking and Currency system 
that the Federal Reserve system had 
not interfered with the New York call 
money market, saying: 

“The Federal Reserve system, if any- 
thing, has made the call loan safer and 
surer, and thus more attractive than it 
was in the days before the Federal Re- 
serve system; and, for this reason: 

“That while in the older days there was 
no question as to the goodness of these 
collateral loans—their safety and secur- 
ity—experience had demonstrated, no- 
tably in 1907, that at times of acute 
strain and monetary stringency out-of- 
town banks might have difficulty in re- 
covering for home use the balances that 
they had in New York. 

“Now, however, if there should come 
pressure for liquidation, there is always 
a further resource in the New York mar- 
ket, to wit, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York that can put, as it were, 
hew money into the market if it be 
needed in order to meet the withdrawal 
of funds from the New York market, 
from correspondent banks in New York 
by the out-of-town banks.” 


[cussion of new relations be- 
tween the Government and _ busi- 
hess springs partly from a feeling on the 
part of executives that the anti-trust 
laws are antiquated. One corporate head 


told me that there should be a new | 


shuffle, which would permit competitors 
to discuss prices, but which would in- 
volve punishment for enterprises which 
took advantage of temporary slumps to 
crush competitors through price cutting 
or to slash wages. 


| 
| 
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In a few minutes 
with an 
Equitable Investment 
Memorandum 


you may furnish such data as 
will enable us intelligently to 
suggest from the present market 
the bonds offering real advan- 
tages to you, 





A sound bond investment pro- 
gram for yourself must be based 
upon an understanding of your 
position and plans as an individ- 
ual investor. Read the column 
at the right, then send for a copy 


of our Investment Memorandum. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PuiLape.puHia: Packard Building 


Ba.timoreE: Keyser Building, 
Calvert & Redwood Sts. 











Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle St. 


San Francisco: Financial Center Bldg. 


ATLANTA: Healey Building 


LONDON «+ PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000 ,000 


© E.T.C. of N.Y., 1928 
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What Bonds 
Should You Buy? 


We see almost daily the 
hardship and worry which 
result from buying the 
wrong types of good bonds. 
Business men, with oppor- 
tunities lost because they 
cannot readily raise money 
on their bonds. Widows, 
with inadequate safety be- 
cause they hold “ business 
men’s bonds.” Estates 
swallowed up by inheri- 
tance taxes because of the 
wrong kind of investments. 

Your choice of good 
bonds should depend on 
two things: 


{ 1] Yourself 


How old are you? What are 
the source and size of your 
income and your annual 
surplus for investment? 
Are you married? How 
many dependents? What 
are your tax and other lia- 
bilities? Do you own your 
home? Do you travel? 
Where is your legal resi- 
dence? What are your 
prospects and plans? Have 
you made your will? Cre- 
ated a trust fund? 

Why are you saving? To 
buy something? To assure 
a comfortable income in 
old age? To provide for 
your family? To protect a 
business? To meet some 
contingency? 

Personal questions—yes. 
But, before suggesting the 
bonds you ought to buy, 
the investment specialist, 
no less than the medical 
specialist, must have facts 
for diagnosis. 


{2} Your Present 


Investments 


It is quite possible that 
some of your present hold- 
ings are not the best for 
you. 

All the securities you 
now own should fit into a 
personal investment pro- 
gram, based not only upon 
the fluctuations of industry 
and a constant income av- 
erage but also upon your 
own plans and contingen- 
cies and other personal 
factors. 

Your present holdings 
are a personal matter, too. 
But the sincere investment 
specialist cannot intelli- 
gently advise you on new 
purchases unless he knows 
what you already own. 


Our Offer 

We offer you the help of 
our investment department 
n selecting the right bonds 
from the best bonds the 
financial world affords. 

Our offer is easy to ac- 
ept. It entails no obliga- 
tion. 
Simply send for an Equi- 
table Jnnestment Memoran- 
dum, 
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When writing to Tue Equiraste Trust Company or New York please mention Nation's Business 
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The Entire 
Investment Field 
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is covered by the various service departments of 
; our organization at all of our nine offices. YSecur- 
i °- . . . 

ities listed on the principal exchanges of the 
. country, of which we are members, are handled 
; promptly and accurately by our Stock Depart- 
! ment. § All types of bonds, notes, and preferred 
stocks, high-grade unlisted stocks, including 
bank and insurance stocks, may be purchased or 
sold through our Investment Department. 
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i 
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! 
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Hox these and other departments can serve you is described 
in our folder,“*How We Alp INVEsTOoRs.”” Send for it 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisnHepD 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 
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Ask for folder —N-4 
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Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges ' 
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Utica 
Chamber of Commerce 
Wants 

Managing Executive 


Declaration of - 
- Independence 


have issued an ofh- 

cially approved fac- 

simile parchment copy of 

the famous Declaration, 
suitable for framing. 


ORE than a secretary—a man 
capable of getting business 
men to work for him and stimu- 





lating their thinking along con- 
You may have one of structive lines. 
these, Free of charge, upon 


written application to 


This Chamber has just completed 
a successful membership campaign 
oversubscribing its budget, and is 
in process of substantial reorgan- 





ization. 


We seek the services of an out- 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


‘7 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


STON, MASSACHUSETTS 
197 Clarendon St., Boston 
Please send me FREE facsimile of 


the Declaration of Independence. (I 
enclose 5c. to cover postage.) 


standing executive, a leader of 
men, with a record of achieve- 
ment either as directing head of 
a going Chamber or as a business 
man experienced in managing 
organization activities. 


We are prepared to pay the price 


every support. Correspondence 
held confidential. Address Harry 
W. Roberts, 622 South Street, 
imica. N. Xx. 











N.B. 
—— SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS —~— 
—— | 
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FOR APRIL, 1928 





Bits of day-by-day misinformation 
for the calendar-minded 





QLAPRIL 1.—1928th anniversary of 
\pril Fool’s Day; an inauspicious day 
for making new speculative or romantie 
commitments. 

@ APRIL 5.—Small fry traders discover 


| that reduction of brokers’ loans, under- 
‘taken for the public good, hits them 





hardest, and leaves big financial interests 
unharmed. 

@ APRIL 6.—Trader Horn, arriving in 
New York, indicates that he, too, does 
not choose to run in 1928. 

Q APRIL 7.—Rotary Club at Peoria, 
Ill., denounces Eugene O'Neill for depiet- 
ing business executives as saps; not all 
saps, is gist of resolution. 

Q APRIL 8.—Following reversal of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy which quieted down 
speculation at the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the Havana Casino reports the 
busiest season in its history. 

@ APRIL 10.—Senator La Follette of- 
fers resolution praising Federal Reserve 
authorities and member banks for skill- 
ful handling of money market during 
difficult period, in 1950. 

Q@ APRIL 11.—Sales Managers’ Club, 
meeting in Fall River, yearns for the 
Good Old Davs when new high records 
were broken each month. 

@ APRIL 12.—‘My word is as good as 
my bond,” says defaulting debtor, ap- 
pearing in bankruptcy court in New 
York. 

@ APRIL 13.—Senate of the United 
States having decided on an investiga- 
tion of unemployment decides also that 


| the way to avoid unemployment is to 


give everyone a public job through uni- 
versal public ownership. 

@ APRIL 14.—Robert W. Stewart, chair- 
man of Standard Oil of Indiana, peti- 
tions Congress for right to be heard, in 
1971. 

@ APRIL 15.—Average citizen, having 
received no complaint thus far on tax 
reports submitted month ago, breathes 
sigh of relief and holds his thumbs. 

@ APRIL 16.—French Hotel Men’s As- 
sociation announce that beginning im 
May discounts of twenty per cent below 


| rate for natives will be allowed to Ameri- 


for the right man and give him | 


can tourists, in 1999. 

@ APRIL 17.—No action taken in re- 
spect to interest payments on Irish Free 
State Bonds; favorable action promised 
in 1928, 1929, 1930 . . . and 1989. 

@ APRIL 18.—A. P. Giannini’s Bane- 
italy denies report that it may absorb 
the Federal Reserve system. 

@ APRIL 19.—A parade by unemployed 
must be postponed. Many of those out 
of jobs can’t leave their work to parade. 
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GQ APRIL 20.—Lecturer on business ef- 
ficiency late in arriving at Carnegie Hall, | 
New York, for public address ; of twenty | 
detectives invited to attend rival of Sher- 
lock Holmes at Cosmopolitan Theatre, 








New York, only eight arrive, others be- | . 
j i heatre. 
sguaaie 1 fue te am, When Banking Knowledge 


sion, on bread lines, concede that cur- 
rent business troubles spring from in- 
adequate consumption. ; 

QAPRIL 26.—San Salvador Senate 
Passes Resolutions thanking United 
States for intervening in Nicaragua, in 
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QAPRIL 27.—British, German, and 
French Manufacturers, rejoicing at 
American trade gains in Latin America 
at their expense, take hats off to Yankee 
ingenuity, and send loving cups to the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
in 2012. 

QAPRIL 28.—New York Stock Ex- | 


change importunes members to inject | 


more human interest appeal in their ad- 
vertising copy, in 1952. 

@ APRIL 29.—Ponzi and Doctor Fred- 
erick Cook compete for Presidency of 
National Better Business Bureau, in 1938. 

GQ APRIL 30.—Samuel Insull writes to 


best 
combined 


serve business 


when 


with personal 


knowledge and experience. 


Merchants and manufac- 


turers prefer to discuss their 


financial 


plans with those 


who understand their re- 


|quirements. 


Senator Thomas W. Walsh expressing | 


keen regret that there will be no Con- | 


gressional investigation of the public util- 
ity industry, in 1997. 

Bachelors’ Union rejoices that Leap 
Year is one-third over. 








Output of Public 
Workers 


CENSUS OF PRODUCTION is 

now being taken in Great Britain 

and it is revealing some astonish- 
ing facts that have not hitherto been 
known, with regard to the low output 
of Government employes. 

It is now becoming clear why public 
ownership is almost always an adventure 
in bankruptcy. 

The net output annually in the 
waterworks departments is fairly good 
—$2,545 per worker. 

In electrical departments it is $2,360. 

In the building of houses by municipal 
authorities it is only $815 per worker. 

_ In the dock and harbor departments, 
it is $740 per worker. 

_ And in the street-car departments it 
is only $725. 

As the official Report says, quite un- 
necessarily, “this did not include any 
element of profit.” 

The cold fact is that the average dock 
and street-car worker receives about 
$1,040 a year for doing about $740 
worth of work. 

Who pays the balance? The taxpayer. 

Naturally, the question arises—if all 
trade and industry were carried on by 
public departments and if the private 
tax-payers were wiped out, where would 
the money come from to pay these 
deficits? To this question, our Social- 
ists have no answer —H. N.C 


Officers of this Company 


‘are experienced in handling 





the banking phases of the 


|country’s major lines of busi- 


‘ness, and many have also had 
broad commercial experience. 
Contacts with customers, with 
fellow officers and with the 


Company’s directors — who 
are identified with leading 
companies—enable our 


‘officers to lend assistance in 


‘many of the problems of our 


| customers. 
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This book of 90 pages 
will prove useful in your office 
It is a complete, yet brief, 
story of our facilities. More than 
400 indexed subjects enable quick 
reference to any service in the whole 
range of banking, trusts and invest- 
A copy of “Guaranty Trust 


Company Service’ will be sent to 


library. 


ments. 


business CXecutives on request. 


Many business executives use, with profit to their organizations, 


|the constructive personal service and exceptional facilities afforded by 


Ithis Company. 


| 


We invite you to discuss with us your own 
banking and business problems. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 








LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
When writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New Yorx please mention Nation's Business 
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Examine Your 
Time-Honored Practices 


Every business enterprise that exists long 
enough acquires its various traditions. 
Whether or not they are worthy depends on 
the management. 


Good management looks into the traditions 
of its organization, especially at budget making 
time, and seeks to weed out those that are 
undesirable and thereby gain something in 
resources for perpetuating and strengthening 
those that are worth while. 


The preparation and use of a well-ordered 
budget dictate that expenditures must be 
governed, not by precedent, but by neces- 
sity as indicated and explained by the aims and 
month to month operations of the business. 


Effective budget control is based on Modern 
Accountancy and is a means through which 
Modern Accountancy serves the creative 
talents of management with the stimulus and 
dependable counsel of timely and exact 
knowledge. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING 
BOSTON ERIE 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE MIAMI 
RICHMOND TAMPA 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA 


NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 


CLEVELAND 
AKRON MILWAUKEE 
CANTON MINNEAPOLIS 
COLUMBUS ST. PAUL 
YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 

FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
DAVENPORT waco 

DETROIT DENVER 

GRAND RAPIDS SAN FRANCISCO 
KALAMAZOO LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 


TOLEDO 
st. Lou's 
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An Advertising Bonus of 


will be approximately 325,000. 
a page, based on 250,000 circulation. 


75,000 COPIES 


*THE PRINT ORDER for the Extra Edition of Nation’s Busrvess 


The advertising rate will be $1,100 


The Extra Edition will report the Sixteenth Annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


Forms will close May 12; publication date May 25. 


Write or wire Washington or any branch office for details. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


The meeting is Mav 7 to 
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Teamwork of the 
Mighty 
(Continued from page 28) 
with their own importance, until they 
get merged in the spirit of the job” 

“Submerged under the hifalutin’ spirit 
of you snobs, you mean,” hissed the tur- 
bine. “Wait’ll I really get to goin’, Pj 
show you; I'll sho-o-ow you-o-0-0, , , ” 

His voice died down to nothing, for 
at the nod of the shift engineer’s head 
an assistant had shut off the steam, and 
Number Nine’s turbine ceased to re 
volve at all. 

“Overheated bearings,” commented the 
shift engineer, taking off his glasses and 
wiping them. “I thought that turbine 
wasn’t running properly. Put a crew on 
the job and fix her up. And while you're 
at it see if you can’t tune that exciter, 
too. It’s been arcing a lot. It’s too 
damn bad these new machines can’t 
learn to behave with a week’s practice. 
We'll need this baby bad when they 
start that new subway branch at eight 
o’cl- ek.” 

“Whirr! whirr! whirr! whirr!” 
hummed Six, Seven, Eight and Five, 
which was now joining the morning 
chorus, as the clock hands moved toward 
six o’clock and the earliest trolleys be- 
gan clattering over their tracks. 


Cocksure Turbine 


REMEMBES,” asked Number Six, 
“when my turbine first started on 
the job? What a cocksure high-pressure 
litih. ant he was. He’d been dressed 
dc ttle by old Number One, the 
Dad«y of the station then, and what 
with -hissing wisecracks at the old fel- 
low—more power to him, wherever he 
is now—and trying to demonstrate what 
a raft of speed, horsepower, pep, vim, 
energy and what-not he had, he twisted 
me loose from the shaft, busted his gov- 
ernor, ran wild up to 7,000 r.p.m. and 
blew most of himself all over the power 
house. One piece of him missed the 
shift engineer by about an inch, but 
smashed half the switchboard. Forty 
thousand dollars and two weeks’ time 
lost because one green turbine tried to 
show the old hands how.” 





| couldn’t talk. 


Being idle, Number Nine, of course, 
But in spite of the ham- 


| mering and other noise of the repair 


crew at work on his turbine and exciter, 
he managed to listen, with every foot of 
the highly sensitive windings, which 
serve a generator as nerves, to what he 


| could catch of the swift-flung talk of 


the other generators, four of whom were 
now carrying their full load as the city 
grew more and more awake; while the 
other four were warming up in readiness 


| to shoulder their share of the peak load 
| that comes on a power house between 
| 7:30 and 9:30 a. m. every week-day. 


Number Eight, that generator who, 
whenever he worked at half to two 
thirds capacity, was always grumbling 
about his dull life and talking about be 
ing nothing but a dreary slave driven 
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round and round by ruthless masters, | 

was, now that the call came for all his | 
wer, leading the generator’s chorus 

jubilantly, and even extemporizing as he 

sang: : 

Whirr! whirr! whirr! whirr! 

Work’s a tonic and toil’s a spur; 

I sing my song to the giddy stars, 

Bring on your legions of trolley cars! 

There’s lots of strength in my charac-TUR, 

Whirr! whirr! whirr! whirr! 

“Just you G. E. lads wait till we 
switch on,” said Number Three, who, 
along with Two and Four, was a West- 
inghouse Job; “we'll show you how 
George does it. You G. E.’s are all 
right for chirping the early birds’ chorus, 
but you'll notice when we begin to have 
a peak as is a peak and the office build- 
ings are shooting their elevators up and 
down and the trolleys are running so 
thick they bump each other’s fenders, 
then the big boss says, ‘Westinghouse, 
this way,’ and the spirit of old George 
goes rolling over the cable, to get the 
city really going: | 





George does it, George does it, 
Hear us hum it, hear us buzz it, 
Old George Westinghouse knew his /z 
We've got the spirit that once was his! 
Old George Westinghouse was a wiz 
More power to him wherever he is! | 
George does it, you bet he does, 
Westinghouse, Westinghouse, buzz! buzz! 
buzz! 
Number Eight, for the G.E.’s flung | 
back: 
“Sure. After we get things moving, | 
after we get the crowd out of bed and | 
off to work, we let you come along and 
push. Westinghouse for reinforey.."ts, 
but G.E. for shock troops, ‘the 
answer. Stick along with us tor ‘-few 
years—if you last—and maybe some day 
the boss will let you young fellows 
march with us men.” 


Just Banter in the Powerhouse 

T WAS, as Number Nine had already 

learned, just the regular flicker of 
banter and badinage that flashed from 
these two groups of generators every 
morning and every evening as the peak- 
load time approached. It was only the 
friendly rivalry of good craftsman on the 
job, and, so far as he could see, the G.E.’s | 
and the Westinghousers purred and 
hummed and buzzed along with equal 
competence and efficiency when called on 
for their best. 

Just to watch and hear them blithely 
tossing the kilowatts off their terminals | 
made Number Nine, still idle, tingle all | 
through his four poles with envy and a | 
bit of trepidation. Would he ever be | 
able, he wondered, to pour forth power 
with that careless nonchalance? Maybe, 
in time. Anyhow, if he could hold down 
his turbine’s ebullient brashness, he’d 
try to qualify by sober effort for a first- 
class unit’s standing. 

Perhaps Number Nine wouldn’t have 
been quite so meek and humble if he 
hadn’t come from a shop where, during 
his construction, he was dwarfed by two | 
100,000-kw. dynamos that stood beside 
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New York Life 


Insurance Company 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


346 Broadway --- New York, N. Y. 


A Purely Mutual Company. 
Incorporated under the Laws of 
the State of New York 
Founded in 1845 








HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
Now being erected on site 
ef famous old Madison 
Square Garden 














1927 A PROSPEROUS 
New insurance paid for in 1927 


Insurance owned by policy-holders on 
December 31 


Number of policies owned by then | 


Over 


YEAR 
$927,000,000 


Over $6,285,000,000 


2,381,186 





1927 PAYMENTS to POLICY-HOLDERS and BENEFICIARIES 


Paid to living policy-holders . . Over $90,500,000 
Paid to Beneficiaries in Death Claims Over $48,500,000 
Dividends (included above) Over $53,000,000 


Paid policy-holders and bentitchates 
since organization 


Over $2, 640,000,000 





CREDIT and DEBIT SUMMARY 


on DEC. 31, 1927 


Amount of the Company’s obligations (liabilities) and the funds held to 
meet them, showing a surplus or general contingency fund of 

















$115,227,812.30 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Real Estate owned and Reserves—ample with fu- 

First Mortgage Loans ture premiums & Inter- 

on Farms, Homes and est to pay all insurance 

Business Property... $503,308,744.93 & annuity obligations 
Bonds of the United as they become due . .$1,215,522,705.25 

States, Other Govern- Dividends payable to 

ments, States, Cities, policy-holders in 1928  59,886,112.00 

Counties, Public Utili- <ielieei 

ties, Railroads, ete....  628,437,285.07 | All other Liabilities... .. 10,440,191.97 
Policy Loans, Cash and 

Other Assets......... 269,330,791.52 | Total Liabilities........ $1,285,849,009.22 
= Funds for General Contingency Fund 115,227,812.30 

icy- s 
Protection.... $1,401,076,821.52 ee $1,401,076,821.52 
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Boynton 


COMPANY 


another new 


UTICA 


Industry 


Richardson & Boynton Co., mak- 
ers of quality heating apparatus, 
has purchased a plant at Utica, 
N.Y. Why? Because a survey of 
facts revealed that no city in the 
east offered as much in ideal labor 
conditions, and in manufacturing 
and transportation facilities. 


A City of Many 
Advantages 


This Bank, the youngest in Utica, 
but one of the largest commercial 
banks in Central New York, has 
grown with this city. We believe 
inthefuture of Utica because of the 
many advantages offered manu- 
facturers. Quick delivery over five 
railroads, the Barge Canal,and fine 
highways to a primary market of 
35,000,000. Ideal labor conditions. 
Above all, real welcome and co- 
operation for new industry. 


56 Pages of Facts 
for Executives 


Write our Indus- 
trial Dept., for 


“€ Utica, a City of 
Industrial Oppor- 
tunity’” 

fifty-six concise 


pages telling what 
Utica offers you. 





CITIZENS 
TRUST CO. 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
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| him in the assembling shed. So that, 

| though he towered over these 6,000-kw. 

| installations, he still, somehow, felt small. 

| But in the main his was the attitude of 

| the apprentice to the experienced work- 

| man, and if he’d been twice his size he 
still would have envied and admired 
these practiced juice-slingers. 

The repair crew, with feverish energy, 
speeded up their work on his turbine 
and exciter, as the shift engineer spurred 
them on. 

| “Make it snappy, boys,” he said. 
“Seven-thirty now and the new subway 

| extension starts at eight. This big boy 
must be ready. "D’ never do for the sta- 
tion to fall down on that job when the 
mayor and all the town big bugs are set 

| for the ceremonies.” 

| 

| 


The Joy of Making Good 
TUMBER Nine 


through his windings 
of himself, green, raw and untrained, 
taking on the job of shooting juice 
through miles of heavy third rail for this 
new transportation system, but from his 
bed plates to the top of his stator he 
also thrilled with the resolve to make 
good. 
| Lest the laymen be confused by the 
technology of the power house, this is 
possibly a good place for a word of elu- 
cidation. A “generator” is the whole in- 
stallation for producing current—the al- 
ternator, or alternating current dynamo, 
and the steam turbine which drives it. 
The rotor is the revolving part of the 
alternator, the heavy four-pole magnet 
which is driven at 2,000 revolutions a 
minute within the stator or stationary 
armature of the machine. On the shaft 
of the rotor, which is direct connected 
to the turbine, is the exciter, a miniature 
dynamo (by comparison with the rotor 
| itself) which charges the magnetic field 
| in which the rotor revolves. 

The “juice,” as probably everybody 
| knows, is universal power-house slang 
| for electricity. As to what electricity is, 
you probably know as much about that 
as Dr. Einstein, namely, nothing. Elec- 
tricians know what electricity can be 
made to do, and what it sometimes will 


felt a tremor run 
at the thought 


| do which nobody wants it to do. They 
| ° . . . . 

| can produce it, guide it, make it work— 
' but neither Faraday, Ampere, Volta, 


Watt, Steinmetz nor Edison knew or 
knows exactly what it is. 

With which digression off our chests, 
we return to the story. 

An electrician ran out from the shift 
engineer's office and called to the boss 
excitedly. 





| “Culver calling from Everdale. Says 

all four of his generators have gone 
| fluey. Wants you on the wire—right 
| away.” 


The shift engineer cursed and ran to 
the ’phone. 

Number Nine hadn't any idea of what 
the message meant, but Number Eight, 
purring louder in order to be heard over 
the hum of seven other generators run- 
ning now at full speed, informed the 
whole battery. 


“Hump yourselves, boys, hump your. 
selves,” he sang out: 


There’s a big load coming, laddies all, - 
Get your rotors humming, laddies all, 


“What's ” asked Nusa 
Six. 
” replied Eight, “but 


the matter? 


“T dunno exactly, 
when the big boss goes scurrying into | 
the office like a spark along a wet wire ¥ 
we always get something extra in thee 
way of labor, toil, indus try application” 
and what else have you.’ 

“All right,” Number Nine heard the © 
shift engineer bark into the ’phone, 4) 
guess we can carry you. Good-bye.” 

He climbed the steps to the switeh-’ 
board and said something to the tender, 
who immediately began throwing over 
switches. 

Then he came down again and stood 
beside the repair crew. 

“How much longer?” 

“Five minutes,” 


&, 


* 


he demanded. 
responded the fore- 
man. “What’s the big fuss about?” 

“Everdale’s down. New turbine ran 
wild and put all four generators out of 
business. Not a light in town and not 
a wheel stirring. Said I’d carry him. The 
old generators'll have to swing the peak 
and the new subway too. Think they'll 
stand it?” 

“Oh, I guesso,” said the foreman. 
“But why ask me? You know those 
babies better than I do.” 

What the shift engineer replied, Num- 
ber Nine was not to hear, for again 
Number Eight’s voice rose to a higher 
pitch as he and his fellows felt the drag 
and pull of more and yet more juice 
from their terminals. 

“Come on, boys, hump into it,” he 
sang, “show the old man how we can 
carry a load. Show him how 6,000 kw, 
gets to be ten. 

Whirr! .whirr! whirr! whirr! 
We shoots the juice and we shoots it fur, 
We says to the boss, “We'll serve you, sir.” 
Whirr! whirr! whirr! whirr! 


Settling Down to Hard Work 


ND AS the clock hands pointed to 
<4 eight o’clock and the new subway 
was switched on, the battery of eight 
valiant generators not only stood the 
shock of the extra load but settled down 
to it sturdily, and still had gay energy 
to chorus: 

Snug as a cat when you smooth its fur, 

Whirr! whirr! whirr! whirr! 

“Now,” Number Nine managed to tel- 
egraph along its windings and its steel 
fibres to the exciter and the turbine, “I 
hope you two have learned something. 
You see what happens when turbines 
get. swelled drums and little exciters get 
too excited? I don’t know just what 
we've got to do when you two get fixed, 
but it looks like a lot. And if ‘either of 
vou get to showing off, I'II—I'll are you 
into a mass of junk the first time I’m off 
duty!” 

“All done, chief,” said the foreman, 

s he and his gang gathered up their 
sails. “T guess you can swing the big 
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sig names and records. matics. Prices from $20 to $4400. 
When writing to AppressocrapH Company please mention Nation's Business 
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A VACATION 
SUGGESTION 


You really should know mor: 
about the industrial and invest- 
ment possibilities in San Diego 
Why not investigate them during 
your vacation? You'll enjoy the 
many divertisements and inter- 
esting things to see and do in 
this world-famous city of ro- 
mance, progress, beauty and play 
on the shores of 


a semitropical 





sea 
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The winter sunshine and cool 
summers that bring thousands of 
tourists and pleasure seekers to San 
Diego, California, every year—also 
bring an unlimited supply of highly 
skilled labor available at moderate 
wages; bring pleasant, efficient year 
‘round working conditions, inexpen- 
sive building requirements for fac- 
tories, low “overhead, low produc- 
tion costs—and PROFITS, alien 
similar operations might readily be 
done at a loss in other localities. 

San Diego is strategically located 
in the fastest growing section of the 
United States. It is the first Ameri- 
can Port of Call north of the Panama 
Canal and offers unusual facilities 
and opportunities for the develop- 
ment of trade along the west coast 
of South America, the Orient—and 
our own States of the Pacific Coast. 
Several large, or small, tidewater 
industrial sites are still available 
on favorable leases, or for outright 


purchase at attractive rates. 


For information pertaining to your partic- 
ular industry write to INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 


1e 
an DI a 


761 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 





pR oF Com™Merce please mention Nation's Business 











boy over on Everdale now. The others 
seem to be carrying the extra load aij 
right. Nothing like old timers, eh, 
chief?” 

The shift engineer patted Number 
Nine’s stator with one hand while he 
signalled with the other for Number 
Nine’s turbine to be warmed up again. 

“Well,” he said, “there’s a lotta power 
in this big fellow, and if that turbine 
behaves, I think he can swing Everdale 
all right.” 

Under that pat of approval, Number 
Nine shivered with pride and determing. 
tion in every fiber of his 85 tons, He 
felt as a rookie in the Old Guard must 
have felt when the Little Corporal 
pinched his cheek. 

“You hear that?” he hummed to his 
turbine, as he began turning over; “jf 
you behave, J can do it.” 

“Where do you get that you and] 
stuff?” hissed the turbine, “if we behave, 
we can do it!” 

“And more power to you, big boy,” 
sang Number Eight, “swinging a city all 
by yourself is a he-job. We’re all for 
you. 


Whirr! whirr! whirr! whirr! 
Stick to business and you'll go fur! 


Number Nine didn’t answer just then; 
he was too busy getting up to speed to 
take the 20,000 kw. load he was to earry. 

But at 8:30, warmed up and turning 
over sweetly, he took the Everdale load 
on his conductors as the switchboard 
tender turned it on, and shot it out off 
his terminals. He staggered under it a 
bit for an instant, but then the spirit 
of the cheerfully humming power house 
came to his aid, he buckled down to the 
job—and Everdale’s lights came on, its 
trolleys started, its elevators shot up 
and down, and all was as it should be. 

Getting really into his stride, Number 
Nine bashfully, at first, and in the un- 
dertones of his purr, joined in the pow- 
er house chorus. 

Number Eight whirred encouragement 
to him. 

Louder, big boy,” he sang; “louder 
and funnier. You're new, but you're aw- 
fully tough. Never saw a green instal- 
lation take an overload better. We've 
needed a basso in this outfit for a long 
time. Tune in, tune in!” 

The Big Bass Voice Enters 

ND Number Nine, in a voice an 0 
£% tave lower than any other in the 
station, and a voice which, for the first 
time, was not merely that of an alter- 


| nator, but that of a generator—rotor, 





brushes, exciter, turbine and all, moving 
. y 7 
as one and acting as one—Number Nine 
boomed out the chorus: 
Snug as a cat when you smooth its fur, 
Whirr! whirr! whirr! whirr! 


Drop into the station any day between 


7:30 and 9:30 a. m. or 5 to7 p. m. and 


you will hear that deep note dominating 


the hum and purr of nine gre at genera- 
tors. For a year has passed and Nut 
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ber Nine is now, according to the rites, 
rules and regulations of all properly or- 


nized stations, a full fledged member of | 


the Modern and Honorable Order of 
Power Shooters. 

Furthermore, because of his size and 
demonstrated ability, he rates as Big 
Brother of the lodge, and Master Singer 
in the generators’ chorus, which, in case 
you may have forgotten, runs thus: 

Snug as a cat when you stroke its fur, 

Whirr! whirr! whirr! whirr! 

* + 

And how does Number Nine get along 
with his turbine nowadays? 

A generator, my poor dumb friend, is 
a generator—one fused entity; alterna- 
tor, turbine, parts of the same whole. 
To discuss it as half a dozen separate 
portions or personalities is to accuse a 
generator of being new, green, raw, un- 
tried, disjunct and disabled. 

You don’t ask a man how he gets 
along with his heart, do you? 

Then if you don’t care to be arc-ed 
into another existence where you may 
or may not learn the nature of the elec- 
tricity which brought you there, don’t 
pat Number Nine on his terminals and 
ask him how he gets along with his tur- 
bines. 





Wholesalers Essential 


HOLESALERS can be a help 
to retailers. 


That remark has been repeat- | 





ed until it threatens to become a plati- | 


tude. Yet there is truth in it, if the 
wholesaler is alert. 


A New England hardware wholesaler | 


is responsible for this trade yarn. 

In the store of one of the wholesaler’s 
clients was an exceptional salesman. 
After years of experience, the salesman 
decided to open a hardware store of his 


own. The jobber rushed to see him as | 
soon as he heard the news, knowing that | 
his business would be sought by others. | 

“No, there is no business here for any | 


except manufacturers,” the retail recruit 
explained. “I shall do all the buying |] 
can direct, and I have an idea I can pick 
up enough bargains to keep going.” 

The result? He did “keep going” but 
that was about all. He was one of the 


best sellers I ever saw, but as a buyer | 
ni alk aye . x | 
he was only fair. He found that buying 


direct was more indirect than he antici- 
pated, for it took just about all his time. 
He wasn’t on the floor an hour a day. I 
doubt if there is a retailer alive who can 
buy bargains all the time, Once or twice 
he took chances and got stuck with more 


than he needed, because a speculation | 


appealed to him. Soon he lost his win- 
ning disposition and became harder to 
work for. Morale fell, and with it ser- 
vice. Customers forced to wait inter- 
minably for a clerk did not hurry back. 
I never got him into the fold as a 
regular customer. Still, I found that his 
Story was a very valuable ittle narrative 
to pass along to some of my regular cus- 
tomers. W. B.C. 
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MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS 


When writing to Tue E. F. Havserman Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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INCE the subdivision of floor space 
ranks in importance with building 
design, it will profit you to call in a 
Hauserman Partition Specialist when 


plans are in the preliminary stage— 


—gaining thereby the most ical 
and efficient division of space, likewise 
the most economical; a style of parti- 
tions best adapted to the purpose (many 
styles and colors in the Hauserman 
line); competent erection by trained 
men with service on changes and addi- 
tions whenever needed. 


Just phone or write—no obligation 
THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 


Partition Specialists 
6836 Grant Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Branches 
in Thirteen Principal Cities 
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Less Labor and Expense 


For over 12 years Ideal 
Power Mowers have been sav- 
ing labor on thousands of 
America's finest lawns, 

Above is pictured the roller 
type Ideal that is made in 22- 
inch and 30-inch sizes—a real 
lawn builder for moderate and 
large sized lawns. Rolling fea- 
ture very valuable on new 
lawns and in early spring. 

The Ideal “Twenty” shown 
below is our smallest and low- 
est priced mower—just the 
machine for modest sized 
lawns. A mower of the same 
type in 25-inch size for larger 
lawns, cemeteries, etc. 

Every Ideal is a. 


teed. Write for new 1928 Ideal 
ca . 
IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 


450 Kalamazoo Street 
Lansing, Michigan 
Branches 
New York Chicago Detroit 
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VERY minute counts 
when you do your clean- 
ing with Oakite materials. 
Unfailingly dependable, 
their swift, thorough action 
is saving time, labor and 
money for over 19,000 con- 
cerns in more than 300 
different industries. 

There are Oakite mate- 
rials exactly fitted for your 
needs and an Oakite Serv- 
ice Man ready to help you 
apply them. Write for de- 
tails. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
specialists, are located in the 
leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada. 
Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


\ 294A Thames St., New York,N.Y. 





| Industria! Cleaning Materials an. Methods 
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How Is the Manufacturer 
Meeting Competition? 


By GEORGE L. MOORE 


Business Analyst, The Sherman Corporation, Engineers 


“ce 


HERE wouldn't be any so-called 
billion dollar muddle in our in- 
dustry,” says George W. Loft, 
president of Loft, Inc., “if confectionery 
manufacturers would pay less attention 
to competition; would watch their prod- 
uct and look within their own plants for 
the cause of their troubles.” 

Mr. Loft opened a flat box lying on 
his desk. “One of our salesmen said he 
believed we could get some good busi- 
ness on ‘straws.’ I told our factory to 
make some ‘straws.’ Here’s what they 
made.” 

He dumped out of the box some sad- 
looking carmine-red and doorknob-white 
sticks as thick as a lead pencil and about 
6 inches long. 

“Tmagine trying to do business with 
that kind of a_ product!” 
shouted Mr. Loft. “I told 
them to make it over again. 
Here’s what we got.” He 
uncovered a slim, attractive 
box filled with delicate pink 
sticks which stirred candy 
lust immediately. 

“That’s paying attention to 
details. The reason why we 
have a muddle, if we do have it in our 
line of business, is that manufacturers 
won't give time to details. Some execu- 
tives will say, ‘I hire clerks to watch the 
details. I take care of the big things.’ 
But when you get down to the bottom 
of a business, it’s all detail. There aren’t 
any big things.” 

Keeping Up Quality 
AMES J. SULLIVAN, president of the 
William Brown Company, manufac- 
turers of branded silk hosiery, also feels 
that the manufacturer’s big job today is 
keeping up quality while other manufac- 
turers cut it to get volume. 

“By hard work during 1927,” says Mr. 
Sullivan, “we have managed to keep our 
plant running 100 per cent and have put 
up a large addition. One of the reasons 
is quality; another is a patented fea- 
ture in our product and a trade-mark 
which helps us keep the identity of our 
goods. Also, we have a method of dis- 
tribution which means that we have 
perhaps a somewhat more direct control 
than some manufacturers. Through ex- 
clusive distribution in large stores we 
maintain good sales volume on a quality 
basis; then, working for increased pro- 
duction, we show improved manufactur- 
ing-cost position.” 

Mr. Loft and Mr. Sullivan were two 
out of a hundred and more representa- 
tive manufacturers who were interviewed 
by the writer recently to get an inclu- 
sive picture of what is happening to 





business and what is being done about it. 

Quality of product—material, work- 
manship, performance—is widely re- 
garded as ose of the “neglected funda- 
mentals.” The need of competition in 
creation rather than in price is another. 

One manufacturer adds products; an- 
other standardizes. One develops a 
tighter selling organization and “stops 
chasing the phantom of limitless distri- 
bution”; another opens new markets— 
builds a six-million-dollar business on 
style overshoes for women, for example. 

Our Habits of Copying 
ECAUSE one manufacturer meets his 
problem by a certain treatment, an- 
other manufacturer will do well to look 
before he leaps off the dock after him, 

“The trouble with many 
manufacturers is that they 
allow themselves to be vie- 
tims of our worst American 
habit—copying,” says one 
executive. 

New products are desir- 
able, to meet the condition 
of surplus plant. But the 
sale of the old products may 
suffer by too much attention to the new. 
An example of how this is guarded 
against is furnished by the Royal Type- 
writer Company, which added a_port- 
able typewriter to its line in 1927. 

“In selling this new product,” says 
George Ed Smith, president, “we have 
not disturbed the arrangements for sale 
and distribution of our standard ma- 
chine. The soundness of this practice 
may be indicated by the fact that in 
1927 our business volume on standard 
typewriters has been approximately 15 
per cent over 1926, which was our big- 
gest year up to that time. 

“Our standard typewriters are distrib- 
uted through branch offices and dealers 
who have exclusive territorial rights. 
They also handle portables. But the 
sales commission is purposely kept at a 
comparatively low figure so the portable 
will not crimp the volume on standards. 
For the portable product we have built 
up an auxiliary sales organization and 
management. Last year, through special 
salesmen and mail campaigns, we added 
700 new dealers for portables only, and 
we are developing new portable markets 
which will not collide with the standard 
product.” 

Alvan Macauley, president of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, believes 
that in this competitive age it is sound 
business practice to place the emphasis 
on turning out the best possible product, 
a product the public wants. Packard's 
last two years have seen the biggest net 
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Offices of The Black & Decker Mig. Co. 
Towson, Maryland 


George A. McKenzie— Architect 
In this office Johns-Manville Nashkote 
Type B Acoustical Treatment has been 
applied to main ceiling, ceiling of monitor 
and clere-story walls. This installation 
controls office noises as well as those 
which may originate outside and enter 
through windows. In every office, no mat- 
ter what its size, shape, or use, Johns- 
Manville Acoustical Treatment will take 
noise off the payroll, and will permit 
quiet, orderly, effective work to be done. 


‘Noise is—on 
every employ- 
er’s payroll” 


Babson’s Reports No. 
B-300 of February 28, 
1928, says— 

“Reduce Industrial 
Noise. Theincreas- 
ing seriousness of 
industrial noise as 
a drag on efficiency, presents a 
problem to which most clients have 
paid little attention. Both in the 
factory and in the office the in- 
creasing volume and intensity of 
sound has reached a point where it 
ceases to be merely a nuisance and 
becomes a definite economic lia- 
bility. As a result, efficiency has 
been reduced and production slowed 
up. Wherever office-quieting treat- 
ments have been installed there 
has been a decided improvement in 
eficiency. Wherever brains are ac- 
tive, noise costs money. 





“We urge clients to examine the 
acoustic conditions in the various 
rooms of their office and plants. 
Noise is today on every em ployer’s 
payroll. Much of it can and should 
be removed.” 


The Johns-Manville Acoustical Division offers a free service to 
architects planning auditoriums. Architects of practically every 
large church, theatre or auditorium built in this country for year 

have consulted us.- This service aims to aid in the designing of 
acoustically correct auditoriums regardless of whether any Johns- 


Manville materials are required. 
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— — Roger Babi 





We can take noise off your payroll 


Just as science has learned to deal 
with the invisible in so many forms it 
has mastered NOISE. The course of 
sound waves in any room, regardless 
of its size or shape, with study becomes 
clear to Johns-Manville Acoustical 
Engineers. 

Years of study and experience have 
won for us a position as leading techni- 
cians in the whole matter of sound con- 
trol, a subject otherwise almost com- 
pletely neglected. 

And our engineers not only know 
how and where the unseen sound waves 
travel, but they have devised a mar- 
velous substance low in cost, simple to 
install—yet which soaks up office noise 
as a blotter absorbs ink. No longer is it 
necessary to tolerate noise which inter- 
feres with efficiency or comfort. 


Johns-Manville acoustical treatment 
fulfills the requirements of an ideal 
sound-absorbing finish. 

1. It is an excellent light reflector. 

2. Itcan be washed or paitited without 
affecting the sound-absorbing: ‘qual- 
ities 6f the material. 

3. Itis the most efficient sound-absorb- 
ing materiah on the market today, 
consequently the cheapest per sound- 
absorbing units ; 

4. It is fire-resisting. 

In a great number of important 
buildings, Johns-Manville Acoustical 
Treatment applied to ceilings, or walls 
and ceiling, has made unusable offices 
pleasant places in which to work, has 
stifled the nerve-racking noises of hos- 
pitals, or corrected entirely an echoing 
auditorium. 


Johns-Manville 


ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 


treatment for offices. 





When writing to Jouns-Manvitte Corporation please mention Nation's F 


Address..... 





4? JOHNS-MANVILLE COR PORATION » 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, S 
For Canada: Canadian game es Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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What 


SOUTH AFRICA 


offers to you 


INDUSTRIALLY 


and || 
| | 
as a source of /| 
supply for many / / 
raw products /| 


and materials 


fusely illustrated*book— 





A FUND of useful information 


is contained in the new, 





NATION’S BUSINESS for 


—S 






on this subject 


interesting and pro- 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


issued under authority of the Government of the Union of South Africa. 


This interesting text in this 231-page book is interspersed with unusual illustrations, maps, diagrams, 


and tabulations. 


industries, and its potential possibilities for further industrial development. 


THIS VALUABLE BOOK WILL BE MAILED 


to business executives, and information regarding South Africa’s 


. i 1ONWh ; — 

avel through South Africa and in- 

vestigate its business opportunities personally. South Africa is 
truly a travel land of wonder, mystery aud bnenty: Further 


resources will be gladly furnished 
ness with pleasure? r 


information can be secured at the 


y not combine busi- 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 


11-C Broadway 


New York City 


It gives a most complete picture of South Africa, its varied natural resources, 
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earnings in its history. “There is a good 
deal of discussion in business today on 
the subject of cost cutting,” says Mr, 
Macauley. “We always try to think 
first of the product—the result of any 
manufacturing innovation. We have 
spent over $47,000,000 on production 
improvements, including machinery that 
| will do work more efficiently. We usu- 
| ally design special machinery and intro- 
duce improved facilities, both to improve 
quality and reduce cost. 

“For example, some time ago we want- 
ed to get a better enameling job on our 
fenders, and we designed our enameling 
department to get this improved result, 
Now we get an improved result and in- 
cidentally turn out enameled fenders at 
$1.50 less per ear. 

“In selling our product, we try to help 
dealers become not only better salesmen, 
but better business managers. The arch 
enemy of distribution today is overhead. 
The Packard Company in Detroit knows 
just how much money should be spent 
on a given volume of business for rent, 
light, advertising, ete. Every monthly 
statement of our dealers is analyzed. If 
too much or too little has been spent on 
any item or items, an effort is made to 
bring expenditures into proper line with 
business volume. 

“If a distributor needs a new building 
we may help him swing the deal. Pack- 
ard is developing standardized distribu- 
tion buildings. Our first one was our 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, building. The 
specifications for that building, the de- 
sign, etc., will prevail in sales branches 
all over the country from now on. When 
you look at a Packard building you -will 
know what it is without looking at the 
sign. This, incidentally, means certain 
economies as well as the maintenance of 
certain high standards which we find to 
be paramount in importance. 





Accuracy in Appraisals 


tS of the problems in the auto- 
bile industry is the used car. The 
customer may be a case-hardened busi- 
ness man of fifty; the salesman an inex- 
perienced young man of twenty-eight If 
the used-car proposition is left to a dicker 
between the customer and the voung 
salesman, the results are obvious. 

“Our practice is to turn the used car 
over to our appraisal department. The 
appraisal takes out of the hands of the 
prospective customer and the salesman 
a controversial matter, and puts it into 
the hands of an expert.” 

An unmistakable trend of sound prac- 
tice is apparent in the field of selling and 
distribution. Perhaps it might be called 
scientific selling. Yet it is something 
more; it is selling with common sense, as 
well as with sales arguments; molding 
the selling process so that the sale sup- 
plies a definitely determined need and 
does not merely unload a bill of goods. 

A large silk manufacturer, for exam- 
ple, in the sale of broad silks is “thinking 
dresses first, not silks” and is analyzing 
fashion and color trends before attempt- 





| ing to stock the market with fabrics. 
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Cutters, dressmakers and the women con- 
sumers of silk want not so much silk as 
q result—a mode, a creation, color ef- 
fect. Scientific study means getting to 
market more directly, with reduced mar- 
sins of chance and smaller stocks of 
goods lying on shelves unwanted. 

~ «Before we sell a truck today,” says 
Saunders Jones, vice-president of the 
White Company, motor truck manufac- 
turers, “we first examine the job the 
truck is intended to do. 

“The White Company has data on all 
the lines of business served by its trucks. 
When one of our salesmen goes to a 
prospective buyer he talks about the 


actual conditions under which the truck 


will be operated. The details of a truck’s 
construction—a mass of engineering ma- 
terial about trucks as such—interest only 


a few people.” 


A Valueless Volume 
eee NALLY, a manufacturer 


finds it necessary to perform a ma- 


| 





jor operation. Arthur T. Murray, presi- | 


dent of the American Bosch Magneto 
Company, was a manufacturer with bet- 
ter than a million dollars of volume on 
lighting and ignition equipment. His 
manufacturing costs were as good as his 
competitor’s, but he had to package each 
unit with great care to ship it from 
Springfield, Mass., to Ohio and Michigan, 
whereas his competitor could deliver 
goods unpacked by truck. That package 
and transportation item was the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. He had the 
courage to liquidate that unprofitable 
volume and take on products that would 
allow not only volume but profit. 

Many companies find standardization 
—elimination of diversified lines—quite 
necessary. But this often meets with 
obstacles. William S. Wolfe, general 
manager of the Seiberling Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, points out the difficulty 
of standardization in the tire industry. 

“The size of automobile wheels,” he 





says, “is determined not by the tire man- | 


ufacturer but by the automotive engi- 
neer who designs cars. Certain sizes of 
wheels are no longer made for new cars; 
yet there are many cars on the road with 
wheels of these old sizes, and there is a 
demand for the size of tire to go on these 
wheels, which means that the tire manu- 
facturer must make them. Both high- 
pressure and low-pressure, or balloon 
tires, must be manufactured to meet the 
demand, yet the trend is toward the low- 
pressure tires.” 

A manufacturer of electric motors in 
Detroit, who has over 3,000 electrical 
specifications alone in his shop employ- 
ing about a hundred hands, was told he 
couldn't make money until he cut out a 
lot of his designs and specifications and 
made just a few types in quantity by 
mass production methods. He analyzed 
his situation differently, and recognized 
that the greatest competition was on 
standard types. Instead of standardiz- 
ing, he engineered and planned more sci- 
entifically ‘for the production of a wide 
Variety of types. His company has had 











Firestone 


Non-Skid Hi-Type 


—Leader in Low Cost Trucking 


What Firestone Non-Skid Hi-Type Tires will do for your trucks, has 
already been established. Records are available for virtually every kind 
of hauling work, carried out under peacdoe”y every. condition of road, 
load and operation. All-season traction and non-skid safety=-excep- 
tional cushioning due to large rubber volume and depth of tread design 
—strong, dove-tail steel base—tough, slow-wearing rubber—all are 
features your trucks need to keep going the year ’round and show a 
steady profit. The complete range of sizes from 4’ to14” provides single 
or dual equipment for all medium and heavy duty trucks and trailers. 
Call on your local Firestone Service Dealer to produce the facts about 
this economical truck tire and the work it is doing in your community. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . Herne Birtons 











: consecutive issues of NATION’S 
BUSINESS to keep you informed 


of every important trend in business 
until May, 1931! 






To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 


Send -me NATION'S BUSINESS, your official : 
monthly publication, beginning with the May I 
number. Biii me later for $7.50 for the three | 
year term-subscription (OR: I enclose remit- | 
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tance with this coupon). 
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When buying Firestone Tires please mention Nation's Business to the dealer 

















“SUM 





Wielicodlinnderstiteler 


The Cleveland— 


(and travelers agree with them) 


IRST, there’s the food—in main 
dining rooms or lunch room. 
Brook Trout—broiled over charcoal 
and covered with crisp baked almonds 
—juicy roast beef that makes English 
epicures enthusiastic—delicious salads, 
vegetables, desserts. 


Then, the luxurious surroundings of 
a fine private club—thick-piled carpets, 
all-embracing chairs, soft-shaded lamps, 
a profusion of bright fresh flowers, 
and deep pillowy beds. 


And last—and most important of all— 
the people. Your floor clerk! is your 
private secretary. Laundry, mending, 
valet service is quick—and made un- 
obtrusive by the Servidor in every 
room. Managers, room clerks, floor 
clerks soon come to know you, call 
you by name, and save your favorite 
room for you. 


In a word, Clevelanders prefer the 
Cleveland—and you'll agree with them 
—because here there is a genuine 
desire to see to it that you enjoy every 
moment of your stay in our city and 
in our city’s favorite hotel. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


PUBLIC SQUARE - CLEVELAND 


1000 rooms with bath, 
150 at $3 - Servidor Service 


Most centrally located and most easily 
reached hotel in Cleveland. 


Exceptional facilities for conventions 


(floor plans and full in- 


ion on request.) 
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all the business it could handle in 1927 
and expects large increases in 1928. 

S. L. Willson, president of the Ameri- 
ean Writing Paper Company, believes 
that, with business conditions remaining 
practically as at present, there should be 
no valid reason for the failure of any or- 
ganization properly manned and prop- 
erly managed. 


Facts and Optimism Needed 


“CNUCCESSFUL management,” says 

Mr. Willson, “must have facts re- 
garding sales possibilities and _ selling 
costs; intimate knowledge of its product, 
and enthusiastic optimism. 

“It must keep costs in reasonable pro- 
portion to the operations. 

“It must keep its inventories of raw 
materials and finished product upon a 
proper turnover basis. 

“A budget system for these 
three important factors is al- 
Most essential. This opinion 
is based upon experience, not 
theory, and the*application 
of these business principles 
has. been demonstrated. in 
our company.” 

W: R. Angell, vice-presi- 
dent_of Continental Motors Corporation, 
suggests the need of elimination of du- 
plication and “millstones” before mer- 
gers are undertaken. Mr. Angell speaks 
from the-vantage point of a gasoline 
motor builder;-not in the passenger car 
business alone, but a_manufacturer spe- 
cializing’*in engines exclusively, for all 
purposes where gasoline power is re- 
quired. 

“If several successful independent com- 
panies are merged on the usual formula,” 
says Mr. Angel, “the public purchasing 
the new shares pays an enormous price 
for duplicated good-will, duplicated dealer 
organizations, and duplicated plant ca- 
pacity, machine tools, inventories, dies, 
designs, ete.—all appraised at reproduc- 
tive values. These burdens, loaded upon 
the shoulders of the new company, 
generally more than offset the advan- 





tages hoped to be gained through unifi- 
cation of effort. True, from the bank. 
ers’ standpoint, such companies with fine 
past earning records make a wonderful 
financial set-up and a beautiful picture 
to aid in the quick sale of the new shares 
and securities. 

“But what about the future and the 
problems of those who are expected to 
carry these millstones and make a profit 
for the new group of shareholders? 

“A merger, worked out by the praeti- 
cal business men who are to have the 
responsibility of making the new organi- 
zation a complete success, would natu- 
rally mean the elimination, before the 
merger and not after, of the duplication, 
millstones and obstacles which will be 
useless in the new set-up. When the 
bankers and the public get this view- 
point and demand a business. 
like, workable set-up looking 
to future successful opera- 
tions, rather than past earn- 
ings records, something con- 
structive will be accomplish- 
ed and many existing prob- 
lems will be solved.” 

Certain general conelu- 
sions appear reasonable as 
a result of the digest from which the 
above quotations are selected: 

First: Look to the product itself—its 
material, workmanship and performance. 

Second: Reduction in manufacturing 
costs should not go to the length of 
“taking it out of the product.” 

Third: Manufacturers in 1928 must 
concentrate on reduction of sales ex- 
pense. 

Fourth: Selling, distribution, advertis- 
ing, research, production and other as- 
pects of business are not unrelated. 

Fifth: New products; research; “com- 
petition in creation” can be of great 
value in meeting today’s overcapacity 
and competition. 

Sixth: Manufacturers must pay more 
attention to details in their own plants 
and less to general conditions, competi- 
tion and complaining about what the 
other fellow is doing or not doing. 








We Are Eating 


EWER Americans got their choice 

cuts of meat last year, for the 

production declined 373,000,000 
pounds from the total of 17,245,000,000 
pounds marketed in 1926. This decline 
was wholly the result of the restricted 
supply of beef and occurred, the De- 
partment of Agriculture explains, despite 
an increase of 352,000,000 pounds in the 
pork supply. 


Meat Exports Still Drop 


T IS significant that the exports of all 

meats continued to drop in 1927. 
With the increase in domestic pork 
products in view, it is fair to conclude 
that adverse conditions abroad have 
made foreign markets less attractive. 


Less Meat Now 


Meat consumption per capita was down 
to 139.3 pounds at the end of 1927—3.5 
pounds under the figure for 1926. 

Population increased normally, but the 
quantity of meat available for market in 
1927 decreased by 200,000,000 pounds, 
with the deficit of 632,000,000 pounds 
of beef partly made up by the gain of 
352,000,000 pounds in pork production. 

The figures for beef invite construc- 
tive consideration of the cattle business. 
For several years the meat industry has 
been in the anomalous position of look- 
ing to a constantly dwindling herd to 
supply more beef to a constantly im- 
creasing population. It was too much 
to expect this paradox to continue with- 
out showing a deficit. 
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“Sunset Trail of Padre and Conquistador 


is the 


UNSET ROUTE of today with 

its “Sunset Limited,” famed 
round the world, and its “Argo- 
naut,” another fine train daily, 
followsthe Sunset Trail of yester- 
day—pathway of the Spanish 
friars, grim-visaged captains and 
early-day explorers. 

Anza, with the colonists who 
founded San Francisco, trod that 
path in 1776. Every mile is his- 
torically significant. Every mile 
is scenically interesting. The old 
life and the new—prehistoric 
structures, crumbling Missions, 
typical western ranches and virile 
modern development, — jostle and 
crowd for attention. 

You can board comfortable 
Southern Pacific steamship at 
New York for New Orleans, “100 
golden hours at sea” (berth and 
meals included on steamer). Or 
cross the Old South to New Or- 
leans by rail. Tarry in New 
Orleans, picturesque city that has 
lived under five flags. Thence 
continue across Louisiana, Texas 
with its Magic Valley of the 
lower Rio Grande, the pictur- 
esque Southwest (withits Apache 
Trail Highway of Arizona—a 
recommended one-day side-trip 
by motor stage), and on into 
California via Phoenix and the 
Nile-like basins of the Salt River 
and Imperial Valleys. 





Old Spain brought civilix.ation inte the American Southwest with sword 


and cro 





When writing to SoutHern Paciric please mention Nation's 


the Sunset Route from San Antonio clear to 


. Her crumbling Missions, built from one to twe centuries ago, det 


Four great routes for 
transcontinental travel 


Yet Sunset Route is but one of 
four great Southern Pacific routes 
to the Coast. Each follows a 
natural pioneer pathway of his- 
toric interest, the best natural 
route in its territory. You can go 
west by one of four routes, return 
by another, and see the whole 
PacificCoast atminimumexpense, 
stopping over anywhere. Only 
Southern Pacific offers this wide 


Southern 


Pacific 


San Francisco. 


187 


Sunset Route of today 


choice. In addition to Sunset 
Route and a network of scenic 
lines in California and Oregon, 
Southern Pacific service includes: 


Golden State Route, the direct line via 
Kansas City between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, San Diego and Santa Barbara. 
This is the route of low altitude to Cal- 
ifornia. Operates daily the fast “Golden 
State Limited,” one of the fine trains of 
America, the “Apache” and the “Califor- 


~4 ” 
nian. 


Overland Route (Lake Tahoe Line), 
straight across the mid-continent, Chi- 
cago to San Francisco via Ogden, across 
Great Salt Lake by rail, over the scenic 
Sierra Nevada, past Donner Lake and 
American River Canyon. Offers daily the 
fast “San Francisco Overland Limited,” 
unsurpassed for speed and appointments; 
the “Gold Coast Limited” and the “Pa- 
cific Limited.” 


Shasta Route, to San Francisco via 
Portland, Ore., for travelers via northern 
lines. Operates daily the “Cascade,” fast 
new train of unusual appointments; the 
“Shasta,” the “Oregonian” and the “West 
Coast.” Choice of two lines of scenic 
grandeur through Oregon and California. 


Distinctive dining-car service at moder- 
ate prices is a feature of the twelve trains 
on these four routes. Fresh produce of the 
countryside is obtained daily along the 
way. Oil-burning locomotives (no cin- 
ders), equipped with latest devices for 
smooth stopping and starting, and heavy 
steel rails set in rock-ballasted roadbed 


add much to the comfort of your journey. 


Southern Pacific agents are in most large 
cities. They will help you plan your trip, 
attend to reservations, and otherwise 


assist. 


Write your name and address in margin 
and mail to E. W. Clapp, Traffic Manager, 
Dept. V3 Room 1022, 310 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, for illustrated folder, 
“How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 
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What Other Editors Think 
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is the only substance 


that burns 


Allother fuels must 
be converted into 

as before they will 

urn. Gas, alone, is 
the perfect indus- 
trial fuel—the only 
fuel he comes tp 
you fully prepared, 
that offers ready-to- 


use energy. 


Gas is the energy 
content of coal, 
concentrated, and 
placed on tap at 
your burner. Gas 
is easily controlled, 
perfectly flexible, 
readily adapted to 
widely different 
heat treating oper- 
ations. Waste is 
minimized. Greater 
ultimate profit is 
assured. 


Investigate the pos- 
sible uses of gas and 
gas burning appli- 
ances in your plant. 
Write today to your 
Own gas company, 
or to 


American 
Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 





YOU CAN DO IT 
BETTER WITH GAS 
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British Government sup- 
presses first American 
Newspaper ‘‘ Public 
Occurrences” at Boston 

September, 1690 
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OGER W. BABSON, contributes 
to Collier’s an article on the 
value of national advertising. 

The article deserves reprinting in full, 
but the following excerpts in particular 
are thought provocative: 


Look at all the business concerns in 
the country and you find that about every 
other one is losing money. To be exact, 
the number of corporations showing def- 
icits during the past few years has ranged 
from 40 to 50 per cent of the total report- 
ing. 

Statistics plainly show that anyone who 
goes into business in a happy-go-lucky 
way stands almost a fifty-fifty chance of 
losing. 

At the bottom of the heap are 100,000 
small concerns showing an average profit 
of only $95 a year apiece. 

On top of the heap are 200 of the giant 
corporations, averaging an annual profit 
of $15,000,000 apiece. 


Advertising Aids Growth 


N OTHER words, there is plenty of 

money being made in business today, 
but it is being made by the big corpora- 
Some of the soundest investments 
today from a long-growth standpoint are 
to be found among the securities of the 
great national advertisers who have risen 
from humble beginnings to their present 
position of power and profit by the force 


| of tireless publicity. 


It isn’t that these leaders advertise be- 
cause they are big, but rather they aré 
big because they advertise. Regarding in- 
dividual men, it has been said that some 
are born great and others achieve great- 
ness. Not so with a business. A perma- 
nently successful business is never born 
great, but must achieve greatness—with 
national advertising playing an almost in- 
dispensable rdéle 

I well reeall how the bankers of 
passing generation used to sit around 
table and turn thumbs down on loans to 
any business man who was suspected of 
advertising. 

The bankers of the coming generation 
will hesitate to lend money to a business 
man who is not advertising, for they know 
that he is probably due fora deficit. Like- 
wise, investors will look more and more 
keenly into the advertising policies of cor- 
porations whose bonds and stocks are of- 
fered for sale. 

The reason the United States was de- 
veloped so rapidly was that it was 14 de- 
zero in the New England 
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States and the Indians were good shots 
in all states. 

Up to the last half of a century the 
thing which kept our civilization on an 
upward spiral was a kick in the pants 
and a sock in the jaw. Man is chemically 
so constituted that he won’t hustle unless 
he is starved, tomahawked, clawed, shot 
at, snowed on, drowned out, growled at, 
and generally roughed by his environment. 
All this up to fifty years ago. 

Then came the new psychology. Fear, 
which started this country going, as the 
great motive power, has been replaced by 
desire. In arousing men’s desires, adver- 
tising has kept the economic machinery 
in motion. It has taken the place, as an 
impetus to activity, of the crude drive 
and urge that lashed the early settlers, 

National advertising is a measure of 
prosperity not only for one individual 
concern, not only for an entire industry 
but for the nation as a whole. National 
advertising and national prosperity soar 
or sink in unison. During a period of 
economic expansion, when advertising ap- 
pears in large volume, general business 
is also at a high level; during a period 
of economic depression, when advertising 
is meager, general business is at a low 
ebb. My charts give an appearance as 
though advertising were a kind of accel- 
erator for the automobile of business. This 
is why national advertisers have a na- 
responsibility. Upon them, to a 
large falls the duty of keeping 
business in balance, neither forcing it into 
a reckless boom nor letting it into an 
equally senseless panic. 

At all times advertising is important; 
but during an era of weak prices it is 
imperative. Nearly ten years have now 
elapsed since the peak of the post-war 
boom. During this period the broad trend 
of general commodity prices has been de- 
clining or weak—as was foretold by the 
experience of other wars. In a remark- 
able way this has divided all companies 
into money-makers and money-losers. Ten 
years of price weakness have brought sue- 
cess to the advertisers selling manufac- 
tured goods; but failure to non-advertisers 
selling raw materials. Electrical equip- 
ment has done well; copper has done 
badly. The automobile has been extremely 
successful; steel less so. 

The lesson is unmistakable: the na- 
tional advertisers are making the money. 
There is no reason why a raw material 
cannot be effectively advertised. : 
National advertisers are in the sound 
and strategic position of an investor who 
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a machine 





Are Human Fingers 


holding YOU back? 


UMAN fingers, no matter how skillful, 

have given way to modern methods of 
production. The quickening pulse of present 
day business competition demands new, more 
efficient and faster methods of operation — 
demands automatic machinery designed for a 
special purpose. Industry, on all sides, is look- 
ing forward—realizing as never before that 
hand labor or semi-automatic machinery in 
the factory is already out of date. 


Perhaps in your plant you are employing 
many fingers where one machine could serve 
you more efficiently. If so, Special Production 
Machines, Inc., can help you. Special Produc- 
tion Machines, Inc., designs and builds special 
automatic machinery for quantity production 


SPECIAL PRODUCTION MACHINES 


INC. 





in many different fields. Through its successful 
experience in solving unusual production prob- 
lems, it knows that the machine finger de- 
signed and built for a special production oper- 
ation saves labor for more constructive work. 
It cuts down cost, eliminates dirt and danger, 
speeds up production, saves floor space, and 
often improves the product’s appearance. 


You can employ the services of Special 
Production Machines, Inc., to work with your 
own engineering department or to operate 
independently as you desire. A booklet de- 
scribing its operation and how it is serving 
manufacturers will be sent on request. Special 
Production Machines, Inc., Norfolk Downs, 
Mass. 


A Division of 
PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Lim- 
ited, has manufactured automatic laber-saving machinery 
for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise. 
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Protected property is respected property. 
A definite boundary line of Page Chain 
Link Fence gives security to your grounds 
and added protection to your buildings. 


53 Service Plants Erect Fence 
Everywhere 
One of the numerous Page distributors is 
in your vicinity. He willtell you about 
rugged Page Fence, made of copper-bear- 
ing steel, heavily galvanized after weaving 
—galvanized fittings give long service too. 
Write for literature and his name and address 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
215 N. Michigan Ave. Dept. 4-F Chicago, Il. 


AGE 


CHAIN LINK 


and 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
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diversifies his risk by spreading out com- 
mitments over many localities and many 
groups of customers. When some markets 


| are down others are up, and the resultant 


is steadiness of profit in spite of local 
changes. National advertisers are national 
investors, and he who invests in our na- 
tion as a whole has satisfied himself with 
maximum security. The only real security 
is courage. 


Slow Debt Reduction Is 
Of Benefit to Country 


OMMENTING on the service ren- 

dered by Federal Reserve banks in 
developing the acceptance market, the 
American Banker expresses some doubt 
concerning the desirability of a too 
greatly accelerated reduction of the pub- 
lie debt. The opening paragraph of the 
editorial sets forth clearly the reason for 
the opinion: 

A large public debt is not usually re- 
garded as a blessing, but a _ responsible 
bond investment house recently called at- 
tention to one favorable feature of such 
a burden, namely, the facilities it affords 
for influencing money and credit supplies 
through Federal Reserve Bank operation. 
As the debt is gradually extinguished the 
Federal banks will lose the control of the 
money market they now possess. The con- 
clusion is that a gradual rather than a 
rapid debt reduction is a preferable policy. 


Insurance Magazine 
Condemns State Tax 


NSURANCE MEN throughout the 


country are united in opposition to 


the special insurance taxes levied by 
| some states. The Supreme Court deci- 


> 


| sion of January 3, affirming the right of 
| states to levy such taxes, evoked the fol- 


lowing editorial in the Jnsurance Field: 


It was a destructive New Year's gift 
that the Supreme Court at Washington 
handed fire insurance companies January 


9 


3. It was an announcement with finality 


| that the 48 states might levy import or 








yt ; > 
t ™ 
a pz es, a 
export taxes upon insurance mtereourse 


with each other; that they might fix the 
price of fire insurance without responsi- 
bility for the result of the price-fixing. 
The finding was that upon the matter of 
insurance regulation in those respects ther 
was no question presented under the Con- 


| stitution that the Court could pass upon 


There is a total of nearly $5,500,000,000 
of money contributed yearly by Ameri- 
eans for the protection of their families, 
property and business credit and exchange, 
subject to the political greed and graft of 
48 states, which, when they need more 
revenue for any purpose, lift it from these 
premiums. In 1926 these taxes amounted 
to $73,000,000 and in 1927 probably to 
$75,000,000, with increases to be expected 
vearly. 

\ll this tax is paid by policyholders, of 


course, and adds to their burdens. It 
varies with states and carries with it “re. 
taliation” legislation, so that insurance js 
becoming the prey of designing politi- 
cians. Such an abundance of graft oppor- 
tunities has its “expenses” which largely 
increase the tax without appearing. Ask 
anybody who has to deal with leading leg- 
islative bandits. The cost of the phrase 
“insurance is not commerce” is probably 
three times the tax paid, when the cost 
of all collecting, distributing and other 
influences are computed. 

Sanking and trust exchanges escape this 
tax, although thev are in fact no more 
commerce than insurance is. Is it not 
time to go to Congress for legislation that 
will produce a Federal Insurance System 
that will wipe out the 48 restraints and 
put insurance on a par with the National 
Banking System, as a necessary and im- 
portant arm of commerce? 


No Need for Expanding 
Postal Savings Banks 


LTHOUGH the growth of Postal 
Savings Banks has not been sufii- 
cient to cause any serious encroachment 
on private savings bank business, the 
Financial Chronicle believes the deposit 
limit should be lowered instead of raised. 
After pointing out numerous instances 
of government entrance into the bank- 
ing business, it observes: 


Continued efforts to make the national 
government a burden bearer for the peo- 
ple is destroying its representative repub- 
lican form. Each new encroachment should 
be resisted. The only business of govern- 
ment is to govern. And this in the broad- 
est possible way, leaving to the citizens 
their personal rights and privileges. 

It may seem a small matter to raise 
the limit of deposits in the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank. But, like the small seepage 
which endangers a levee in flood time, 
every increase, however small, in putting 
the government into business, destroys its 
original and restricted purpose. 

It is to be noted that it is always in- 
crease and not decrease that is called for. 
The average savings in the Postal Savings 
Bank is said to be about seven or eight 
hundred dollars. Why not reduce the limit 
from twenty-five hundred to a thousand 
dollars? It is evidently higher than nee- 
essary for the average depositor now. And 
if a man has five thousand dollars he 
ought to be taught it will safely earn more 
than 2 per cent. While not a matter of 
much moment, amid larger banking af- 
fairs needing consideration, it would be 
well to refuse this request. 


Alien Property Return 
Called Good Economics 


ELIEVING that the bill for the re- 
turn of the bulk of property seized 
by the United States Government will 
vo far toward removing one of the major 
post-war problems, the /ndex comments: 


The return of Gernan moneys seized 
under the Trading vith the Enemy Act 
and held by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian is entirely ix accord with American 
tradition regardisg private property. Since 
the foundation of the republic, law and 
»nublic sentimét in this country have com 
bined to msxe private property immune 
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Chart showing co-ordination of model test and field surveys in determining 
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velocity of inflow and outflow of air through monitor windows, 


Why guess at the 


aeration of your new building? 


From blue prints of your 
new buildings, in advance 
of construction, the aera- 
tion (natural ventilation) 
can now be predetermined 
within reasonable limits by 
methods developed by the 
Department of Engineer- 
ing Research of this com- 
pany, based on the correla- 
tion of laboratory tests and field surveys. 

The accompanying chart is a typical exam- 
ple of a field survey checked against a model 
test, in the case of the Commonwealth Steel 
Company, Granite City, Illinois. 

By these methods, answers are obtainable 
to such important questions as the following: 


1. How will the area and character of openings in 
the lower sidewall windows affect the aeration? 
2. What will be the effect of closing the windward 





Showing elevation of Commonwealth Steel 
Company’s building, Granite City, IIL 


windows in the monitor or mon- 
itors? Of opening them ? 

3. Where will there be inflow, 
and where outflow, through the 
open windows of a monitor with 
the wind blowing parallel to it? 
Perpendicular to it? 

4. With the wind blowing at 
right angles to the monitor, 
will there be inflow or outflow 
through the leeward windows? 
Through the windward windows ? 

5. If asecond monitor parallels the first, to leeward, 
where will there be inflow, and where outflow ? 

6. How does the fenestration influence the number 
of air changes? 


And in problems of daylighting, as well as 
aeration, Fenestra’s Department of Engineer- 
ing Research can be equally helpful without 
obligation. 


ak Fenestra 


moe TRO’. 3.7 Swe 
Department of Engineering Research, 


2 Se 2 aS a 
2234 East Grand Boulevard, 


C 0 -+ERy Fs 22 
Detroit, Michigan 


When writing to Derrorr Stee. Propucrs Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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66 AMMOTH nests for the war-birds 


of the fleet” aptly describes these 
newest ships—Uncle Sam’s airplane car- 
riers U.S. S. Saratoga and U. S.°S. 
Lexington. 
There’s ‘a five-acre landing and take-off 
deck on each ship—and housing space for 
83 planes. They are the largest warships 
in the world—888 ~ feet~-in length, of 
33,000 tons capacity—and can develop 
a speed of 33 knots 
The naval architects and engineers re- 
sponsible for the successful completion 
of these colossal’ ships demanded equip- 
ment with an unassailable record of 
efficient and reliable service. For these, 
as for many other warships, Sturtevant 
apparatus was selected for heating, 
ventilating, forced draft, and for gen- 
erator and main motor’ cooling. In 
addition, a number of Sturtevant engine 
room auxiliaries were installed. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, poston, Mass. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal., Camden, N. J., Fram- 
ingham, Mass., Galt, Ontario, Hyde Park, Mass., 
Sturtevant, Wis. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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j } a . ; 
Rec. U.S 


HEATING-VENTILATING AND. 
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from government seizure, whether it be- 
longed to our citizens, citizens of foreign 
countries or enemy aliens. 

So far as the last group is concerned, 
it has been repeatedly pointed out by 
international lawyers that if a government 
permits foreign investors to place moneys 
within the frontiers of that country, it is 
morally obligated to protect such invest. 
ments with the same care that it affords 
the investments of its own citizens. 


International Stability Is Needed 


ae cee from a long perspective, this 
policy is the only possible one. The sta- 
bility of international finance depends 
very largely upon the security of private 
property wherever it may be located. If 
the confiscation of such property should 
become a general practice, any interna- 
tional dispute might influence the bankers 
of both countries concerned to withdraw 
their gold balances and securities, for fear 
that they would be seized. Foreign in- 
vestments would become highly speeu- 
lative. 

The United States is particularly con- 
cerned with maintaining the integrity of 
private property in foreign countries. Its 
forcign investments, including war debts, 
government loans, investments in foreign 
plants, ete., amount to something like 
$27.000,000,000. These investments are in- 
creasing at a rapid rate. In its own self- 
interest this country should be unwilling 
to prejudice the rights of private property 
abroad by failing to respect them at home. 


Baking Men Criticize 
Federal Investigation 


INDING nothing of value in the re- 

cent report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on the investigation of the 
baking industry, Modern Miller sums up 
its objections to the action of the Com- 
mission in an outspoken editorial: 


In-connection with the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on the baking 
industry January 11, President Humphrey, 
of the Commission, in a letter accompany- 
ing the report advised Congress that in 
his opinion a group of millers and bakers 


~ 
) 


Ve>) 





should have been granted permission to 
inspect the report and point out any ef 
rors or inaccuracies in it. 

Permission to do this was refused, Chait 
man Humphrey dissenting. The report 
was based on ex parte proceedings, and 


tribunal. 

The Federal Trade Commission is not 
functioning as a court would, when it re 
fuses to submit its findings to those ae- 
cused of acts in violation of Federal stat- 
utes. The mere publication of findings 
may do serious injury and injustice to 
an industry when based on partial facts 
and ex parte procecdings. 

The Federal Trede Commission at no 
stage of its seve! investigations has set 
forth or reflectec to Congress or the publie 
the distress in che milling industry result- 





ing from acte competition, nor has it 











as such loses weight with any fair-minded ; 
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presented the highly essential fact that 
four is sold on a margin of profit, which 
if continued, would cause unwarranted 
commercial distress. 

This is the truth, easily ascertainable, 
but the Federal Trade Commission will 
not direct its investigation to present this 
fact. The millers’ efforts to avoid indus- 
trial disaster are searched for violations 
of a law which is operating to restrain 
any profitable manufacturing. The efforts 
to avoid serious detriment to the industry 
are held before the people as law evasion, 
instead of what it is, an effort to avoid 
industrial disaster. 

The law needs intelligent medification. 
It was not intended to promote industrial 
distress, but its restrictive measures, which 
will not permit any kind of an agreement 
to stop bad practices are highly prejudi- 
cial to the industry. 

No government aims to be a party to 
industrial wrecking, but a law designed to 
prevent. monopoly and unfair agreements 
in restraint of trade may and does operate 
to prevent fair profits. Such a law up- 
holds damaging and disastrous competi- 
tion and forces industries to accept this 
in fear. 

An industry is lacking in spirit if it ac- 
cepts this, and fails to seek relief. 


Integrity of Business 
Is Creed of Humphrey 


HAIRMAN W. E. HUMPHREY of 

the Federal Trade Commission, in 
an address before the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated- Beverages, presented a creed 
that sounds a hopeful note for American 
business. The creed, which was published 
in the Glass Container, follows: 


I do not believe that business is gener- 
ally crooked. Even if those engaged in 
business were inclined to be so, which I 
do not believe, in this day, it does not 
pay. We have reached an intelligence in 
this country where honesty is the best 
policy in business as in all else. This is 
my faith and my creed. 

I do not believe that success is a crime. 
I do not believe that failure is a virtue. 
I do not believe that wealth is presump- 
tively wrong. I do not believe that pov- 
erty is presumptively right. 

I do not believe that industry, economy, 
honesty and brains should be penalized. 
I do not believe that incompetency, ex- 
travagance, idleness and inefficiency should 
be glorified. I do not believe that big 
business and crooked business are synony- 
mous; I do believe that 90 per cent of 
American ‘business is honest. I believe 
that 90 per cent of American business is 
anxious to obey the law. 


Majority Is Honest 


| WANT to help this 90 per cent of hon- 
esty. I want to control or destroy the 
10 per cent that is crooked. I cannot be- 
lieve that the majority of the men and 
Women engaged in business in America 
are potential crooks. I would rather be 
an optimist and be wrong, than to be a 
pessimist and be right, 
I still have faith in my country. I still 
have faith in the institutions ' 


ie sae titutions of my coun- 
ty. I still have faith ix the men and 
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vomen of my country. I believe at this | Jhenessa Mills Melal Partition 


Very hour that there are mre 
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to the dark blood be-sprinkled door of | 
death to protect and defend this country 
of ours than ever before. I believe that 
the Stars and Stripes still float over the 
grandest heritage of the human race. 





If sanitary drinkin 
are justified — how mach 




















Coal Industry “Czar” 
Should Be An Outsider 


HERE has been considerable talk of 

a “ezar” for the coal industry, an ar- 
bitrary leader who could prevent strikes 
and handle all difficulties. The Black 
| Diamond is interested in the idea and 
devotes an editorial to it: 





The Multipost Stamp Affixer and 
Recorder puts an end to gummy 
sponges, the fingering of sticky 
stamps, and 
licking. In addition, it saves 
time and stamps enough to pay 
for itself, quickly, in any office. 


Accomplishes five hand opera- 


Today we hear a great deal about “czars” 
and discipline. The movie industry has 
Will Hays; the baseball industry has Judge 


tions at one stroke. Prevents ag 
loss and spoilage which always * =. 
occur when loose stamps are La 
used. Counts each stamp—makes ae oe } & 
stamp accounting practicable— . r a 


discourages misuse. 


MULTIPOST) ———— — 


STAMP AFFIXER AND RECORDER 








Kenesaw Mountain Landis; and now we 
hear from several sources, including Sec- 
retary of Labor Davis, that the coal in- 
dustry should have a “czar.” 

Fors more than 30 years members of 
the coal industry have known very well 
what was the matter with the industry, 






* Subject to proof in 
your own office, as 
it has been proved in 
thousands of others, 
by means of 








sorted to “ezars” have chosen their rulers 
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Paint More 
At Less Cost 


If you are now using hand methods on your 
maintenance painting, you can do twice as much 
work at no extra cost—do what you are now 
doing for 50% less. A 
Matthews Mechanica] 
Painting Equipment wil} 
show an enormous Saving. 
Investigate. Write for the 1 
page booklet, “Mechanical 
Painting for Maintenance.” 
It will answer your questions, 
cite actual experiences of 








users, show compar- 
ative costs of apply- 
ing paint on various 
surfaces and give 
other interesting 
information of value 


your copy today. 





W.N. MATTHEW6 CORPORATION 
3758 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, U. S, A. 


MATTHEWS 


but they have never been able to cure it. | MECHANICAL PAINTING 


It is interesting to note that both of 
the American industries which have re- | 
es 





from outside of their own industries. How- 
ever bitterly certain factions in India may 
dislike the British, one thing is quite cer- 
tain—they would rather be ruled by the 
| British than to be ruled by any group of 
| Indians. If the coal industry ever has a 
“ezar” it is probable that he will be some 

man who has no interest whatsoever in 

° ° the coal industry and who can take up his 

p= = Mail this Coupon --+ | regular duties, having neither att nor 
§ Multipost Co., Dept.D-4, Rochester, N.Y. LJ | enieaiiion 
@ CO Send Multipost on free trial or : | Site E 
a 
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& © Send Booklet on economies in stamp 
Ci handling and control. Federal Estate Taxes Are 

SME .. ~~ ------- + - += = - ee ee == ' ° ‘ 
ear eae eran i Said to Be Confiscation 
H ii at laa esiediea any tnliendienuiiants '‘ 


| HE Exchangite calls upon members 
beseeeesewenses wessensd | . ~ e 
of the Exchange Club to work for 





omy : —— | repeal of the Federal Estate Tax, which | 


it considers a relic of the middle ages. 
The editor declares: 
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‘ ‘ | A study of the operation, incidence and 
A Vice President | effect of estate and inheritance taxation, 
| which we have recently completed in 
Speaks— | California, reveals reasons why the nation 
| should zealously guard against this insidi- 

oon ous leveling of wealth. 
é¢The material in NATION’S | First of all, it is double or duplicate 
BUSINESS is judiciously | taxation, for during the decedent’s life- 
selected, well presented time he has paid property, franchise, ex- 
and undoubtedly consti- cise and income taxes on that which he 
a ; has acquired, and in addition his heirs in 
tutes a beneficial influence Sieben we s oaeee ee cone 
» : | all states save three, are taxed consider- 
in forming correct and en- | ably more than what might be termed a 
lightened opinion on the just “transfer” tax. And not only do they 
great business trends of pay the state, but under the law which 


the day. 99 | we ask abolished, they pay additional | 


| sums in federal estate taxes. 

W. B. STILWELL, 1st Vice Pres. | 
Westchester Lighting Company 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. | 


confiscates property, as many examples of 
| its operation in various states demon- 


$$$$$5S95$55555555555666666 | Strate. Estates cannot stand up under the | 
strain of cash levies of 20 per cent and | 
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This form of multiple taxation actually 




















We Will Give You Reliable | 
Information About Canada 


DEVELOPMENT 
| la BRANCH: For in- 
AY % formation regard- 
ing the mining in- 

2\\ dustry of Canada, 
Hy Ve) the development | 
and supply of in- 
dustrial raw ma- 
terials available from resources 
along the lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, consult this branch. 

We have an expert staff continu- 
ously engaged in research relative | 
to all resources including the 
examination of mineral deposits. 
Practical information is available 
concerning development opportu- 
nities, the use of by-products, 
markets, industrial crops, prospect- 
ing and mining. 

BUREAU OF CANADIAN INFORMATION: 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
through its Bureau of Canadian 
Information, will furnish you with 
the latest reliable information on 
every phase of industrial and agri- 
cultural development in C 
Our Reference Library, at Mon- 
treal, maintains a complete data 
service covering Natural Resources, 
Climate, Labor, Transportation, 
Business Openings, etc., additional 
data constantly being added to 
keep it up to dae. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


Department of Solonization and Development 
4. $. DENNIS Windsor Statisa 
Chief Commissimer Montreal, Can. 
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more, particularly if they are composed | 


chiefly of real property. | 
The only salvation, by the way, is th 


pre 


tablishment of trust funds and the pur- 
chase of insurance commensurate with the 
estimated taxes, debts, administration 
costs and other shrinkage in estates. All 
of which amounts to nothing more nor 
less than the payment of additional in- 
come tax during the life of a smart, hard- 
working man who hopes to see a growing 
family safely established in chosen trades 
and professions. 

It behooves the national government to 
recede from this field of taxation in order 
to simplify the problem of the states’ 
problem in revising their inheritance lev- 
ies On &@ more uniform and equitable ba- 
sis. There is an utter impossibility of un- 
masking and driving out the ghoulish 
Pharisee so long as they hide under the 
cloak of protective and coercive federal 
legislation, not to forget the fact that no- 
where in the United States Constitution 
have the states ever surrendered the right 
for the national treasury to levy on the 


-administration of estates, the liquefy- | 
ing of assets by corporate means, the es- | 





defenseless. heirs and beneficiaries of the | 


dead. 


Tire Standardization 
Would Save Millions 


UCH has been said both in and out 

of the automobile tire industry of 

the desirability of standardization of tire 

sizes. The India Rubber and Tire Re- 

view adds its voice to swell the demand 
for action: 

More than $25,000,000 can be saved an- 

nually by the tire industry through sim- 

plification and standardization of tire 
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sizes. This is the verdict of special com- 
mittees which have studied the problem 
carefully. 

Yet procrastination rules. Meetings ar 
scheduled—then postponed for want of 
necessary attendance. 

_ Seventy-five per cent of the total orig- 
inal equipment tire business today is in 
hine tire sizes, the balance of car equip- 
ment calling for 63 other tire sizes. In 
the replacement market 11 tire sizes will 
service 75 per cent of the motorists, while 
for the other 25 per cent 62 tire sizes are 
necessary, 

: Changes in production to meet demands 
for new tire sizes are costly. Millions of 
dollars are speat annually for new molds 
and cores and this expenditure could be 
materially reduced through standardiza- 
hon. 

Tire merchants are compelled to carry 
unwieldy stocks with sluggish turnover of 
stocks of certain ses. 

The whole industry todav is crying for 
greater profits—more : 
production and selling efficiencvy—reduced 
costs—less price cutting ; 

Tin a" toting ~ manufacturers 
: S tor themselves, yet 
turn deaf ears to their ow, pleadings. 





economy—greater | 











Dr. Cespedes, Cuban Secretary of Public Works, Digs First Shovelful 


Starting a New Cuban Era 


First 14 power shovels purchased 
were equipped with Waukesha engines 


The $75,000,000 Cuban Central High- 
way, passing thru every province and con- 
necting all the principal cities, will be over 
700 miles long. It will be the longest island 
roadway in the world. It is significant that 
the first 14 power shovels chosen were 
P @H Excavators equipped with W auke- 
sha “Ricardo Head’ heavy-duty engines. 
For industrial power service Waukesha 
engines are universally used. Write us if 
you have a portable power problem. 


Veuthcshd 


[_Ricardo Head gif 


HEAVY-DUTY GASOLINE ENGINES 





WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 
Waukesha Wisconsin 





Exclusive Builders of Heavy Duty Automotive Type Gasoline Engines for Over Twenty Years 


When writing to WauxkesHa Moron Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Weighing 10 pounds less per square 
foot of floor space than gypsum 
block. 

Weighing 18 pounds less per square 
foot of floor space than clay tile. 
Circle A Partitions can save tons over 

gypsum block or clay tile walls! 


10 or 18 pounds per square foot, mul- 
tiplied by the square feet per floor, and 
that multiplied again by the floors per 
buildings—tons are saved. 


1 





In addition, Circle A Partitions are 


moved, re-erected before block and plas- 
ter walls are even torn down! 

And Circle A Partitions are handled 
by one or two “handy men.” Send for 
our booklet “Partitions”. 

Also Distributors for Churchill Telephone Booths 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
6s58South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
New York Office 
Farmers Loan & Trust Bidg.. 475 Fifth Ave., New York 


CIRCLE 
PARTITIONS 


SECTIONAL - MOVABLE 
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HE FACT that a New 

York bank has made Ed- 

die Cantor a member of 
its advisory committee is news 
of a sort. But his preferment needs 
interpretation. One of Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
brightest luminaries is not borrowed to 
make a banker’s holiday, of course. The 
evidence is not lacking that American 
business is willing to pay handsomely 
for its comic relief. The syndicated art 
of Will Rogers, Irvin Cobb, and Clare 
Briggs all reminds us that a word spoken 
in advertising may rule our choice of 
cigarettes. 

Now, about Mr. Cantor. The Manu- 
facturers Trust Company makes no 
business of glorifying comedians. Its 
president, Nathan Jonas, says Mr. Can- 
tor is useful in getting 
from members of the theatrical commu- 
nity. His recommendations probably are 
convincing because of his own long sat- 
isfaction with the bank and its ways. 
That confidence is a tribute to the in- 
stitution. 

As for the pany 
plimentary to him. For the president 
“Mr. Cantor, in addition to be- 
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new accounts 


company, it Is Just as com- 


writes: 


ing a gre comedian, can 
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and constructive and has a 





of business experience and 


which we feel will be help ul ' 
nstitution 

Where drollery is expected, it might 
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evidence of enterprise puts a 

new accent on specialization. Economic 
Jopment requires the 
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labor,” and this division is con- 
tinually in a state of subdivi- 
sion. As fast as fresh minds 
focus their ingenuity on the 
problem of making a living, they find 
new phases of human activity to profes 
sionalize, new and queerer trades to orig- 
inate from what yesterday were accepted 
chores common to all. 


pX A SUBURB of Muskogee is a gro- 
cery doing a business of $15,000 a 
month. It is “Connie Ogden’s Store,” 
as the customers know it. Eight years 
ago he began business with a borrowed 
capital of $2,500. The first year he lost 
$600. The store ran him, he says. After 
that, he ran the store. Now he owngsa 
building equipped with fixtures valued 
at $10,000 and carries a stock appraised 
at $7,000. 
s formula for success is brilliantly 
le: “Dig in, work, and watch de 
It is his conviction that profit- 
able business opportunities are usually 
near at hand. The allure of “greener 
pastures a little farther on” never ap- 
pealed to him. And certainly his faith 
in his home town is well rewarded. As 
for his works, the monthly turnover ts 


knows a good many things besides his 

onions. 
Wwitl X-RAYS in wide use by phy- 
sicians and surgeons, it is a little 
surprising that this choreboy of seience 
has not done more work for industry. 
It is tr t) promising beginning 
has been made, and the ultimate possi- 
les com harper locus of prac- 


to a shar] 
New York with the estab- 


4 li¢ar +r) 
ishment of an X-rav 


service for com- 

merci nalysis of materials. 
\s ex ned by Dr. Ancel St. John, 
physicist in charge of the investiga- 
ons, X-ray examination discloses the 


tribution of the constituent parts of a 
mate! absorption of X-rays 
in material traversed by the rays de 


pends on the numbers and kinds of atoms 
present. The arrangement of atoms in 
he particles and in the mass of the 

terial is also revealed m “diff ion’ 





lvsis by means of X-rays. 
It all seems thoroughly technical, but, 
John p the informa- 
thus acquired throws light on the 
fundamental causes of changes in the 
properties of materia’ which result from 
chemical treat 


as Dr. St. ints out, 


thermal, mechanica’, or 
ment. 

A good many years ago, industry was 
introduced to me microscope. Now the 
microscope is 2 common tool in indus 
and the control of proc- 


trial researckes 
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PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
202 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 


Distributed in Canada by 
Aikenhead Hardware Limited, 17-21 Temperance St., Toronto 





When writing to Parxer-Katon Corporation please mention Natis 
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ORTH AMERICA Parcel Post In- 

surance is the safe, economical and 
convenient method of insuring packages 
sent through the mails. A book of coupons 
equips you to insure each package as it is 
wrapped —andassures satisfactory adjust - 
ment, without red tape or delay, if package | 
is stolen,damaged or destroyed in transit. 


Any North America Agent can explain 
this inexpensive and dependable protec- 
tion. Or send the attached coupon for 
full information. 
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: insurance Company of North America oy 
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i Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance ! 
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It is a 
sure aid to better, clearer and 


speedier writing. All good 


ffade from the finest 
/¥ Sheffield Steel a 
Leonardt's Ball- 


Pointed Pen is never ‘crossed’ 
—and never scratches. It 
glides over the roughest paper 
with perfect smoothness—dis- 
tributing a steady, even flow 
of ink that will not blot. A | 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
‘“‘Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 


Guests’ Comforts above all else 


40 years" stationers and jobbers sell 
untarnished Leonardt's Ball-Pointed Pens. Rates from 
reputation 


There is NO substitute. 


leonardts Golf for Biltmore Guests 
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esses. Its demonstrated usefulness jp. 
vites attention to the potential service 
of the X-rays. For here is a lamp that 
needs no legend to make it outshine the 
| wonders of Aladdin’s magical genie. 


| HIGHER education is more deeply 
grounded in Texas because the state 
university owns profitable oil lands jp 
teagan County and in Crane County, 
\ report at the end of the year showed 
that royalty payments from December 
production on these lands yielded $252, 
648 to the University of Texas, an jn- 
crease of $1,808 above the November 
income. With the December receipts, the 
total revenue derived by the university 
from its wells amounted to $7,917,122, 
| All of this money is invested in Liberty 
| Bonds. 
| Precedent for this enterprise might 
| be found in the expansion of the Uni- 
| versity of Chicago through the nourish- 
| ment of the Rockefeller millions. But 
the enterprise of the Texas institution 
| gets nearer to the original source of 
| income, for it takes the oil out of the 
| ground, sells it, and with the proceeds 
builds up an impressive endowment fund. 
Here is a convincing illumination of 
ways in which a university gets the 
| wherewithal to keep the lamp of knowl- 
edge burning. 


| T HAS remained for Chicago efficiency 
engineers to attempt appraisal of the 
| time lost by girls in powdering their 
' noses during office hours. So long as the 
performance of the rite is vested with a 
public interest, there can be no great 
surprise at learning that repetition of 
the morning application is ruled by hv- 
midity. Six times a day suffice for Chi- 
cago girls, the findings show. 

Deeper by far is beauty in London, 
for there, the experts say, girls powder 
their noses about four times an hour. 
However the official records may com- 
mend it, the 5 to 1 ratio here indicated 
seems in collision with personal observa- 
tion. What matter that London has 4 
| traditional claim to dampness? Chr 
cago can be wet enough on occasion to 
give decisive local color to any nose. 





URSE or blessing, insects are always 
with us. If man cannot get along 
with some of them, it is equally certain 
that he could not easily do without 
| others. Casting up a balance sheet for 
last year’s operations of insects in the 
| United States, the Arthur D. Little Cor- 
| poration of Cambridge, Mass., finds a 
| national loss of nearly $2,000,000,000 
| chargeable to insect pests. 
| The principal items in that impressive 
‘total are: Field crops, $833,660,00); 
| animals and their products, $431,400; 
000; loss by human disease and death, 
$350,000,000; forests, forest products 
and materials in storage, $300,000,000; 
farm wood lots, $100,000,000. 

To these items must be added extm 
losses on fruit and truck crops, § 
trees and ornamental shrubs and plants, 
and food. 





| and household goods 
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done by clothes moths is close 

000,000 a year, by the reckon- 

of the Little Corporation, and it 

estimates that fly screens cost this coun- 
try about $50,000,000 a year. 

On the profit side of the statement 
are the values created by insects. Chief 
among the world total of their products 
are: Raw silk, with an annual output 
yalued at $400,000,000; shellac, ap- 
praised at $20,000,000; honey, valued 
at $20,000,000; and beeswax, rated at 
$4,000,000. Some minor products in- 
elude cochineal from which carmine is 
made; cantharides, used in medicinals 
and cosmetics; and tannin from oak trees 
stung by wasps. Besides these direct 
contributions, insects perform the incal- 
culable service of pollinating most of our 
finest vegetation, including fruit trees, 
several kinds of crops, and nearly all 
flowers. 

It is not difficult to believe that “the 
damage to crops, animals, and property 
by insects has increased until it nullifies 
the expended labor of approximately 
1,000,000 men.” More of novelty is in 
the report that combating insect pests 
has become an important business. Its 
scope is suggested in the figures that 
measure the value of insecticides used 
during the last two fiscal years—$2,413,- 
000 in 1926 and $3,378,000 in 1927. 

Science is doing fairly well at setting 
parasites to check the offensive along 
the insect front. To achieve actual con- 
trol of troublesome insects will require 
a much larger enveloping movement. In 
that need is the present opportunity for 
expansion of the insecticide industry. 


USINESS has improved in election 

years more often than it has de- 
clined, for in seven of the national elec- 
tion years since 1880 the year has closed 
with business at a higher level than it 
held when the year began. This is the 
reasoned conclusion of Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
alter studying the relation of presiden- 
tial contests to the state of trade. In 
the other five elections, the level of busi- 
ness was lower at the close of the year 
than it was at the beginning. 

The disturbing factors are not hard to 
find. From 1880 until 1904, the fiscal 
and eredit systems were continually un- 
der the oratorical fire of candidates. 
There was good ground for doubt and 
misgiving, for the silver question was 
vigorously agitated in and out of the 
party councils. No menace to the in- 
tegrity of our monetary system is now 
visible on the political horizon. 

Nor is it likely that the voting will 
mhg into power an administration un- 
friendly to legitimate business, or one 
committed to unsound economic policies. 

Signs of the times and the temper 
of the people emphasize the finding of 
Colonel Ayres that business men are 
fully justified in facing the future with 
mi and confidence, despite the fact 

nominations will be made, political 


tampaigns conducted, and a_ president 
elected in 1928. 








From the original 
bronze by the 

American sculptor, 
Max Kalish 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOISI 


District Offices: 


A crew of loyal workmen trying its best to com- 
plete the given job—that is probably the set-up in 
your plant and yard and still the output and produc- 
tion costs may not be satisfactory. 


The foundation of quantity production is efficient 
materials handling methods. They affect everybody 
from the man stoking the furnaces to the shop super- 
intendent. Without the best equipment your output 
suffers and you are wasting a big percentage of the 
money paid in wages. 


Are you sure that your materials handling machin- 
ery is the best obtainable for your work? If not, let 
an Industrial Brownhoist representative check over 
this factor of your plant operation. He will be glad 
to do so, without obligation. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Louis, San Francisco, New Orleans and Bay City, Michigan. 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 





When writing to INpusrrtaL BrowNnHoist Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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irelli, 


IRELLI tires are good 
tires, Italians declare. 
Many of his country- 
men know Alberto Pi- 
relli for his success in business. 

And many of them are just 
as sure that he could play cham- 
pionship tennis—tennis good 
enough to win the amateur title 
in Italy, the records show. 

Recognition of the astute gen- 
eralship practiced in the counting 
house and on the tennis court 
has spread beyond Italy. The 
world has continual need of a 
versatile resourcefulness, and it 
has complimented itself by put- 
ting Mr. Pirelli’s talented ener- 
gies to a larger employment. 

At Stockholm, last year, he 
was elected president of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce. In that capacity he is 
coming to the United States to 
attend the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Office or no office, he would be 
an impressive figure in any as- 
sembly. 

He is of medium stature and 
slender. His forehead is large 
and high. Baldness accents the 
prominence of this feature. His 
gaze is direct and intent. He 
wears a number nine hat and a 
number seven shoe. The economy of 
gesture is noticeable. Vigor of mind and 
body are palpable. He speaks and moves 
with forceful grace. 

Alberto Pirelli is giving himself whole- 
heartedly to his new job. The eminence 
of his position would assure him an at- 
tentive audience in any group of busi- 
ness men. At this time the expression 
of his views on international trade are 
particularly timely. 

The future of commerce among na- 
tions is of first importance to him, and 
he reads it in these words: 

“The world has many, still many diffi- 
culties to overcome and many crises to 
pass through, but I have abiding faith 
in the future for two reasons. First, the 
scientific study of production and mar- 
keting, the forecasting of the movements 
and supply of raw materials is undoubt- 
ediy flattening out the curve of the so- 
called business evecles. that is to say we 

; 


every Gav we rthe! nd are 


Chamber May 7 to 11. 
individualism serving society, he be- 
lieves scientific study of production 
and marketing will abolish panics 
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mbassador of Business 
By MERLE THORPE 





LBERTO PIRELLI, president of the 
International Chamber, will at- 
tend the meeting of the National 








ther away from periodically recurring ex- 
tremes of panic and prosperity. The 
day will come when there is no such 
thing anywhere in the world as seven 
lean years following seven fat years. 

“The other reason is that modern civil- 
ization is developing a new type of busi- 
ness man who realizes that his individual 
prosperity is largely dependent upon the 
trade prosperity of the trade that is his 
and of the community in which he lives. 
He devotes most of his time to his own 
business, naturally, but he gives some of 
it to his fellow workers of all ranks, to 
his colleagues and to his country. The 
man who works for the prosperity of his 
industry or trade as a whole, knowing 
that he personally will profit thereby, is 
going to make a tremendous difference 
in this world of ours.” 

Where association and cooperation are 
becoming the rule of trade, as in the 
United States, the increasing group con- 
sciousness of men in the same industry 


Apostle of 


or in related industries argues q 
growing appreciation of the ben- 
efits of business fellowship. These 
benefits were in Mr. Pirelli’s mind 
when he said: 

“Yes, and what is more, you 
make a clear distinction between 
the theory of association and e- 
operate effort and the collectivist 
doctrines which discourage indi- 
vidual effort and slow down pro- 
duction to the detriment of the 
community at large. Property 
and individualism, after all, re 
main the basic foundations of 
modern society which is, hovw- 
ever, learning by experience that 
the work of the individual is like 
the brick of a building which is 
always stronger because each 
part is more firmly welded into 
the whole structure of general 
interest.” 

In his definition of the Interna- 
tional Chamber is a timely meas- 
ure of its opportunity: 

“The International Chamber 
might very well take as a motto 
our terse Latin. saying, ‘Eminet 
non imminet’ (It towers but does 
not threaten). 

“It is difficult to imagine 4 
more powerful organization of 
the economic forces of the world, | 
and yet it relies solely upon the | 
moral support of civilized public | 
opinion. 

“The best interests of internationsl 
business are served in the long run by a 
general improvement of economic condi 
tions everywhere, rather than by at 
tempts to procure temporary advantage 
for any one country or class of trader: 

“As you well know, the Internation 
Chamber brings together for constructive 
endeavor the business men of forty-four 
countries to inquire into problems I 
lating to the workings and development 
of economic activity, to eliminate as far 
as possible the barriers which hamper 
and delay the free forces of industry and 
trade, to forestall, appease, or at least 
confine within limits conflicts of interes! 
between nations. 

“It is a noble task, for as we try @ 
bring about uniformity of laws gover 
ing business and economic cooperati 
between nations, we are doing work us 
ful to civie progress and the maintenant 
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of peace.” 
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FACTORY in 


NEW HAVEN 
for Sale or Lease 


on very reasonable basis 


HIS thoroughly modern 

brick and concrete plant is 
adaptable to almost any kind 
of manufacturing. Two miles 
from the center of the city 
on Whalley Avenue, a through 
thoroughfare, in a built up sec- 
tion of the city with favorable 
loca! labor conditions, the 
exceptionally attractive terms 
mark this a real plant oppor- 
tunity. 
Details—Floor space, 109,458 sq. ft. 
Ground area, about three acres. All 
main buildings sprinklered. Con- 
stant natural water supply from 
river. 5 Manning boilers; 2—200 H. 
P., 3—255 H. P. Low insurance rate. 
For sale at an attractive price, or 


lease for a term of ten years at rea- 
sonable rental, Address inquiries to 


Wa. Hrorcumass 


152 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 
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USINESS has formed and is forming habits of straight thinking 
and right acting, because they are in the last analysis economically 
sound habits. Its standards are reflected in the growth and devel- 

opment of the enlightened civilization which it has to a very large extent 
| contributed toward producing. These standards are in no sense experi- 
| mental. They are not new. But it will serve'a useful purpose to collate, 
interpret, and codify the habits and rules and standards which already 
exist in the minds of American business men and to construct therefrom 
a practical, ethical business platform. A code, or a creed, or a statement 
of principles of. business conduct—call it what you will—is essential to 
securing approximate uniformity in thought and action amongst groups 
composed of numerous units—Jupce Epwin B. Parker in Principles of 


Business Conduct. 





Arr Maru and express 
Air Services re saving money for 
Prove of Value business men, accord- 


To Business ig to a study con- 
ducted by the Aero- 


nautics Committee of 
the National Chamber. This committee 
has been carrying on an active cam- 
paign to develop air commerce through 
the use of air mail and express service 
by business organizations and concerns. 

To determine the extent to which 
commercial air services are being util- 
ized the Committee recently conducted 
a survey which showed that out of 100 
concerns, 41 made extensive or daily use 
of air mail and express, 42 made occa- 
sional use, 16 failed to state the extent 
of use, while only 4 made no use of 
the services at all and 2 of these said 
that air mail would not affect their 
business. 

It was found that checks for collec- 
tion, contracts, letters, advertising proofs, 
news pictures, surety bonds, legal papers, 
and matter that is too technical to go 
easily by telegraph are among the things 
that are sent by business houses, banks, 
insurance companies, etc. 

Banks were the only users able to in- 
dicate the amount of money actually 
saved. This ranged from $125 to $5,000 
monthly. Other concerns, though unable 
to detail their savings in dollars and 
cents, nevertheless felt that there were 
many intangible benefits. 

In commenting on the growth of air 
ports, A. T. Stewart, of the Transpor- 
tation and Communication Department 
of the National Chamber and secretary 
to the Aeronautics Committee, pointed 





out that there are now 651 municipal 
and 214 commercial airports in use 
and that of these only 91 are at present 
on regular stops of established or des- 
ignated civil air routes. What of the 
others? Many are headquarters for 
aerial services which will take you for 
a business trip or a joy ride or give 
you instruction in their flying schools. 
These fields are potential stops on new 
air mail, express or passenger routes as 
the service develops. 

Many letters come to the National 
Chamber asking: 

“What are the advantages of an air- 
port in a city from 8,000 to 50,000 in- 
habitants and should a city of the size 
mentioned consider establishing an air- 
port?” 

Isn’t it more a question of location 
in relation to existing and possible air 
routes, rather than size? Isn’t it a ques- 
tion whether a city can afford to neg- 
lect to make preparation for air trans- 
port rather than whether it should do 
so? Isn’t it more a question of char- 
acter of airport to be established and 
amount of money that can profitably be 
expended for it? 

No city should be deterred on account 
of size from preparing for its future air 
traffic. Even the smallest of airports 
with a minimum equipment will provide 
a haven for the man from the sky and 
these can be enlarged and developed as 
necessity warrants. 

The selection of an airport site should 
be definitely linked with city planning. 
Nearness to the business center and ac- 
cessibility to the public are of prime 
importance. A number of charts and 
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The inventor of a house- 
hold appliance equipped 
his samples with a special- 
ly designed Domestic 
motor—then sold his entire 
proposition to an eastern 
manufacturer. 


The manufacturer decided, 
overnight, to change the 
gear ratio without chang- 
ing the electrical charac- 
teristics of the motor—a 
decision which called for 
immediate delivery of 
new armatures and new 
worm wheels. 


Domestic engineers, in a 
few hours, made the neces- 
sary alterations in design, 
“sandwiched” production 
of armatures and worms 
in with a regular run of 
these parts—and cut de- 
livery time so short as to 
call for an _ enthusiastic 
letter of congratulations 
and thanks. A typical 
example of Domestic 
“flexibility”’! 




















Overload protection 
for fractional h. p. 
motors — Domestic 
Automatic Safety 
Switch 
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HEN every minute is dollar-marked 


X —when appliance shipments depend 
on rush delivery of motors or motor parts 
—the. appliance. manufacturer requires 
co-operation such as can be given only by 
a supplier organized as the Domestic Elec- 
tric Company is organized. 


Domestic literally functions as a department 
of the businesses it serves—whether in 
responding to sudden calls for experimental 
work, or in adapting motors to overnight 
changes in appliance design, or in meet- 
ing emergencies of straight production. 


This flexibility, which places all depart- 
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MINUTES WERE 
DOLIAR<SMARKED 


ments of the Domestic Electric Company 
at the constant disposal of customers, has 
many times proved invaluable to Domestic 
motor users. It is an important feature of 
the service of an organization which has 
devoted many years exclusively to the 
design and manufacture of special motors 
for household and industrial appliances in 
the fractional horsepower field. 





Only by visiting the Domestic factory can 
manufacturers become fully acquainted with 
the extent and nature of these facilities. 
We cordially invite you to make this per- 
sonal inspection at your convenience. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


7209-25 St. Clair Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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When writing to Tue Domesric Evecrric Company please 
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Where beauty begins 


You HAVE learned that Beauty brings business—that beauti- 
ful advertising is Beauty—and that you can attain it. You 
have learned that printed matter as a creator of beautiful 
atmosphere around a product is altogether too valuable a sales- 
producer to be cheapened. You have decided to dress-up your 
catalog, your circular, your magazine—to strengthen your printed 
matter with the Beauty that comes from really well-done illustra- 
tions, fine engravings and skilled typography. 





Don’t forget that the very foundation of all printing is Paper. 
The first essential of good printing is good paper. To achieve 
beauty in printing, specify a beauliful paper—a coaled paper . . . 
one of the Cantine group. That’s where Beauty begins. 

Sample book and name of nearest distributor on request. Also 
details of the Cantine Awards, made quarterly for best work done 


on any Cantine Paper. You are cordially invited to enter these 
contests. Address our Dept. 467. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 


Mills at Saugerties, New York New York Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


9 COATED 





LitHo C.1S. 


COATED OnE S10 


VELVETONE 


$820 DULL - Lay to Me 


CANFOLD ASHOKAN 


mer me @vausTy RO | ERAMEL BOOK 


ESOPUS 
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W hat Can the Wholesaler Do to Survive? 


>> PPP > >>> D> > D 


By O. H. CHENEY 
Vice President, American Irving Exchange Trust Company, New York 
A\ THOROUGH DISCUSSION of the present status and future pros- 
pects of wholesaling, first delivered as an address before the National 
Wholesalers Conference at Washington. 


Now available to you in a 22-page pamphlet. 





Copies may be obtained at 5 cents each 





DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT 


United States Chamber of Commerce Washington, D. C. 
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data have been prepared by the Aero. 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce showing the ideal layout for 
an airport. 





Fre.inc that the com- 
munity’s interest in 
new plants only _be- 
gins when a concern 
decides to locate in 
Wilmington, the local 
chamber recently held a banquet for the 
executives of its thirty-one new concerns, 
The banquet was part of the annual 
meeting and the proceedings were broad- 
cast. It was really a formal presentation 
and introduction of the executives to 
the other business men who make up 
the local chamber. 

Another organization which broadeast 
its annual meeting program over the 
radio was the Minneapolis, Minn., Civie 
and Commerce Association. It was felt 
that by this means they could reach 
more of their members as well as pros- 
pective members. 


Giving Hearty 
Welcome to 
NewIndustries 








AGatINn the possibilities 


Some of self-regulation in 
Activities of business are empha- 
Associations ‘ized by a report from 


Chicago on the elimi- 
nation of misleading, 
unfair and fraudulent advertising among 
radio dealers. About 150 men represent- 
ing all branches of the radio industry 
met at the suggestion of the Chicago 
Better Business Bureau and drafted a 
code of radio advertising and _ selling 
standards. 

The standards cover seven single space 
typewritten pages. They deal with prac- 
tically every relationship of the dealer 
and the public not only in advertising 
but also in the store itself. 

Trade association advertising is one 
of the popular methods of fighting in 
“the new competition,” but individual 





| members of a trade cannot rely on it 


alone to bring in business. As O. H. 
Cheney said, in an address before the 
Chicago Secretaries Forum: “Trade as- 
sociation advertising is worth only as 
much as the individual members drag 
out of it—not what they put into it. 
Trade association advertising must be 
supplemented by individual advertising 
and merchandising to get its real value. 
The return on cooperative advertising 
is directly proportionate to the strength 
of its tie up with the members’ indi 
vidual efforts.” 

In the past seven years the fertilizer 
industry has sustained a loss of $225,- 
000,000. Out of the seven years the in- 
dustry has had but two profitable years. 
Obviously an unhealthy condition, from 
the viewpoint of the public as well as 
the industry. What can a trade associa- 
tion do about it? In January the entire 
industry met in Washington. The Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association called the 
meeting but it included non-members as 
well as members. 

A Code of Trade Practices, drafted 
by a special committee working in con 
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tact with the Department of Justice 
was unanimously adopted by the 125 
firms represented at the meeting. Since 
then additional firms have accepted it, 


bringing the total up to 250, or 85 per | 


cent, of the industry. ot 

The purpose of the code is to elimi- 
nate waste and unfair trade practices. 
Its main items are: 

1. Sound accounting methods. 

9. Elimination of waste. 

3 No secret discriminations and re- 
bates. 


4. Avoidance of unsound credit terms. | 


5. No guarantee against decline in 
prices. A esi 

6. Exchange of statistical information. 

Under each heading definite and spe- 
cific recommendations are made. The in- 
dustry now has before it a practical pro- 
gram to do certain specific constructive 
things and to cease to do certain definite 
destructive things. 





Few ProBleMs arouse 
“No Parking” more controversy and 
Regulations 0” few is there less def- 
inite knowledge than 

on traffic regulation. 
Not only is it difficult to measure the 
effects of such regulation but each town 
has peculiar problems upon which the 
work of other towns has little bearing. 
The parking problem is one of the 
important subdivisions of this problem. 
What effect do “No Parking” regula- 
tions have? Does it decentralize busi- 
ness?- What is the effect on downtown 
realty prices? These and other problems 
are being studied. Interesting informa- 
tion is contained in a pamphlet, “Park- 
ing Regulations and Their Effect on Cen- 
tral Districts,” 





Men’s Association of Los Angeles. 

In this discussion Mr. Peters takes up 
the problems of cruising, street cars, the 
cost of enforcement and the effect of 
drastic regulation. Those interested may 
undoubtedly obtain copies of this pam- 
phlet from the Association. 





resentative business 
men from the Pacific 
Coast and Inter-moun- 
tain States attended 
the Western Division 
meeting of the National Chamber at Hon- 
olulu, February 8-9. The meeting unani- 
mously endorsed the National Chamber’s 
position on tax reduction—favoring an 
mmediate reduction of the corporation 
mcome tax to 10 per cent and repeal of 
the war excise and the federal inheri- 
tanee taxes. It also endorsed the action 
of the Chamber in opposing the Jones 
bill which would put the Government 
permanently in the business of owning 
and operating a merchant fleet. 

Other resolutions dealt with waier- 
power, metal mining, immigration from 
Pan-America, national parks and recre- 
ation, the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
responsibility of officers of business or- 


West Speaks 
At Meeting 
In Honolulu 





‘Insurance company saves $2000 
annually in labor by using this 
‘TELEGRAPHING TYPEWRITER 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA, Philadelphia, Pa.,says,““We 
write all kinds of insurance except life. 
Formerly orders from local branch 
offices were telephoned to the Home 
Office and taken down in longhand. 
This was a slow process and, in spite 
of careful checking, errors occurred. 






Teletype operates like 
an ordinary typewriter. 
Any typist can use it. 


“Now orders from branch offices are 
Teletyped to us, being received in 
printed form. As a consequence prac- 
tically all policies are issued the same 
day the order is received. Besides im- 
proving our service, Teletype saves us 
over $2,000 a year inemployees’ time.” 


TELETYPE'S MESSAGES ARE RECEIVED IN THIS TYPE 


Teletype legibly prints its messages on the 





Teletype service is not expensive, and will pay 


ordinary typewriter page or on forms. There- 
fore it is virtually impossible to misread a 
Teletype message. 

Another advantage of Teletype is that it pro- 
vides a printed record at both ends. It can be 
used in either direction, thus making possible 
the rapid and accurate exchangeof information 
between main office and branches or plants. 


for itself again and again by eliminating errors, 
doing away with messengers and speeding up 
production, 


Teletype is used by industrial organizations, 
telegraph and cable companies, press associa- 
tions and railroads. Without obligation, per- 
mit us to demonstrate how Teletype can save 
time and money for you. 


by William F. Peters, | 
secretary of the Downtown Business | 


THREE Hunpbrep rep- | 


| PIN to your letterhead 


For further information, sign this coupon, pin to your 
| letterhead and mail to Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Corpora- 
| tion, 1410 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago. 
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Now You Can Get Action 


Without Waiting on the Printer 
with MULTISTAMP 





4 
4 
5 


The most 










modern 
and com- The quickest, easiest, simplest —snost pore ey known 
lete o means of duplicating letters, post-cards, notices, forms, etc. 
* i — Type—handwrite or draw on a dry stencil— attach it to 
printing MULTISTAMP—print perfect copies on paper, wood, 


plant 
pPeant 


known 


metal, cloth—any smooth surface —40 to 60 a minute— 
right at your desk, 


MULTISTAMP is made in three sizes 
—letter, post card and rubber-stamp 





It is built to do se:vice and pay dividends in time and 
money saving. GUARANTEED. More than one hun- 
dred thousand now serving all kinds of business through- 


out the world. 


Cerro rr oro 


No. 1 Outfit—With com- No. 3 Outfit—With com- 
plete Equipment, including lete Equipment, including 


~ lack Enameled Contain- 
25 Stencils, Ink, Stylus er, 24 Stencils, Ink, Stylus 


OL 


Pen, etc. Unequalled for pen etc, (F.0.B. factory 
addressing shipping tags —weight 3 tbs.)...... $1 
and labels. (F.O.B. fac- 


No. 6 Outfit — Consisting 


of all three sizes, with sup- 


tory— weight 1 tb.) . $7.50 











No. 5 Outfit—Letter size, lies, packed ir. handsome 


with complete equipment, 
including Black Enameled 
Container, 24 Stencils, Ink, 
Stylus Pen,etc. (F.O.B.fac- 
tory—weight 5 Ibs.) .. $25 


Stee] Baked Enamel Finish 
Case. The most complete 
office printing plant known. 
(F. O. B. ee 
20 Dad) sccevvcsvecrs 


THE MULTISTAMP CO., Inc. 


Norfolk, Va., U. S. A. — Atenas end gestsss 


, 

















When writing to MorxruM-KietnscHMipt Corp 


and Tue Muettistame Co. mention Nation’s Business 
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li SEATTLE, one generation 
wonder city now approaching the half 
million mark, step into America’s 
finest vacation land. Enjoy the snow 
capped mountains of the Alps; the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean; 


forests unmatched in Europe; valleys | 


more fertile and picturesque than the 
Rhine or the Nile; paved highways 
more alluring than the Appian Way. 


World travelers say nowhere 
is there a greater variety of scenery 
and recreation. Enjoy cool comfort 
this summer—average temperature 62° 


SEATTLE-—at the crossroads be- 
tween America and Asia, and gateway 
for an empire prodigally rich in tim- 
ber, fisheries, minerals, agriculture, 
horticulture, water power and a pro- 
ductive climate—is where a world city 
HAD to be. If you want to keep in 
step with Western America you must 
reckon with Seattle. 


See ALL 
the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontin- 
ental line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 


Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 


May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; 
stopovers at will. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 





Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet 
describing Seattle and ‘““The Charmed Land.”’ 


Name 
oF pen enee 
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ganizations, junior chambers of com- 
merce, and aviation. The meeting was 
the most successful ever held by the 


| Western Division. 





Aiter the meeting National Chamber 
officials and many delegates visited the 
Islands. Conferences with leading busi- 
ness men brought about a clearer ap- 
preciation of Hawaiian problems. Sugar 
and pineapple plantations, mills and 
canneries were visited. One of the im- 
nortant meetings was given by the Ha- 
waiian Sugar Planters Association at 
which the problems of the sugar indus- 
try were gone into and the work of the 
National Chamber explained. 

Next year’s meeting will be held at 
Pasadena. 





Lack oF information 
~Cutthroat ‘rather than intent is 
Competition the cause of much of 


the cutthroat compe- 
tition in which sellers 
do business at less than cost. Faulty 
mathematics has led to prosperity with- 
out profits. Many industries are trying 
to remedy this condition by the intro- 
duction of uniform cost accounting sys- 
tems. They hope in this way to elimi- 
nate intra-industrial competition that is 
not based on knowledge of conditions. 

In discussing the value of cost ac- 
counting work the National Fertilizer 
Association said: “In both the long and 
the short run, seller and buyer function 
more efficiently when they work in the 
light of adequate information than when 
they work in the dark. Sufficient and 





| comparable cost figures are especially 


| useful. Ignorance of true costs too often 





results in sales at less than cost.” 

One of the most up-to-date manuals 
has been published by the Electric Over- 
head Crane Institute. The foreword of 
the manual says: “Uniformity of meth- 
ods of cost accounting throughout the 
industry is a vital part of the success of 
the Institute.” 





A Cuamper of Com- 
merce which instead of 
attacking chain stores 
actually invites them 
is rather of a novelty. 
However, in the case of the Urbana 
Association of Commerce it laid down cer- 
tain specific conditions which it thought 
a chain store should measure up to. If 
it did conform to these standards it was 
wanted as a means of helping the city 
grow. 

George Chapin, Secretary of the Ur- 
bana, Ill., Association, writing in the 


Chamber 
“Wants 
Chain Stores” 





Chain Store Age, says: 


I know that chain store executives will 
be interested to learn our estimate of 
the right type of such a newcomer. Let 


us consider him from four standpoints, 
namely, commercial, industrial, agricul- 
tural and civic. 


Commercially, will his store be of the 
type to attract additional trade to Ur- 
bana? Urbana merchants unite in saying 

a good five-and-ten-cent store will 


that 
mean more business for all of them. The 


leading department store manager gays 
that such a neighbor, even though he be 
next door, would increase his business 
materially. So do the grocer, the buteher 
the confectioner, the theater owner, Up 
and down the streets of our city the call 
is for a good five-and-ten-cent store. Henge 
the publication of the advertisement jp 
Chain Store Age. 

Second, from an industrial standpoint 
we of the Association of Commerce think 
we have a right to ask: If the comm. 
nity is called upon to help finance an jn. 
dustry that adds materially to the eom- 
munity income, will the newcomer pay his 
share? This phase of the subject is jp 
itself worthy of detailed consideration, 
but I am sure that chain store executives 
will understand my meaning. 

We think, too, in the third place, that 
we have a right to ask if our new neigh. 
bor will be interested and help to support 
a program planned to add to the commy- 
nity wealth by encouraging farmers to 
take new heart and apply new ideas to 
their business. In other words, our Agri- 
cultural Relations Committee has a pro- 
gram covering several years in course of 
consideration and will need influence and 
support to promote it, once it is announced 
in the near future. Will our new chain 
store man put his shoulder to the wheel 
with his fellow merchants of Urbana? 

Fourth, last—and perhaps most personal 
to the officers, directors, and staff of the 
Urbana Association—what will the atti- 
tude of Mr. Newcomer be towards our 
Association of Commerce? Here much 
stress is laid upon civic projects. We have 
a $350,000 community hotel, a $250,000 
memorial sanitarium, a $150,000 Catholic 
hospital, a $100,000 outdoor swimming 
pool—all raised by community funds. 

With this explanation, let us apply the 
fourth test. Will our chain store prospect 
absorb this civic spirit? Will he in time 
go around with his fellow merchants and 
help to raise community funds? Will he 
join the Urbana Association of Commerce, 
the unofficial administrative body of this 
city entrusted with the promotion of its 
commercial, industrial, civic and agricul- 
tural advancement? Will our new neigh- 
bor serve on Association committees and 
give us the benefit of his wider experience, 
and help us to formulate our Association 
policies? 


Coming Business Conventions 
(From Information Available March 1) 


Date City Organization 

April 

Oe | 2. ae Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States 

By ici CR aes Association of Collar Manufac- 
turers. : 

3-5. ....Chicago.......... American Oil Burner Associa- 
tion, 

© ivcon. OO TO) csc Fifth International Congress of 
Refrigeration. 2 

9........New York........ National Council of American 
Shipbuilders. 

11........Cleveland ..Tire and Rim Association. 

11-12 . Philadelphia Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware Wholesale Grocers 
Association. 

11-12. . .Atlantie City National- American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. 

11-14... Miami-Beach .... National Electric Light Asso 
ciation. 

12-14..... Cleveland.........National Sanitary Supply Asse 
ciation. 

15........New York Electric Hoist Manufacturers 
Association 

16-18 St. Louis American Zine Institute. 

16-18 Philadelphia. . National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufactur- 
ers. : 

17-19... .. Jacksonville Southern Gas Association. 

18-19.....Chicago National Warm Air Heating and 


Ventilating Association. 
National Association 

road Tie Producers. 
National Foreign Trade Cour 

cil. 


24-26..... Hot Springs, Ark... 
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MERICAN tradition boasts 
no more picturesque figure 
than the Kentucky colonel, ex- 
emplar of chivalry and hospitality 
and connoisseur par excellence of 
the devastating “cuss word.” 

The colonel’s native heath is 
the great “blue grass’ region of 
Kentucky, celebrated alike for its 
horses, the historic Derby, and the 
late lamented mint julep. 

So it is only fitting that a freight 
train traveling daily to Louisville 
should be known as “The Colonel.” 
And that is the name of the big 
Pennsylvania carrier that takes a 
daily cargo of merchandise from 
Chicago to and through the Louis- 
ville gateway. 


A veteran of battles yet still 
Spry as a young colt 
This “Colonel” of the steel rails is 


Carries more passengers, 
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COLONEL” 


“ay 5 ie ie ; oy 
tHE COLONEL’”’ is one of the most important trains in 


the fleet of 61 named Pennsylvania freights that have set remark- 
able records for regularity and dependability of on time arrival 


at yo’ service, suh! 


a veteran campaigner, but he’s 
still as lively as a young unbroken 
colt in the way he gets freight 





Shippers: 


Are you giving the man who 
routes your freight the time and 
opportunity to effect the econ- 
omies which in many indus- 
tries are considered the most 
important development since 
Mass Production? 


The Industrial Traffic 
Managers of many organiza- 
tions have been instrumental 
in the speeding up of turnover 
—in the reduction of inven- 
tories—and in the opening up 
of new territories to which 
improved freight transporta- 
tion has given them access. 

Such trains as ““Man O’War” 
and other named Pennsylvania 
carriers are materially aiding 
the Industrial Traffic Managers 
in their constructive tasks of 
building business for their 
organizations. 











regularly and dependably over the 
miles that separate Chicago and 
Louisville. He’s as wideawake 
and on his toes as any Kentucky 
colonel off to the tracks to put just 
a “small one” on his favorite pony. 

General merchandise is carried 
by “The Colonel” and in the 
run to Louisville he gives Service 
with a capital S. Regular, reliable 
on time arrival is his habit—and 
all along the line this train is known 
to shippers of Southbound goods 
as one that keeps its schedule— 
rain, fog, hail or shine notwith- 
standing. 

The train crew and a host of 
men along the route are daily on 
the job to keep “The Colonel” on 
schedule. And to their coopera- 
tion is due the splendid record of 
on time performance that this big 
Pennsylvania carrier has hung up. 


hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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An open 


letter to 
Mr. Chas. M. Schwab 


You have been our guest in Asheville 
many times. We are glad you like to come 
to our city for recreation, or play. And 
when you come as a visitor we never 
bother you about business. 


That’s why we are taking 
Schwab, to tell you that Asheville has just 
as many industrial opportunities as recre- 
ational advantages. The same mild cli- 
mate that brings hundreds of thousands 
of visitors from the four corners of the 
globe affords the most ideal working con- 
ditions to an abundant, available supply 
of intelligent, native born, white Ameri- 
can labor. 


The same pure soft water which visitors 
find so delightful is available in enor- 
mous quantities for manufacturing pur- 
poses. The same railway systems which 
operate fast Pullman trains from the great 
cities of the East, South and Middle West 
afford distribution facilities unequalled 
in the Southeast. 


The mile-high mountains that rim the 
horizon are stored with raw materials, 
hardwoods, softwoods and mineral weaith 
beyond the dreams of avarice. The peace- 
ful valleys through which beautiful rivers 
flow away to the sea are the sites of 
mighty waterpower developments which 
make available ample and cheap power 
for all manufacturing purposes. 


Labor, climate, water, raw materials, 
power, transportation ------ surely, Mr. 
Schwab, these vital factors of industry 
deserve your painstaking consideration. 
Will you not allow our industrial engineer 
to send you an unbiased, detailed state- 
ment of the facts about the Asheville In- 
dustrial District? 


PEOWALLL. 


President 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Within a radius of 150 miles of Asheville is a 
market larger than the combined population 
of Chicago, Detroit and Pittsburgh, as shown 
by the 1920 census. 





North > 4 Corolina 


this means, Mr. | 
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The Washin gton Spectator 


By LEO A. BORAH 





AINTENANCE of retail resale 
prices through coercion, intimi- 
dation, boycott, and threats of 
boycott is prohibited in an order of the 
Federa! Trade Commission to a pharma- 
ceutical conference said to have in its 
affiliated associations a total membership 
of 2,382 to 3,200 retail druggists and 
pharmacists of New York City and 
Westchester County. (Docket 1392.) 
It is charged that the organization 
favored mainte- 


and its affiliated associations to desist 
from the objectionable practices. 


UPPRESSION of competition in price 
‘in the sale of photo-engraving prod- 
ucts in the United States through com- 
bination and conspiracy is prohibited by 
the Commission in an order recently js. 
sued to 231 respondents who were mem- 
bers of a photo-engravers’ association 

and of its member clubs. 
At the same 





nance of a system 





of minimum retail 
prices and strong- 
ly opposed the 
practice of manu- 
facturers granting 
special terms and 
discounts to chain 
drug and depart- 
ment stores. 
Three chief 
methods by which 
the conference 
sought to induce 
manufacturers 
and other vendors 
to adopt and en- 
foree the price 
plan, known as the 
‘distributor plan,” 
were: (1) use of a 
so-called “courtesy 





MPOR TANT decisions of the 

Federal Trade Commission 
on maintenance of retail resale 
prices are summarized here. 

Mention is made of fifteen 
cases of violations of trade prac- 
tice rules in which formal orders 
were issued by the Commission. 

Nineteen stipulation agree- 
ments are announced as the out- 
come of complaints brought 
before the Commission. 

The Department of Commerce 
reports an 82 per cent adherence 
to rules of simplified practice. 

Publications recently issued 
by several government depart- ard 
ments are described. 


time the Con- 
mission orders dis- 
missal of charges 
contained in an 
amended conm- 
plaint against a 
photo-engravers’ 
union, its affiliated 
local unions, their 
officers, executive 
boards, and mem- 
bers. (Dockets 82 
and 928.) 

The association 
is enjoined from 
certain unfair 
practices, among 
which is the mak- 
ing of agreements 
that the “stand- 
scale” shall 
determine the 
prices of photo- 








engraving prod 





eard,” (2) publi- 
cation in the con- 
ference magazine 


of a list of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and jobbers to whom such courtesy 
cards had been issued, and (3) propa- 
ganda and publicity. 

The organization’s magazine listed in 
May, 1925, names of 88 firms to whom 
courtesy cards had been given, in July 
of the same year names of 161, and in 
\ugust names of 173. This number 
cradually increased to 282 in the Octo- 
ber, 1926, publication. 

The Commission holds such practices 
to be to the injury and prejudice of the 
public and of manufacturers and ven- 
dors in both wholesale and retail trade, 
including the competitors of the individ- 
ual members of the constituent associa- 
tion. 

It specifically orders the conference 


ucts. 

Local and sectional clubs and their offi- 
cers are ordered to cease making agree- 
ments to maintain prices and to abandon 
all other unfair practices in competition. 

A complaint against a national or 
ganization of stationers alleging forma- 
tion of combinations for maintenance oi 
retail prices has been dismissed by the 
Commission. (Docket 1153.) 


N DOCKET 873 the Commission of 

ders a soap manufacturing company 
to omit the word “naphtha” from the 
trade name of a soap containing ker0- 
sene instead of naphtha. One per cen! 
or less of petroleum distillate is held i 
sufficient as an ingredient in soap to er 
hance cleansing power, and the Commit 
sion reserves the right to demand that 
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“The old method simply 


died on our hands,” 


says J. P. McKinney, of McKinney Mfg. Co., 


nationally known for its Forged Iron Hardware 






e’ 


J. P. McKinney 


Vice-President, in charge of 
sales, McKinney Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
one of the largest manufac- 
turers of wrought hardware 
in the world, and the only 
concern making a complete 
line of forged iron hardware. 


A 


"tee, COR 
"rere 


BEGAN using The Dictaphone instead of shorthand as a 

matter of choice,’’ says Mr. McKinney. ‘‘It’s easier for me, and 
certainly quicker, to take care of matters that require dictation 
as fast as they come up. My secretary isn’t bothered nor is 
her time wasted by my calling her as often as I used to. I’ve 
even given up telephoning instructions to people in the gen- 
eral offices and the factory because Dictaphone memoranda give 
me written records for follow-up purposes. 


‘One by one, other men in our organization found that they 
accomplished more with The Dictaphone than with the old 
shorthand method. We just let nature take its course and today 


: aes lwe don’t know how we got along without The Dictaphone 


Miss Curtin, secretary to Mr. McKinney, says: “The 
Dictaphone has made my regular duties so much easier 
that now I have time for real secretarial work.” 








) Make a Dictaphone Analysis of your own business 
NOW The . 
DICTAPHONE Our new Report (mailed free) will help ience records and other data. Check these 
in COLOR you. Send for this new Executive Report of figures in your own business. Blank spaces 
Keeping step actual time studies, cost details, conven- areincluded for your own figures and memos. 
with the times, 
The Dictaphone ii i Sg a is ips hl ne eo da ho eps a, lp on analy a Oe a sat oan so 90, a oon og Os een tio sa a ol a a a “4 
now presents its ' Dictaphone Sales Corporation, ups | 
New Model ro in - an ol we Name se en Ebi cl} ocak ns Rea ee , 
. 7 as New Yor 1 
a range of pleas ' Abia ik ES. Sc. thy deed ' 
ing colors. + © Mail the Report and Analysis blanks. : 
4 ( 11 © You may demonstrate The Dictaphone in my office. City , 
Tse me ce me eee ee me ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee me ee ee ee ee ee ee > o> o> > mm om oe om oo al 


DICTATE TO? THE 


IC TAPAUNE 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Of. 


and double your ability to get things done 





When writing to DicrapHone Sates Corporation please mention Nation’ 
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Satisfying Investors 


Astute investors know that ac- 
curacy of earnings depends par- 
tially upon accuracy of prop- 
erty charges to capital, expense, 
depreciation and maintenance. 
Prudent executives make sure 
of such accuracy by relying 
upon the facts supplied by 


American Appraisal Service. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 























Your SON in College 


IN HIS hands, NATION’S BUSINESS 
becomes a lever with which he may apply 
the theories of the class room to the prac- 
tical problems of the business world. 


Use this coupon in ordering us to start 
his subscription today. 


Please send NATION’S BUSINESS And bill me for the full amount, 
to my Son for three years. $7.50. 
His name and address My name and address 
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naphtha soap shall contain enough pe- 
troleum distillate to insure its reaching 
the customer with more than the thini- 
mum one-per-cent naphtha content. 

Dismissal of a complaint against a 
company engaged in shipping coal to 
foreign countries has been announced by 
the Commission. (Docket 1238.) 

“Tabsylk” should not be used as gq 
trade name for cloth or fabrics not com- 
posed wholly of silk, the Commission 
rules in an order issued to a seller and 
distributor of fabrics to manufacturers 
of men’s shirts. (Docket 1362.) 


N DOCKET 1447 the Commission or- 
ders a coal company to cease using 
the word “Pocahontas” as a trade name 
for coal not mined in the Pocahontas field 
of Southwestern West Virginia and see- 
tions of Virginia near by. Coal produced 
near Pocahontas, Illinois, is not “Poca- 
hontas” coal, the Commission holds, and 
to advertise it as such is to misrepresent 
it to the public and to trade upon the 
reputation of an established product. 

To be labeled “English,” bath soap 
must be made in England. The Com- 
mission has ordered an American man- 
ufacturer to discontinue the trade name 
“English Tub Soap” for a product man- 
ufactured in the United States and sold 
here. (Docket 1455.) 

The Commission makes another move 
in the campaign against unethical adver- 
tising of correspondence schools by 
ordering a school offering “special” rates 
for courses and service in business ad- 
ministration to abide by the rules 
adopted by the correspondence school 
industry of the nation last year at a 
trade practice conference sponsored by 
the Commission. (Docket 1463.) 

Misrepresentation of materials of which 
jewelry and novelty merchandise are 
made or finished is prohibited in an or- 
der of the Commission to a New York 
manufacturer of jewelry. (Docket 1479.) 
The order defines the terms “gold plat- 
ed,” “gold filled,” “nickel silver,” “ivory,” 
ete., and sets forth requirements to be 
met by manufacturers who wish to use 
the terms to advertise their merchandise. 

The words “grape” or “grape squeeze” 
may be used only to describe products 
made of the juice of grapes, the Com- 
mission holds in Docket 1482; A New 
Orleans company is ordered to drop the 
words from its advertising of a product 
made to imitate grape juice in color and 
taste but containing no grape juice. 

In Docket 1488 the Commission an- 
nounces dismissal of a formal complaint 
against a Chicago distributor of wearing 
apparel. The reason given for dismissal 


| is that the accused company has been 
adjudged bankrupt and has discontinued 


business. 


HE Department of Commerce has 

issued a bulletin which discusses the 
most important commercial laws in foree 
at present in Porto Rico and also pre- 
sents a brief outline of that country’s 
system of laws. The report, which has 
been prepared for distribution under the 
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title, “Trading under the Laws of Porto 
Rico,” is the work of Joaquin Servera, 
chief of the section of legal information, 
division of commercial laws. It may be 
obtained from the superintendent of 
documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, or from any of the depart- 
ment’s sub-offices. The price is 10 cents. 

Another publication of the division ot 


commercial laws is a reprint of “Tax and | 


Corporation Law in European Sales Or- 
ganization,” by Mitcheli B. Carroll. 
Copies may be obtained on request from 
the Department of Commerce. 


HE TWO weeks’ period beginning on 

January 23 was the busiest of the 
year for the Federal Trade Commission, 
seven hearings being conducted in that 
time. Several trade practice confer- 
ences were held in February, and a 
large number of complaints were settied 
by stipulation. 

A manufacturer of watches agreed in 
Stipulation 109 to discontinue use of the 
marks “14-K gold-filled 25 years,” and 
“Warranted Twenty Years,” on watch 
eases of a quality which did not justify 
the warranty. 

In Stipulations 110, 111, 112, 126 deal- 
ers agreed to cease use of mislead- 
ing pictures and statements in advertis- 
ing their products. One company was 
describing American made wool goods 
as English and was using a picture of a 
British crown in its advertising. Two 
jewelry distributors were representing 
that certain articles were of gold, silver, 
and platinum, decorated with sapphires, 
pearls, rubies, and diamonds. The 
articles were composed of metals other 
than those advertised, and the jewels 
were artificial. The distributors also 
misrepresented the quality of artificial 
ivory goods, leather products, and watch 
eases. A manufacturer of “Silk-N-Wool” 
and “Baby Lamb Silk-N-Wool” had put 
no genuine silk into his products. 

Five corporations manufacturing and 
distributing saddlery hardware entered 
a stipulation agreement with the Com- 
mission to discontinue making contracts 
for fixing uniform basic prices of sad- 
dlery hardware. (Stipulation 113.) 

The Commission has ruled that a 
product containing less than 100 per 
cent shellac gum cut in alcohol must be 
labeled “shellac compound,” the word 
“compound” to be in type as conspicuous 
as that of the word “shellac.” Use of 
the word “shellac” in naming cements 
not made of shellac is prohibited. (Stip- 
ulations 114, 118, 125.) 

A company that advertised a $150 
watch at $12, with weekly instalments 
of one dollar, was guilty of unethical 
practices. It entered into an agreement 


with the Commission in Stipulation 115 | 


to desist. 

In Stipulations 116, 119 manufactur- | 
ers of shoes promised to page ad- 
vertisement of products as “U. 8. Mun- 
son Army Last” and to dis atl meet 
branding them with the letters “U. S. 
Army,” or other misleading trade names. 

“Makers of the World’s Finest Ho- 
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The Rocker Pin rocks 
on the Seat Pin as the 
Morse Chain enters 
and leaves sprocket 


It is the rocking action of the Morse Rocker Joint Silent Chain 


that accounts for its sustained efficiency of 98.6%. 


As the chain 


enters and leaves the sprocket, the rocker pin rocks on the seat 
pin, with rolling friction instead of the usual sliding friction 


found in ail round pin chains. 


Less friction naturally means less 


wear and longer chain life for which Morse Chains are noted. 


As the chain leaves the sprocket, the pins have rocked from a 


line contact to a flat surface contact. 


This is the position of the 


pins in that part of the chain between the sprockets, where the 


strain is greatest. 


The Morse Rocker Joint action combined with improved joint 
design, known as Type No. 55, insures even longer service from 


Morse Silent Chains. 


Consult a Morse Transmission Engineer 


at the nearest office for complete datails. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., U.S.A. 


ATLANTA, GA 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO..... 
“DENVER, COLO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 
1002 Lexington Bidg. 


404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


421 Engineers Bldg. 
211 Ideal Bidg 


M ORSE sig DRIVES 






‘ ee a ‘¢ @. . ‘e © 


When writing 


Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co. 
141 Milk St. 
Ellicott Square Bldg. 


112 W. Adams 5t. 


7601 Central Ave. 
516 W. Main St., E. D. Morton Co. 





ta Morse CHAIN Co 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN . .413 Third 5t., Strong-Scott Mig. Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. Queen & Cresent Bidg. 

334 Camp St., A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK, N. Y... ... & Chureh St 
OMAHA, NEB. .923 W. 0.W. Bidg., D. H. Braymer Equipt. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA a 20 South 15th St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Westinghouse Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.. ¢ Monadnock Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 2133 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
TORONTO, 2, ONT.,CAN_,50 Front 8t.,E. Strong-Scott Mig.Co. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN., Dufferin St., Streng-Scott Mig. Co. 


@ 2206 


please mention Nation's Business 
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Selling Goods to 


NATION’S BUSINESS for April, 1998 


England 


A New Plan 


The British market has 44,000,000 
people of high purchasing power and 
thoroughly accustomed to American 
merchandise. An attractive market. 


To serve this market, Britain’s 
grea‘est railway system, the L M S, 
have evolved a new plan which 
solves efficiently many of the old 
problems, and sets a new record for 
economy. 


For use in conjunction with their 
railroad system—which serves with 
its own lines 75 per cent. of the 
population of the country, and has 
direct connections with the remain- 
ing territory—at all strategic centres 
of population, the LMS have ac- 
quired great Terminal Warehouses. 
Unit space in these Warehouses can 
be leased at low rates for short or 
long terms by shippers to serve as 


ideal locations for branch depots, 
stock rooms, packing rooms, etc. 
These great Terminal Warehouses 
are not only connected by rail with 
all parts of the country, but are 
also equipped with a complete 
system of road transport, horses and 
motor, for store-floor, local and 
zone deliveries. 

No more complete, nation-wide 
system of scientific distribution 
could be devised. It saves handling, 
Saves time, saves truckage, saves 
damage, and above all, promotes 
sales, by placing merchandise right 
on top of the market. 

American exporters interested in the 
British market should not fail to 
send for illustrated booklet and 
further particulars of the LMS 
Marketing Plan, from— 


THOMAS ARTHUR MOFFET 
Freight Traffic Manager in America 
LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Some Prominent American 
Firms using LMS Terminal 
Warehouses : 

Armour & Company ; Armstrong 
Cork Company ; Consolidated 
Pneumatic Products Company ; 
Corn Products Refining Com- 









LMS 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


pany; Gold Seal Congoleum 
Company; Morris Beef Com- 
pany; Quaker Oats Company ; 
Sheet Metal Products Company ; 
Shredded Wheat Company; 
Swift Beef Company; F. W. 
Woolworth Company. 














siery” was the slogan of a firm selling 
hosiery direct to the consumer. “Pyre 
Thread Silk” was another advertisement. 
The Commission found, however, that 
the firm did not make the hosiery sold 
and that the hosiery was not of genuine 
silk. The case was handled by Stipu- 
lation 117. 

On February 19 the Commission an- 
nounced the disposition of five com- 
plaints through Stipulations 120, 121, 
122, 123, 124. The natures of the com- 
plaints in the five cases were: (120) 
use of a lottery scheme by a candy man- 
ufacturer as a means of increasing sales: 
(121) unauthorized advertisements by a 
correspondence school that its courses 
were prepared by a former United States 
Civil Service examiner; (122) represen- 
tations regarding a toilet preparation 
such as “Restores gray hair to original 
color”; (123) labeling cigars made of do- 
mestic tobacco with the word “Havana”: 
(124) misbranding of novelty merchan- 
dise. 

A manufacturer of automobile wheels 
agreed in “Stipulation 127” to discon- 
tinue using the word “Buick” in adver- 
tising a product heretofore designated 
as “Buick Resilient Wheels.” The com- 
pany was in no way identified with the 
3uick Motor Company, of Flint, Mich- 


igan. 


OR THE first time statistics are be- 

ing collected on the operations of 
merchandise warehousing on a national 
scale. The Department of Commerce, 
through the Bureau of the Census, has 
sent out to public warehouses of mer- 
chandise blanks for obtaining informa- 
tion on the occupied space and move- 
ment of goods. This information is being 
gathered at the request of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association and lo- 
eal associations. The Department of 
Commerce will tabulate the reports and 
issue a statement summarizing the in- 
formation for use of business men. 


Bb Riess BENEFITS and limitations of 

parcel post marketing of farm prod- 
ucts as disclosed in a study of the oper- 
ation of this form of selling over a period 


|of fourteen years are set forth by the 
| Bureau of Agricultural Economics in a 
| publication, “Marketing Farm Products 
| by Parcel Post,” issued recently by the 
| United States Department of Agricul- 


ture. 


{.XTENSION of the meat stamping 
— and grading service of the Bureau 
of Agricultural. Economics to inelude 


~A . eae ’ 
| “good” grade beef along with “prime’ 
and “choice” is announced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


The addition of “good” grade beef 


| will make available for government 


stamping and grading approximately 27 


| per cent of the total beef supply. De- 


cision to include “good” grade beef m 
the service is the result of widespread 
approval of the bureau’s experiment 
started last spring in stamping and 
erading “prime” and “choice” carcass 
beef, and requests from packers and re- 
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tailers to extend the service to other 
grades. 

The beef is graded and stamped by 
government graders at the leading live- 
stock markets and slaughtering centers 
upon the request of slaughterers. 


 etanbevsangae that the United States 
abandon one-sixth of her territory 
to foreign powers would be met with 
instant and general disapproval. The 
American people would not hesitate to 
sacrifice millions of lives and countless 
treasure, if necessary, to prevent such a 
surrender. Yet practically as great a 
loss in national wealth and income would 
be suffered if all the privately owned 
forest land of the country were allowed 
gradually to lapse into an idle, unpro- 
ductive condition—the actual condition 
of many thousand square miles today— 
and if the forests of other countries were 
called upon to furnish the wood that 
American forests have hitherto produced. 
So say Raphael Zon, director of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station, 
and William N. Sparhawk, forest econ- 
omist, in the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. These 
two foresters are co-authors of Circular 
No. 21-C, “America and the World’s 
Woodpile,” recently published. 


GENCE February 4, 1922, the United 
States Public Health Service has 
been furnishing medical advice by radio 
to vessels at sea. The amount of this 
work has increased and the Public 
Health Service has often rendered great 
assistance to vessels at sea in need of 
medical aid. Advice by radio is fur- 
nished from the U. S. Marine Hospitals 
of the Public Health Service. The Re- 
lief Station of the Public Health Service 
at Honolulu serves ships in that vicinity, 
and those near Manila radio the Relief 
Station there for advice. 


Pee HOLLER of the Currency Mc- 
Intosh announces that on December 
31, 1927, the date of the last call for re- 
ports of condition, the resources of na- 
tional banks in the continental United 
States, Alaska and Hawaii passed the 28 
billion dollar mark, the first time in the 
history of the national banking system. 

The comptroller states that the com- 
bined resources of 7,765 reporting na- 
tional banks aggregated $28,164,219,000 
on the date indicated, exceeding by 
$950,395,000 the resources of 7,804 banks 
on October 10, 1927, the date of the 
previous call, and were $2,480,370,000 
more than the resources of 7,912 report- 
ing banks on December 31, 1926. 


Nore: Copies of the Commission’s com- 
plaints, respondents’ answers, and the Com- 
mission’s disposal of the case may be ob- 
tained from the offices of the Editor of 
Nation’s Business or from the Commis- 
sion without charge by reference to the 
Docket Number. Transcript may be ob- 
tained through the Commission at 25 cents 
@ page. The price of all other items avail- 
able to the public is given in the article. 


A 61% Saving | 
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in cost of fuel for drying 





Made possible by a Loutsville Dryer 


A food product manufacturer (name 
and address on request) employed 
a drying process which seemed to 
be exceedingly wasteful of fuel. 


Seeking to reduce this item of ex- 
pense, he appealed to the Louisville 
Drying Machinery Company... 
the oldest builders of rotary dryers 
in America and the 


In addition, this Louisville Dryer 
reduced the amount of floor space 
required for drying purposes, cut 
labor costs, speeded up production 
throughout the entire plant and 
improved the quality of the fin- 
ished product. 


Regardless of how different your 
product may be, the 





one and only 
company specializ- 
ing on dryers of that 


5 Ways 


varied experience 
of Louisville Dry- 
ing Engineers 


type. 

After a thorough 
study of his prob- 
lems, Louisville 
Drying Engineers 
recommendeda 
Louisville Rotary 
Dryer which at the 
end of the first year 
showed a fuel saving 
of 61%! 





to cut drying costs 


The first way is to permit 

Louisville Drying Engineers 
to make a study of your drying 
problems. They will recommend 
a Louisville Dryer which will... 

Cut fuel expense from one- 

third to one-half in many 
cases. 

Deliver dried material con- 

tinuously, thus permitting of 
uninterrupted plant operation. 
4 Cut the number of attend- 

ants needed to one in most 
instances. 

Reduce the amount of floor 

space required as much as 80%. 








should enable them 
sharply to reduce 
your drying costs, 
just as they have for 
manufacturers in 
more than fifty in- 
dustries. It costs 
nothing toconsult 
with them, so mail 
the coupon for 
further particulars. 





—Tue Epiror. 


LOUISVILLE 


DRYING MACHINERY 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated 
Hull St and Baxter Ave. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 


Pin to Letterhead 


Mail to Louisville Drying Machinery Co., 
Hull Street and Baxter Avenue, Louisville, 


offered by Louisville Drying Engineers. No 
obligation. 


Name 





| 
| 
| Ky., for further particulars of the service 
| 
' 


When writing to Lovisvi.te Drying Macuinery Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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LEAN FLOORS have played an im- 

portant part in establishing this great 
bank’s world-wide reputation for clean- 
liness. And modern floor-cleaning meth- 
ods have kept its terrazzo and marble 
floors immaculate at a saving of 88% 
over hand methods! 


On one occasion it took 1 § scrubwomen 6% hours 
to clean 7500 sq. ft. by hand. This makes the aver- 
age hand labor cost $1.67 per sq. ft. or $25,217 
yearly for scrubbing the total area of 15,100 sq. ft. 

Fortunately, this wasteful procedure was confined 
to but one experiment. The floors are now scrubbed 
in 6 hours by only three men, operating a FI N- 
NELL Electric Floor Machine and auxiliary equip- 
ment. The cost is reduced to 18.6 cents persq. ft. — 
$2817 yearly, or a saving of 88% over hand labor! 


Make YOUR Floors Pay Dividends 


The FINNELL is speedy, easy to operate, inex- 
pensive to maintain. It waxes and polishes as beau- 
tifully as it scrubs, 

Let it make your floors pay dividends — in dollars 
saved, in better working conditions, in increased 
patronage, in greater public good will. 


Free Booklet 


Learn what one of the eight FINNELL 
SYSTEMS can do for you. Address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc, , 234 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. (Factories: Elkhart, 
Ind., Ottawa, Can. District offices in 












IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 
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Instalment Selling Hazards 


By E. H. 


EGARDLESS of the welfare of 

R the nation at large or the effect 

of deferred payments upon 

the economic status of the people gen- 

erally, the vendor of pay-as-you-please 

merchandise faces many problems un- 
known to his cash-sale competitors. 

Whether this plan of selling is actually 
creating a new type of criminal, or 
merely causing professional dead-beats 
to shift from former fields worked to the 
point of sterility to this new and highly 
lucrative opportunity, remains in doubt. 
Certain it is, however, that the purveyor 
of instalment merchandise who permits 
his goods to pass from his hands upon 
the payment of a fractional part of their 
value continually courts disaster, and, like 
anyone who hunts trouble, frequently 
meets it. 

In a certain city in Texas there are eight 
piano houses. Recently one of them sold 
a $300 piano to Henry Smith 
upon a $25 down payment, 
and, presumably, congrat- 
ulated itself upon having se- 
cured a new customer from 
whom cash payments would 
be forthcoming with monthly 
regularity during the ensuing 
year. At the expiration of 
thirty days the instalment 
due was not received and 


| the piano house sent a collector to secure 


| the money. 


The collector found that 
Henry Smith had silently folded his tent 
and stolen away. The piano, of course, 


| was also among those missing. 


| this story. 


Thus far there is nothing unusual in 
It is a more or less common 


| occurrence, and the prices of instalment 


merchandise are accordingly made to 
allow for losses of this character. These 


| eight piano houses, however, had devel- 





oped the commendable system of monthly 
checks or comparisons with each other, 
and, at the monthly meeting following 
the sale in question, it was discovered 
that six of the eight piano houses had 
sold an instrument to this self-same 
Henry Smith, five of them having ac- 
cepted a used piano as the down 
payment. 


$1,250 Piano for $25 
ENRY SMITH had secured a $300 


instrument for $25, traded it to the 
second store for a $450 piano and re- 
ceived an allowance of $125. The $450 
piano in turn was used as the down pay- 
ment upon a still more expensive instru- 
ment, and so on up the scale until Henry 
Smith finally achieved a $1,250 piano for 
which he had paid but $25. No trace 
of Henry Smith has yet been found, so 
it is impossible to say whether he kept 
the $1,250 instrument or sold it at a 
heavy discount to a private buyer for 
cash. Probably he sold it, and profited 
from $300 to $400 from his month’s 
operations. Henry Smith had worked 








BROWN 


out a simple scheme for getting rich 
quickly at the expense of the instalment 
seller, a scheme which he could practice 
profitably throughout the United States, 
not only on pianos but on many other 
household articles, at little risk to him- 
self . 

Five of these piano houses found them- 
selves in the awkward position of buyers 
of stolen merchandise, and they promptly 
returned the traded-in pianos to their 
proper owners. From this it will be seen 
that store No. 6 was short a $1,250 piano 
through no outstanding fault of its own 
but simply because store No. 1 had sold 
a cheap instrument for a still cheaper 
down payment. 

Except, perhaps, in the automobile 
business, bills of sale seem to be as ex- 
tinct as the Dodo. With the joyous 
warm scent of a sale in its nostrils the 
store accepting used merchandise as the 
down payment very rarely 
is willing to risk jeopardizing 
the transaction by requiring 
the proof of ownership by a 
bill of sale. 

Credit references and char- 
acter references have become 
largely a matter of form. 
Many stores never even take 
the trouble to look them up 
when asked for. The as- 
sumption seems to be that any one who 
can give references must be a safe cus- 
tomer, so why worry about investigating 
them? Consequently, almost anyone can 
today purchase almost anything if he has 
a few dollars to make the down payment. 


Burglars Turn Buyers 


N THE whole, this is a distinet 
benefit and advantage to the aver- 
age man, as it gives him the opportu- 
nity of acquiring articles which he would 
never otherwise own, but it is also cer- 
tain that the practice of deferred pay- 
ments now in vogue has attracted an 
army of confidence bandits who have 
turned from the dangerous business of 
outright robbery to safe, genteel and 
profitable instalment buying. 

The furniture store is usually consid- 
ered the granddaddy of the instalment 
system, and it would, therefore, seem 
that it has had sufficient experience to 
protect itself against fraud. But listen! 

A gentle, motherly old lady entered a 
furniture store in an Oklahoma city and 
selected nine hundred odd dollars’ worth 
of furniture, making a down payment 
of $50 by a check drawn on a local bank. 
Her husband, it seems, had recently died 
and left her insurance which was paid to 
her monthly. She was going to live 
with her newly married daughter and 
had agreed to furnish the little love nest. 
She gave several local references, and 
the store took the trouble to ‘phone the 
bank, where it learned that the check was 
as good as gold. That afternoon the 
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Do You KNow 
that this part of 
a building is of 


LITTLE USE? 


sands of industrial buildings all over the country. 

They used to be considered essential. Actually, 
a monitor is in a class with mankind’s appendix... 
does little good and may do no little harm. 


| T is called the monitor. You see them on thou- 


Monitors were supposed to provide ventilation. 
Tests now prove they really binder ventilation. They 
often prevent air from going out. , 

They were supposed to be a good way to daylight 
buildings. We now know that skylights are better. 


Robertson engineers .. . (in the course of general 
researches in the building field) . . . discovered 
these fallacies about monitors. And monitors, since 
then, have been passing out. 


Robertson engineers are discovering other fallacies 
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in old accepted traditions in industrial building 
practice. They have, for example, been finding 
speedier and more economical ways to erect build- 
ings ... ways to stop corrosion in buildings . .. to 
reduce maintenance . . . to cut artificial light bills. 
... to stop roof leakage... to eliminate condensation. 


Are you planning to build? Or to change your 
present buildings? Would you like to eliminate roof 
maintenance for the next ten years or more? Would 
you like to be sure of having maximum efficiency in 
ventilation and natural lighting at lowest possible 
cost? If so, just send us copies of your blueprints. 
Robertson engineers will prepare plans embodying 
these .. . and probably numerous other advantages. 
There will be no obligation involved. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY +» ist NATIONAL BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH 








When writing to H. H. Ropertson Company please 


BUILDING SERVIC 


J x 


ROBERTSON 


q 
—_#4 






mention Nation's Business 
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Grass Cutting Equipment of Known Value 


Toro Park Special A. 30-inch Machine 
‘ with a cutting capa- 
city of between four and six acres a day, powered 
with a Toro 114 H. P., single cylinder, air cooled, 
4-cycle motor. 
Of simple design, not complicated, exceedingly 
easy to handle, the Park Special is found to be 
the most economical for 
cutting large lawns un- 
broken by obstructions. 



















Toro Park Junior 


A 22-inch Power Mower with the same Toro 
motor as used on the Park Special 30-inch machine. 
For cutting around close places and doing a clean 
job once over, the Park Junior has no equal. 


Silver Flash Hand Mower 


For those who ap- 
preciate a well built 
lawn mower, the Sil- 
ver Flash will find 
immediate favor. 


Built like a 
watch, light 
running, light 
weight with 
machine cut, case - hardened 
steel gears fully enclosed in oil-tight 
aluminum housing, the Silver Flash 
is built up to modern engineering 
standards, and represents a vast im- 
provement over the ordinary com- 
mercial lawn mower. 





Above are a few of the items in the complete line of Toro grass cut- 
ting equipment. Practically half of the golf clubs in America use Toro 
machinery for maintaining fairways and putting greens. Write today 
for beautiful illustrated catalog. 


Toro Manufacturing Company 


3042-3146 Snelling Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 











SERVICE STATIONS 











BOSTON NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA JACKSONVILLE 
CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
DES MOINES KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
CALGARY WINNIPEG TORONTO BUENOS AIRES 


























Who are our 260,000 Subscribers? 


They are executives in 136,679 Corporations* 


In these corporations the magazine is being read by the following major executives: 





PENS... i siveegucsbesoosces ekeenines 64,675 Department Managers (Branch—Pur- 

WDA EINE” sn kn os nscdesocveccccece 29.250 chasing—Sales—Export, Etc.)....... 18,674 
I eee oe db cdibeeacbéess cues 28,374 

EE ted dannh ceetbundanscsvoncecsne 13,274 Major Executives. .....cccccccccseccss 202,160 
Partners and Proprietors............. Bee. Clee TRGCCGEIVOR...n ccccccvcccccceccess 14,500 





Directors, Chairmen of Boards, Comp- 


trollers, General Counsels, Super- ee eee 216 ,660 
intendents and Engineers ......... 10,700 All other Subscriptions............ coos 43,440 
ae 19,739 





NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 


*Figures based on a complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities 

















When writing to Toro Manvracrurine Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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store loaded the furniture she had ge. 
lected upon a truck for delivery at the 
address given. As the driver approached 
the house he noticed another truck load 
of furniture leaving. Being one of those 
pessimistic, suspicious individuals to 
whom everybody and everything is gl- 
ways all wrong, he, instead of deliver; 
the furniture as instructed, followed the 
other truck. Coming abreast of the 
other load of furniture he hailed the 
driver. “Whose furniture is that?” 
“Jones & Company,” was the reply, 

But the truck was not a Jones & 
Company truck! 


“Dear Old Soul’ a Crook 


HE driver stopped at a corner store 

in the vicinity and ’phoned his experi- 
ence to the office, which instructed him 
to return to the store with ‘his load of 
furniture until an investigation could be 
made. The investigation developed the 
fact that the woman was unknown by 
the parties she had given as reference, 
and, upon inquiry of other furniture 
stores in the city, the astonishing infor- 
mation was obtained that this dear old 
soul had purchased furniture from four 
different stores, three of which had al- 
ready made delivery. 

The police were called in. They made 
a personal call upon this philanthropic 
mother-in-law and found, sitting on soap 
and cracker boxes in an otherwise vacant 
house, the gentle old lady surrounded 
by a group of four other individuals, 
still awaiting delivery of the fourth load 
of furniture. 

The plan, successfully worked in some 
twenty different cities in the United 
States, was simple. The kind old lady 
was the buyer for the organization which 
operated its own fleet of six automobile 
trucks. With a few hundred dollars 
deposited in a local bank she made the 
rounds of the furniture stores and se- 
cured as much merchandise as she could 
for as small a down payment as possible. 
As fast as it was delivered it was loaded 
on one of the gang’s trucks and carried 
to nearby towns where it was turned 
over to a selling organization which dis- 
posed of it for cash at much less than 
its actual worth. The gang came to grief 
by making the error of having two deliv- 
eries made on the same day. 


The Desire to Sell, Sell, Sell 


HESE examples are chosen from 

hundreds which illustrate some of the 
dangers of instalment selling—to the 
seller. Omitting those who purchase 
upon the deferred payment plan with 
the full intention of completely paying 
for the merchandise but who find that 
conditions arise which force them to Tre 
turn it, the infinitesimal down payments 
asked, the absence of bill of sale require- 
ments in those cases where a used article 
is accepted as the down payment, and 
the disregard of references all have a tel- 
dency to make the instalment seller the 
victim of his own intense desire to sell, 
sell, sell. 
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NATURE IN 
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By FRED C. KELLY 
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CLEVER merchandise chief in a 
big department store has discov- 
ered that it is no trouble to 

make people look just where he wishes 
them to look. All that is necessary is 
a little subtle suggestion. Such sugges- 
tion may be a bright light, or it may be 
only a strip of red carpet—or both. 
Nearly always, in front of elevators in 
this store is a length of carpet leading 
toward a pedestal on which is a gown, 
coat, or whatever the boss desires to 
have everybody notice. 

There is plenty of vacant space for 
the crowd to walk in other directions 
than that indicated by the red carpet. 
But 96 women out of each 100 follow 
the red carpet as definitely as if it were 
a gang plank, with a fence at each side. 
Before they have walked half its length 
their eyes have fallen on the gown that 
the store is featuring, right ahead. 

To make doubly sure that the gown 
doesn’t escape their attention, a hidden 
indirect light is directed on it—just 
enough to make the gown conspicuous 
without being bright enough for any- 
body to realize that the light is there 
to direct their gaze. The scheme is just 
as effective as if a sign said: “Every- 
body Is Required to Walk Here.” 


MANY window displays are wasted, 
a keen store manager tells me, be- 
cause of too much scenery. Pedestrians 
look at the background instead of at 
o goods the merchant is trying to dis- 
play. 


ERE is an example of the commer- 

cial value of using just the right 
word. Two women buyers for rival de- 
partment stores in a western city bought 
at the same place an assortment of 
dresses intended for obese customers. 
Though the dresses that went into the 
rival stores were of equally good qual- 
ity, one store did so well with them that 
now they are specializing in such goods 
for plump women, while the other store 
may have to stop carrying them, for 
lack of trade. The difference lay in the 
fact that one store advertised Stylish 
Stouts, while the other was more diplo- 
matic. Knowing how sensitive large 
women are about excess weight, they 
advertised their more ample sizes as 
Intended for the “fuller figure,” made 





Saved $19,992.05 


in a little over 7 months 
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Vis 24 hours a day, one Shepard 
Cupola Charging Hoist, operating on 
a Shepard Transfer Crane system handles 
all materials for a 100 to 125 tons daily melt 
—at night unloading from cars for storage — 
during the day charging the cupola. 


Handling has been speeded, accidents min- 
imized, and better castings are produced with 
only 8 men instead of 44 previously required. 


Savings, such as this radiator and boiler 
manufacturer obtained, are representative 
of Shepard economies in every branch of 
industry where loads are moved. 


Shepard Engineers of broad experience in 
the handling of almost every class of mate- 
rial, under widely varying conditions, are 
located in important cities from coast to 
coast. Write us and we will send one to 
see you. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 
354 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


FHEPAR 


ELECTRIC CRANES & HOISTS 


When writing to Sueparp Evecraic Crane & Horst Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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EUROPE 
in 17 Days! 
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Wh Offi 
Deal goss Ocal 





4 days in Paris, London or elsewhere— 


Busy executives, experienced buyers, and men 
and women who circle the globe on commercial 
errands, regard our ships as their floating offices. 


There are public stenographers, quiet rooms for 
conferences, and the ship’s radio to keep you in 
touch with your associates. During a pleasant, 
restful voyage, you may concentrate on plans, or 
mingle with others whose interests are kindred to 
your own. Count on keeping appointments in 
Paris or London for the week-end after you sail. 


Accommodations to suit every purse and plan. 


Weekly Sailings 


RED /TAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


SNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For complete information, apply to No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City, or any authorized steamship agent. 





| Back 
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THIS new booklet “Progress in Com- 


F O R E S é § S mercial Forestry,’ published by the 


Natural Resources Production De- 
partment of the U. S. Chamber of 


Can Grow Commerce, is now available to you 


at 10 cents a copy. 


like Crops Its 18 pages tell vividly the story 


of the development of 21 million 
acres of forest land in this country 
for second crops. 


NATURAL RESOURCES PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON 
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some kind of reference to Juno, and 
steadfastly stuck to tactful language, 


“Tf AM ALWAYS careful,” reiates g 
highly intelligent real estate sales. 
man, “never to talk to a man about the 
house I am going to show him while 
driving out to look at it. I don’t brag 
about the house even in general terms. 
Most of all, I avoid telling him any de- 
tails about it. If possible, I talk to him 
about the last house he lived in, maybe 
in some other town, and encourage him 
to tell me what points he liked about it. 
“The danger of talking to a man about 

a house he is going to see is that he jg 
almost certain to form a preconceived 


| notion of what it will be like. Since 


there is no limit to the kind of house 
a man can build in his imagination, the 
possible buyer is likely to picture one 
that he will like even better than that 
which I am taking him to see. In other 
words, he finds a house not quite up to 
his expectations. The only safe way is 
to tell him nothing whatever about it.” 


NOTHER thing this real estate sales- 

man has found to be unwise is to 

show the same man or woman too many 
houses the same day. 

“I’d rather show them two,” he says, 
“and let them spend the rest of the day 
thinking about them than to have them 
see a dozen and become too befuddled to 
be able to come to a decision.” 


A FRIEND of mine makes a business 

of building rows of brick houses by 
the mile and selling them by the front 
foot. Each one is practically the same 
as all the rest, and the fronts of these 
homes are so uniformly alike that it is 
dificult to pick out one’s own home. 
In the last row of houses he built, the 
contractor sought to vary the monotony 
by two or three fronts that were dif- 
ferent and a bit more attractive. One 
of these was an old English effect with 


| plaster and rough beams. 


Anybody would have been willing to 
wager that the few houses in the row 
having individuality would sell first. But, 


| to the surprise even of the builder, they 


sold last. One explanation was that peo- 
ple who buy houses in a block where 
nearly every house is alike do not want 
to take chances on being noticeably dif- 
ferent. They feel more comfortable and 
safer with a house as much as possible 
like the majority of the others. 


QTL another real estate man has 
observed this: 

“When a woman comes along to buy 
a home and specifies a certain section 
of town where she is unwilling to live, 


‘I find, surprisingly often, that there 1s 


the place she is fairly sure to go.” 
©vidently, when folks secretly want to 
live in a certain part of town, because of 
lower real estate values there, or for any 
other reason, but aren’t sure that it is 
the wise thing to do, the emphatic ob- 
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jection to going there is mentioned with 
the unconscious hope of hearing argu- 
ments in favor of doing that very thing. 


“¢\NE OFTEN hears,” remarks a suc- 
cessful speculator, “that some 
operator of importance is supposed to 
be buying stocks—the idea being that 
we small investors should do likewise. 
But I have also noticed that one never 
hears when such people are selling. If 
reliable news about what the big fellows 
are doing really leaked out, one would 
hear when to sell, just as surely as when 
they are buying. Of course the truth is 
that the success of those big boys de- 
nds on secrecy. Anything you hear 
about them is undependable.” 


vat BIG boss in one of the most 
successful publishing concerns in the 
United States recently brought about 
the discharge of one of his ablest as- 
sistants, and the reason assigned by in- 
siders was jealousy. The assistant was 
fired for being too capable. He com- 
pared too favorably with his chief. 

Yet in spite of this policy of having 
about him only those men who are fairly 
good without being too good, this big 
boss has been highly successful. How 
can this be true if he has been afraid 
of having the best possible men about 
him? The answer seems to be that he 
can get along, even with so unsound a 
policy, so long as he himself has enough 
energy to do much of the work that 
should really be done by others. When 
the time comes that his own energies 
are inadequate his organization will prob- 
ably. slip. 


DOCTOR friend of mine has in his 
office a large glass case full of sur- 
gical instruments. 

“They’re just for advertising purposes,” 
he says. “When I operate I use others 
at the hospital; but patients seem to be 
impressed that I am able to buy such 
an array of instruments, or that I even 
know of the existence of so many kinds 
of tools.” 


N INVESTIGATOR studying crook- 
ed business practices reports that 
most fake bankruptcies are done by for- 
eign-born persons, or sons of foreign- 
born. Rarely is a third generation Ameri- 
can involved in such deals. In other 
words, there is still evidence that those 
who have grown up among American in- 
stitutions have a tendency to be com- 
paratively decent in business. 


ON THE other hand, I notice a report 

of a study of college grades and 
parentage, at Northwestern University, 
which shows that students having two 
foreign-born parents ranked highest, 
while those having two native-born 
parents were lowest. 

The groups whose parents had, re- 
spectively, college, high school, and only 
grade school experience ranked third, 
first, and second in scholarship. 





DUMORE 


Venn eate-eee u # 


MOTORS 
Are Used 


in 


Floor Polishers 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Drink Mixers 

Electric Grinders 

Hair Driers 

Air Compressors 

Oil Burners 

Bilge Pumps 

Picture Projectors 

Dental Engines 

Routing Machines 

Electric Drills 

Blower for Electric 
Furnace 

Chiropodist’s Drill 

Humidifiers 

Electric Flashers 

Electric Hair Clippers 

Forge Blower 

Coil Winding Machine 

Check Writer 

Blower for Gas Furnace 

High Speed Conveyor 

Slot Machines 

Silk Testing Machine 

Engraving Machine 

Electric Fan 

Surgical Instrument 

Cream Whipper 

Erasing Machine 





“‘We have been frequently asked why we 
use Dumore Motors in our Mighty 
Midget Unishear. We use them because: 
We have long been familiar with the 
satisfactory performance of Dumore 
Motors. 


In developing our Mighty Midget Uni- 
shear we found a highly satisfactory co- 
operation on the part of the Wisconsin 
Electric Company in furnishing us with 
a motor suitable for our requirements. 


Out of over two thousand Dumore 
Motors now in heavy service on our 
Mighty Midget Unishears, we have 
experienced practically no difficulties 
and wherever we did have trouble it 
could always be traced to neglect on the 
part of the user.’’ 


THE UNISHEAR COMPANY, INC. 
G. A. Unger, Consulting Engineer 


E Mighty Midget Unishear hastaken an impor- 
tant place in metal cutting work, filling a long 
feit need for a portable, power driven machine that 
combines accuracy, speed and easy operating features. 


Manufacturers of motor driven appliances will find 
several outstanding advantages in Dumore motors. 
Every motor is dynamically balanced—a process 
carried out on a special machine of our own design. 
Vibration caused by unbalanced weight is eliminated. 
The bearings are protected, the dynamically balanced 
motor runs without noise, it uses less current and 
operates efficiently much longer than a motor not in 
dynamic balance. 


This special feature of Dumore motors is backed by 
proven construction methods, special insulation, 
extreme accuracy of all parts and close inspection of 
every operation. The resulting superior quality has 
been placed on a production basis, giving you the 
advantages of outstanding performance at no increase 
in price. 


Let our engineering department explain the advan- 
tages of dynamic balance in the motor, applied to 
your machines. Write. 


Wisconsin Electric Company 
89 Sixteenth Street RACINE, WISCONSIN 


When writing to Wisconsin Exrecratc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Your Plant 
or Branch in 


SPARTANBURG 
Will Prosper 








This Survey 
Tells Why — 
Send for it. 


NTY of the country’s leading and largest 
concerns, with plants or branches here, are mak- 
ing splendid yearly profits. You can, too. Labor costs 
are 30°% lower, with mill construction costs 20% 
lower. 

Labor is plentiful in Spartanburg. It is faithful 
and efficient. It is intelligent, with the will to work. 
Due to ideal living and working conditions, Spar- 
tanburg has no labor disturbances, no strikes, no 
interruptions to industry. 


Some Other Spartanburg 
Advantages 


TRANGPORTATION-—T wo trunk lines to Middle 
West. Two to Atlantic Coast. On main line of 
Southern Railway from New York to New Orleans. 
POW ER-— In the center of the country’s great hydro- 
electric area and at the door of the Southeastern 
coal fields. 

COAL—In close touch with great coal fields. Best 
grades of steam coal obtai at low cost. 
WATER-—Four large rivers and many small bold 
streams assure abundant year-round supply. 
LABOR—White, All-American, Intelligent. Used 
tolonger hours and productive work. Labor unrest 
unknown and labor turnover almost negligible. 
TAXES—“No taxation tricks.” Taxation basis very 
favorable to successful industrial operation. 

AIR MAIL—Regular stop on U.S. Postal Air Mail 
Route, 6 hours to New York. 

GET COMPLETE DETAILS— Write for survey 
applying to your own product. You will be surprised 
to learn how much more economically it may be 
manufactured here. Your investigation costs you 
nothing. 

InpustTRIAL Commission - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1400gMontcomery Buipinc - Spartansurs, S. C. 


TANBURG 
The Hub City of the Southeast 

SOUTH 
CAROLINA 






























Are you a 
shut-in from 
Sunlight? 


J Pe oe Alpine Sun 


faa Lamp brings to you 
, a rich flood of Ultra- 

violet at the high thera- 
peutic intensity which 
for years has been used by 
physicians in the treatment 
of bodily disorders. Under proper regulation, 
irradiation by this light will afford all the robust 
abounding vitality and the physical fitness that 
would be derived from living in the sunlight 
under most ideal conditions, Learn the facts 
about what Ultraviolet can mean in your 
home . . . to every member of your family. 
Ask your physician, and write for the treatise 
“Ultraviolet for Health.” 


HANOVIA §$bemice! & Mie. Coy. 








When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Life Insurance: Its Economic and Social 
Relations: Edited by Solomon S. 
Huebner, Professor of Insurance and 
Commerce, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York, 1927. 
$2.50 per volume. 

This series, dealing with the conserva- 
tive and creative forces of life insurance, 
is to consist of seven volumes of which 
the following five have been published: 
The Economics of Life Insurance by 
Solomon 8. Huebner; Wills, Trusts and 
Estates by James L. Madden; Taxation 
by Harry J. Loman; The Law of Sales- 
manship by E. Paul Huttinger; Educa- 
cation and Philanthropy by John Alford 
Stevenson. Two others, yet to be pub- 
lished, are: Savings, Credit and Invest- 
ment by Solomon 8S. Huebner and James 
L. Madden; The Sociology of Life In- 
surance by Edward A. Woods. 

“Its purpose is to bring the useful ap- 
plications of this important branch of 
insurance into proper relation with the 
various applied economic and social sub- 
jects upon which it has so vital a bear- 
ing.” Treatment is given in four of the 
volumes to the serviceability of life in- 
surance in the respective fields of thrift, 
investment and credit; wills, trusts and 
the settlement of estates; taxation; and 
the financing of education and philan- 
thropy. 

One volume deals in a non-technical 
way with the legal principles pertaining 
to life insurance agency. The remaining 
two explain the creative functions of life 
insurance and its relationship to social 
progress. 

Specialized literature giving an ac- 
count of the service of life insurance to 
the social and business sciences has been 
needed. It is felt that the series will 
supply such a need and will be of advan- 
tage to various groups. Business and 
professional men and teachers of eco- 
nomics, finance or sociology are afforded 
literature identifying life insurance with 
their particular subjects of specializa- 
tion. Students of life insurance are 
given a more comprehensive presenta- 
tion of its varied usefulness than has 
been available. 

Life insurance salesmen are also pro- 
vided with opportunities for systematic 
study as an aid to them in keeping 
abreast with their field. 


Industry in Sweden, published by the Fed- 
eration of Swedish Industries, Stock- 
holm, 1927. 

A complete and profusely illustrated 
report on “Industry in Sweden” has 


been published by the Federation of 
Swedish Industries “to aid persons in 
English-speaking countries to obtain a 
more intimate knowledge of Swedish in- 
dustry, its basic conditions, its organiza- 
tion and its products.” 


Industry’s Coming of Age, by Rexford Guy 
Tugwell. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York, 1927. $2. 

Professor Tugwell analyzes the pres- 
ent status of productivity in this book, 

“Industry’s Coming of Age,” and lists 

and discusses twenty-two general and 

technical causes for the conditions in 
this country. There is no attempt to 
propose a plan for relief of unemploy- 
ment or creation of a wider market. 

The book places before the reader 
certain trends of American economic life 
which must be understood and taken 
into account in the formulation of plans 
for the future of industry. If it con- 
tained nothing more than the carefully 
prepared tables of production statistics, 
it would be a valuable contribution. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Policy in Nicaragua, by Henry L. 
Stimson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1927. $1.25. 


Analysis of Bank Statistics for the United 
States, by Allyn A. Young. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1928. $3.50. 


Industrial Progress and Regulatory Legis- 
lation in New York State, N ational 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc, 
New York, 1927. $2.50. 

Postponing Strikes—A Study of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act of 
Canada, by Ben M. Selekman. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1927. $2.50. 

Viscount Leverhulme, by His Son. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, New York, 
1927. $5. 

Voting Trusts—A Chapter in Modern 
Corporate History, by Harry A. Cush- 
ing. (New Revised Edition.) The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1927. $2. 

The World Talks It Over, by Burr Price. 
Rae D. Henkle Co., Inc., New York, 
1927. $1.75. 

Bank Loans on Statement and Character, 
by Mahlon D. Miller. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1927. $6. 

Business-Cycle Theory — Its Development 
and Present Status, by Alvin Harvey 
Hansen. Ginn and Company, New 
York, 1927. $2. 

Economic Essays, edited by Jacob H. Hol- 
lander. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1927. 
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Resistance box of Bakelite Molded and the box of wood and rubber it replaced. Made by Central Scientific Co. of Chicago, Illinois 


It’s better and handsomer because of 
Bakelite Molded—and it’s easier to sell 


ESISTANCE boxes are usually made of 
wood with top panels of an insulating 
material. Each panel must be drilled for 
mounting a group of brass lugs, these being 
secured by nuts on the under side of the 
panel. When used under adverse condi- 
tions both the box and the panel have a 
tendency to warp, and frequently the brass 
lugs work loose. 


Now resistance boxes are formed of Bakelite 
Molded in a single complete unit. No 
separate top panel is needed. The brass 
lugs are firmly embedded during the mold- 
ing operation, and are flush with top of the 
case, instead of being mounted on top of it. 
The lugs are so firmly held that they do not 
loosen when plugs are inserted. The excel- 
lent insulation value of Bakelite Molded is 
also an advantage. 


But added to the technical advantages, their 
improvement in design and appearance 
effected through Bakelite Molded makes 
these boxes easier to sell. The makers say 
that “‘the advantages of Bakelite Molded 
are so pronounced that we would not return 
to the former design, under any circum- 
stances.” 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied 
applications of Bakelite Materials combined 
with eighteen years’ experience in the de- 
velopment of phenol resins for industrial 
uses provides a valuable background for the 
cooperation offered by our engineers and 
research laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd St. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


BAK 


REGISTERED 


a! U. 8. PAT. OFF ra 
MATERIAL OF \CO/ A THOUSAND USES 


LIT 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital “B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 


When writing to Baxetrre Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Business Must 


KAEKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEIEIKIIN 


THROUGH 
THE EDITOR’S 





Pay Its Way rENOO 


With total sales for the year of over 
$925,000,000, and profits of $12,202,492, 
Swift & Company more than earned its 


dividends in 1927. 


The average profit margin of less than 
1% cents on the dollar of sales during a 





neglected truth: 
Norman Hapgood, in the March 
Forum, advocating government monopoly 
of electrical power, quotes approvingly: 


G gets in the interest of the 


According to Senator Norris, domestic 
consumers of electricity in the United 
States in 1926 . . . in electric light bills 
alone would have saved $600,000,000 at the 


year that was unfavorable to the packing Canadian rate. 


industry as a whole, gives only a part of the 
story told in the new Swift 1928 Year Book. 


To me, a consumer of electric light, 
this astounding argument enthralled. But 
before pinning my hope to government 
operation I thought it wise to look into 


Swift & Company has paid dividends it. Which I did. And which was wise. 


without interruption for 42 years and, with 
the exception of 1920 and 1921, earnings 
have always exceeded the regular dividend 


payments. 


A copy of the new Year Book which 
contains many interesting facts about the 
company will be mailed free on request. 


Swift & Company 


SEES ES ow erent ea That is about as sound as most argu- 


Swift & Company, 4204 Packers Avenue, U.S. Yards, Chicago 


Please send a copy of the 1928 Year Book to: 


The total amount paid for household 
electricity in 1926, not only for light but 
for household appliances of all kinds, 
was $443,612,000. It takes an advocate 
of government ownership, with the help 
of government bookkeeping, to make a 
saving of $600,000,000 out of a total 
operation of $443,000,000. 

Perhaps Mr. Hapgood and the Ne 
braska Senator see such economies in the 
political operation of an industry that, 
instead of the usual light bill on the first 
of the month, we'll all get dividend 
checks. 


ments for government in business. 


UT of all the Senate debate on util- 

ity investigation comes one clear 
asinine note. The State Commissioners 
of 48 states, representing the Govern- 
ment, are unfit to regulate public utili- 
ties; the Federal Trade Commissioners, 
also representing the Government, are 
unfit to investigate them; therefore, ergo, 
Q.E.D., let’s take ’em over, multiply the 
government officials by hundreds of thou- 








sands and trust to the Lord that the 











larger number will produce the probity, 
uprightness and virtue which, according 


‘FOREIGN TRADE PROMOTION” : to the public ownership advocates, we 


% | | haven't been able to get in the smaller 

Where can you sell your goods? ¢ || number. O Reason, where art thou! 

‘4 ’ 

Where are there new markets in the world for you? 3 HIS . — + profes 

. ¥, great magazine does not pro 
, - 4 sen: 
This 45-page booklet tells what chambers of com ¥ fs cure all the ills the subscribes 
merce and trade associations at home, and American cham- ¥ heir to. It does not claim to make an 
bers of commerce abroad are doing to advance the foreign 4 incompetent business man a good one m 


trade activities of their members. 


* || 12 numbers, nor to pack into each num- 


¥% ber pre-digested instruction worth “many 
g thousands of dollars to each reader.” A 
y 


Copies of this booklet will be sent to you at cost, 10 cents each % || subscriber in Baltimore recently wrote 


FOREIGN COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


When writing to Swirr & Company please mention Nation's 


Washington, D. C. 


% | | that from one article he obtained an idea 
% || which was worth $1,000 in cash to him. 
% || We were as surprised to hear it as you 
2 are. 

% Nation’s Business primarily furnishes 
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jnformation, correct information, timely 
information. An intelligent reader may 
digest different pieces of information and 
thus get instruction. We try to make 
the information entertaining and thus 
easy to digest. Knowledge is power; 
knowledge is information properly di- 
ted and assimilated. 

Chronicling important changes in our 
ever-changing industrial picture, punc- 
turing a fallacy here, calling attention to 
a significant movement there, NaTIon’s 
BusINEss tries to contribute to the eco- 
nomic thought of business America. All 
in good humor and as one business man 
talks to another. Never in the sesqui- 

ian phrase of the high-brow econo- 
mist, but in the King James monosyl- 
labie version which was sufficient to pre- 
sent the greatest events of known his- 
tory. 
Nevertheless and notwithstanding our 
disclaamer of Economics in Ten Easy 
Lessons, we are gratified to receive such 
letters as this one from a Pittsburgh 
distributor: 


For years when I borrcwed money from 
my bank I broke into « safe deposit box 
and lugged some securities to the discount 
cage. It was often inconvenient, and, to 
say the least, irritating. I read an article 
in Nation’s Business, “How to Use a 
Bank.” 
bank, told him I’d been a customer for 
fifteen years, and wanted to give him a 
statement of my affairs so I could get a 
temporary loan without all the inconveni- 
ence a periect stranger was put to. 

Next day he notified me of a line of 
credit. 

Thanks to Nation’s BusIngss. 


If many more such come in we'll have 
to add Instruction to Information and 
Entertainment now thrown to the breeze 
on our editorial banner. 


|? IS always open season for Congress- 
men. Whenever a humorist or a para- 
grapher has need of filling out a column 
he says something about Congress. Will 
Rogers berates Congress as unfair com- 
petition, in that Congress supported by 
taxation competes daily with him in fur- 
nishing comedy for the public. Yet Mr. 
Rogers owes a great deal to Congress, 
for it furnishes him most of his material 
for jokes. Only recently it was he, I 
think, who rehashed the time-honored 
jest of the visitor in the gallery who 
with his small boy was attending their 
first session of the House of Representa- 
tives. The chaplain prayed. The little 
boy nudged his father and asked, “Why 
does he pray for Congress?” 

“Hush,” replied the father. “He isn’t 
praying for Congress, he is praying for 
the country.” 


NOTHER WHICH always comes 
: around the first week in January 
8 to the effect that Congress is again 
M session and “we are not responsible 
for valuables not locked up in the safe.” 
A variation which caught my eye this 
January was to the effect that “We have 


- Just enjoyed a most happy holiday sea- 





I went to the president of my | 


And nowx~ 


17 


B.C. FORBES 











seleéts 
Oakland 


as the Industrial 
M etropolis of the 
Pacific Coast. 








Photo by Oakland Times 


- C. FORBES, one of the most noted financial writers of the 
United States, a close student of, and authority on, industry 
and finance declared upon his recent visit to Oakland: 


ms HERE is no city in America today, 
the future of which offers more in- 
spiration to men of industry than does 
Greater Oakland . . . Oakland and the 
surrounding area [Alameda County} is 
destined to be the industrial metropolis 
of the Pacific Coast.” 


In his daily column, published in fifty of 
the country’s leading newspapers, Forbes 
wrote: 


“In front of Oakland swings the widest 
door in the world, the Pacific Ocean, 
leading to the greatest mass of people on 
the face of the earth. To take advan- 
tage of this, Oakland is spending mil- 
lions on improving her harbor facilities. 
By building a commodious tube to dis- 


place an existing bridge, several more 


miles of harbor will be made available 


without obstruction. 


“Fully $60,000,000 is being spent to pro- 
cure a water supply adequate for, I under- 
stand, two million people—a vast pro- 
ject. Ten million dollars is being invested 
in schools—and such schools up-to-date 
California cities do create! 


“Then, not least important, every in- 
ducement is held out to make it profita- 
ble for new industries to locate here. 
Plenty of excellent sites are available with 
both rail and water transportation along- 
side; unlimited power at low rates is fur- 
nished; the climate is such that workers 
can and do turn out more than can be 
done where there are sizzling seasons 
and zero seasons.” 


BOOKLET on ‘Request- 


What Nationally-known Manufacturers Say 
You will be interested in the new booklet “We Selected Oakland.” It con- 


tains statements by nationally-known manufacturers based on actual experiences in 
this growing industrial section. Everyone interested in the trend of modern com- 


merce should have this booklet. Write Industrial Department of the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce + Oakland, California 


or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda Berkeley 
Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 











When writing to Oax.tann Cuamser or Commerce please mention Nation's Business 
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120,000 HP. 


Steam Condenser Installation 


for ONE Unit 


HE great Crawford Ave- 

nue Station of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, Illinois (Sargent and 
Lundy, engineers) recently 
installed a 65,000-kw. turbo- 
generator unit having a max- 
imur capacity of 90,000 kw. 
(120,000 hp.) This unit is 


served by Worthington Twin 
Vertical Condensers with 
Worthington auxiliaries. 


This is the third Worthington 
unit installed at this station. 


The Commonwealth Edison 
Co. has in use 30 Worthing- 
ton Surface Condensers. 


WORTRINGION 


PUMPS = =| 


se). = 


COMPRESSORS 





OIL and GAS 
ENGINES 


WATER and OIL 
METERS 


PRODUCTS 


FEEDWATER 
HEATERS 


CONDENSERS and 
Auxiliaries 


Literature on Request 





WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORPORATION 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CiTy 





7541-8 
When writ? ¥ 








“% BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 


WORTHINGTON 


“ORPORATION please mention Nation’s Business 











It is representative. 


| able to get away. 
| represent us. 








son with lots of Christmas cheer. Now 
Congress is again in session and we are 


i | painfully reminded that every silver lin- 


ing has its cloud.” 

Perhaps Congress was meant to be 
something not set forth in the Constity- 
tion, namely, a national butt for joke. 
sters. But when I hear such criticism 
I am reminded of a speaker who told a 
story of Senator Ernst and a British 
guest who was visiting him in W ashing- 
ton. Only he didn’t tell the whole story, 
He said that Senator Ernst took his Brit- 
ish visitor to the Capitol and they lis. 
tened to a debate for a few minutes, when 
the Britisher, aghast, threw up his hands 
and said, “So this is the American Con- 
gress!” This always brings a laugh, but 
the story is not complete without Sen- 
ator Ernst’s reply, which was, “Yes, but 
you should see the folks who elect ’em.” 

Those folks are you and I, and when- 
ever we laugh at Congress we are laugh- 
ing at ourselves. Congress is just a cross- 
section of the citizenry of this country. 
That is why we 
call it representative government. You 
and I say to John Jones: 

“There are some matters coming up 
down in Washington and we won’t be 
We wish you would 
3 

That is all there is to it. For us to 
make faces at the delegate is to admit 
our own shortcomings. It is more than 
that. It is lending support to those un- 
desirables who mount soap-boxes and 
tell the discontented that our form of 
government should be overthrown. To 
ridicule and defame Congress is to ridi- 
cule and defame the very heart and soul 
of American political institutions. 

After all, Congress has been with us 
140 years and we are doing pretty well, 
thank you. 


N OST ENTERTAINING among re- 
+ cent books of economics is “The 
Road to Plenty,” by Foster and Catch- 
ings, and not the least entertaining thing 
in it is this quotation from a professor 
of economics: 


If we are getting restless under the tax- 
onomy of a monocotyledonous wage doc- 
trine and a cryptogamic theory of interest, 
with involute, loculicidal, tomentous, and 
moniliform variants, what is the crypto- 
plasm, centrosome, or karyokinetic proc- 
ess to which we may turn, and in which 
we may find surcease from the metaphys- 
ies of normality and controlling princi- 


| ples? 


And we still don’t know whether the 
eminent Professor Foster and his busi- 


| ness co-partner, Mr. Waddill Catchings, 


are poking fun at their readers or whether 
they really are in earnest. 


N THREE letters which came recently 
to the office, the writers undertook to 
name the article in the magazine which 
had most interested them. These were: 
Candy, a Billion Dollar Muddle. 
Story of a Pair of Shoes. 
Our Company Pays 23 Kinds of Taxes. 
It is interesting to note that the latest 
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of these articles was “Candy, a Billion 
Dollar Muddle”; the other two, “Story 
of a Pair of Shoes,” in May, 1925, and 
“Qur Company Pays 23 Kinds of Taxes” 
in June, 1925. 

Perhaps we ought not to print this. 
Perhaps it is a reflection on the editor. 
Perhaps he isn’t so good as he used to 
be. It was the sage Mr. Dooley who 
said, “Most great editors is dead.” 


F THE sixty-five national magazines 

on which we have official figures, 
only ten showed gains in 1927 over 1926. 
Nation’s Business ranked third in the 
list of ten. To the two leaders our con- 
gratulations—and a challenge to look to 
their laurels in 1928. To our readers 
and advertisers our pledge to improve 
the product and stand by the editorial 
confession of faith set forth ten years 
ago in these columns: 

To CREATE a2 national viewpoint for 
American Business, breaking down pro- 
vincialism and narrowness; 

To sTIMULATE at the same time com- 
munity development ; 

To EMPHASIZE the value of organiza- 
tion—of teamwork in business; 

To sTaANpD between government and 
business, explaining each to the other; 


To TEMPER all with a belief in the 
idealism of American Business; 

To FIND in all business the romance 
and the enthusiasm which each man finds 
in his business; 

To BE HUMAN—in the way that busi- 
ness is human to business men. 


In this faith we shall strive to express 
the sanity, the integrity and the stability 
of American Business. 


MANY persons who read the articles, 
“Prosperity, but no Profits,’ and 
“Red Ink Expansion—Danger!” were 
moved to ask a simple question, “Why 
sell if you can’t make money on the 
sale?” 

Clinton Giese of Baltimore makes this 
contribution: 


It seems to me now, as it has for a long 
time that in dealing with firms large 
enough to have purchasing agents the 
seller gives up all of the qualities that have 
made him successful in selling the average 
consumer, and locks on these buyers as 
supermen who have the power to make or 
break a product no matter what it’s worth 
or re-sale possibilities. 

Don’t be afraid to stick to your price— 
get a profit or lose a sale—a little of this 
practised by all will soon weed out the 
evil of underselling, before underselling 
will weed you out. About tventy years 
ago Sheldon’s Salesmanship course had a 
“Pod of Peas”: “Power to Persuade Peo- 


ple to Purchase at a Profit—that which | 


you have to sell” and I know of no better 


motto for sales-managers as well as their | 


men. And when that element of Profit is 
lacking it is not a sale, but a dead give- 
away that the seller has not the confi- 
ence in his product. 

Don’t blame the purchasing agent— 
that’s his job to buy cheaply—if you sell 
too cheaply, you are falling for something 
and are in the sucker class. 


A secretary-treasurer of the National 











YPS INGENUITY 


again produces a 
better product with 
added sales value... 


EVERE competition in the wash- 
ing machine industry forces 


constant product improvement. 


The Meadows Manufacturing Com- 
pany had previously used YPS 
Service to help them solve this 
problem. They came back with a 
more difficult one—their tub. The 
YPS Engineers found the solution 
with the most practical and original 
development in the realm of pressed 


steel service. 


A simultaneously drawn Copper- 
Steel Tub—steel on the outside for 
strength, copper inside for corrosive 
resisting qualities—an increasingly 
popular and practical washing 
machine tub from both sales and 


service standpoints. 


Thus, the ingenuity of YPS En- 
gineers in seeing beyond the job 
before them placed the Meadows 
Washer in an enviable sales posi- 
tion. Why not let us send a YPS 
Engineer to determine if we may be 


able to help you in a similar way? 


5 7 r 


“Adventures in Redesign”’—- This is only 
one of the hundreds of other pressed steel re- 
developments we have made. **Adventures in 
Redesign”’ is a booklet that relates equally re- 
markable instances wherein ““press- 
ing from steel instead”? has cut (> 
costs, reduced weight, increased y) 
strength and vastly improved the / 
character of the products for 
almost every branch of indus- 
try. Ask your secretary to 
mail the coupon today for 
your copy. 


The 


YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED 
STEEL COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago 
1314 Franklin 500 Wrigley 
Trust Building Building 


Warren, Ohio 


“Pioneers in Pressed Steel Redevelopment” 
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The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. 
Warren, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of ““Ad ventures 
in Redesign.”’ 
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Are there 











Thermodine Unit Heat- 
er No. 701 replaces two 
toms of cast iron 
radiation. 








Diagram shows circula- 
tion of heated air down 
to working level with 
Thermodine Unit Heat- 
ers. Below — heated air 


circulation with old fash- 


ioned cast iron radia- 
tion and pipe coils. 











2. 
Heres the Cure/ 


AVE you objectionable “cold 

spots” in your factory—hard to 

heat, drafty, uncomfortable spots where 

the best men you can get could not pro- 
duce a good day’s work? 


Whether the result of frequent opening 
of doors, insufficient radiation or any 
one of a number of other causes—Ther- 
modine Unit Heaters will correct this 
condition. 

Thermodine Unit Heaters concentrate 
heat wherever heat is needed and keep 
it there. Suspending from the steam 
main, up out of the way, they can be 
rotated on their supporting union con- 
nections to face in any direction throw- 
ing a stream of heated air down to the 
floor. Deflectors direct the downward 
path of the heat. One No. 701 Thermo- 
dine Unit Heater will deliver more ef- 
fective heat than two tons of cast iron 
radiation. Thermodine is easily and 
quickly installed, economical to buy and 
operate. 

Whatever your heating problem may be 
—supplementing installed cast iron ra- 
diation or heating an entire plant—get 
complete facts about Thermodine Unit 
Heaters. Write for Catalog No. 127. 
MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1710 Racine St. (Heating Division) Racine, Wis. 
Branch Offices in all large cities 


TherModine 





Unit HEATER 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating Systems 





RING COMPANY e mention Nation's Business 














Association of Purchasing Agents also #4 .¢ 
was moved to write: 


Naturally, as the organization represent. 
ing the largest group of industrial, public 
utility and government buyers, we are in. 
terested in comments reflecting the opin. 
ion of industry toward purchasing agents, 
At the same time, we are interested, too, 
in endeavoring to put before the public 
knowledge of the true place which the pur. 
chasing agent of today occupies, his atti- 
tude toward the seller, the ideals which he 
sets for himself. Those things which are 
representative of the great majority of 
real purchasing agents—not the isolated 
extremes which must exist in every field, 
but the intelligent, well-trained, {air-miaae 
ed purchasing agent—are set forth in the _ 
Principles and Standards of Pur 
Practice to which each member of the he 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents§ 
subscribes. 9 

Much of the philosophy of Mr. Chaney 
dier and his associates is summed up in 
one sentence: 


It is poor business to be a party to . 
transaction where either side is going to 
lose money. 

















HE DESIRE to change mankind wl 

law and rule is as old as the hillgp 
Is he extravagant in dress, pass a lawy 
does he eat and drink too much, pass 
law. Does he stay away from churehy 
pass a law; does he fail to brush " 
teeth, pass a law. ’ 

Sylvia A. Miller in the Journal ¢ 
Home Economics traces “Old Enghi Y 
Laws Regulating Dress,” and finds that 
in 1336 “furr” was by statute restri 
to the royal family, noblemen and 
churchmen. A few years later lawa 
sought to regulate clothing in relation 
to income so that “Carters, Ploughmen) 
Drivers of the Plough, Oxherds, : 
herds, Shepherds and all other Keepei ; 
of Beasts, Threshers of Corn . . . shallj 
not take nor wear no manner of cloth 
but blanket and Russet wool of 
pence.” 
For two centuries Parliament kept try- 
ing to regulate dress by law and for two 
centuries each act was unavailing. Mane 
kind would not be dressed by law. if 


























ILL there be a crop of new Ford ' 

stories? And will all Ford storied 
have to be labeled “Model T” and 
“Model A”? The first Model A Story 
to reach this office went this way: 

The driver of a (blank to be 
filled in with the name of the car of the™ 
man to whom you tell it) was driving 
along an uncrowded road when he heard” 
a toot behind him. Turning, he saw @7 
new Ford and stepped on the gas until 
the speedometer marked 50—then 55, 60 
and finally 70. Still the toot just ‘bee 
hind until it dawned on the driver — 
that the Ford owner wanted help. Hey 
slowed a little and the other car pulled 
alongside. ~ 

“Say, boss,” said the pursuer, “yous 
know something about gear shift cars 
I’ve been trying for twenty minutes @] 


get this thing into 4 
high and darned if q 
I can!” ; _ oa 



































